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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK, CANADA. 


— 


1. The following Post Office Savings Banks in Ontario and Quebec are open daily for the receipt and repayment of 
deposits, during the ordinary hours of Post Office business. 
2. The direct security of the Dominion is given by the Statute for all deposits made. 


3. Any person may have a deposit account, and may deposit yearly any number of dollars, from 31 up to $300, or 
more with the permission of the Postmaster General. 


4 Deposits may be made by married women, and deposits so made, or made by women who shall afterwards marry, 
will be repaid to any such woman. 


5. As respects children under ten years of age, money may be deposited 

FirstLy—By a parent or friend as Trustee for the child, in which case the deposits can be withdrawn by the Trustee 
until the child shall attain the age of ten years, after which time repayment will be made only on the joint receipts of both 
Trustee and chiki. 


SEconpLY—In the child’s own name—and, if so deposited, repayment will not be made until the child shall attain the 
age of ten years. 

6. A depositor in any of the Savings Bank Post Offices may continue his deposits at any other of such offices, without 
notice or change of Pass Book, and can withdraw money at that Savings bank Office which is most convement to him. For 
instance, if he makes his first deposit at the Savings Bank at Cobourg, he may make further deposits at, or withdraw his 
money through, the Post Office Bank at Collingwood or Quebec, Sarnia, Brockville, or any place which may be convenient to 
him, whether he continue to reside at Cobourg or move to some other place. 

7. Each depositor is supplied with a Pass Book, which is to be produced to the Postmaster every time the depositor 
pays in or withdraws money, and the sums paid in or withdrawn are entered therein by the Postmaster receiving or paying 
the same. 


8. Each Depositor’s account is kept in the Postmaster General's Office, in Ottawa, and in addition to the Postmaster’s 
receipt in the Pass Book, a direct acknowledgment from the Postmaster General for each sum paid in is sent to the depositor. 
If this acknowledgment does not reach the depositor within ten days from the date of his deposit, he must apply immediately 
to the Postmaster General, by letter, being careful to give his address, and, if necessary, renew his application until he 
receives a satisfactory reply. 

9. When a depositor wishes to withdraw money, he can do so by applying to the Postmaster General, who will send 


him by return mail a cheque for the amount, payable at whatever Savings Bank Post Office the depositor may have named in 
his application. 


10. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum is allowed on deposits, and the interest is added to the principal on 
the 30th June in each year. 


11 
withdrawn 


Postmasters are forbidden by law to disclose the name of any depositor, or the amount of any sum deposited or 


12. No charge is made to depositors on paying in or drawing out money, nor for Pass Books, nor for postage on com. 
munications with the Postmaster General in relation to their deposits. 


13. The Postmaster General is always ready to receive and attend to all applications, complaints or other communica- 
tions addressed to him by depositors or others relative to Post Office Savings Bank business. 


14. A full statement of the Regulations of the Post Office Savings Bank may be seen at any of the Post Offices named 
in the following List : 


Acton Vale Campbellford Frelighsburg Lilley’s Corners Odessa 
Albion Cannington | Galt 
Alexandria Carleton Place 
Almonte Cayuga 
Amherstburg 
Angus 
Arkona 
Arnprior 
Arthur 
Aurora 


Richmond, East Strathroy 
Lindsay Oil Springs Rich ; Streetsville 
Gananoque Listowel Omemwee Richmond Hill Teeswater 
Garafraxa London Onslow Rimouski | Thornhill 
‘hambly Canton Georgetown L’Orignal Orangeville Riviere du Lot } Thorold 
hatham, West ina 


Lucan Orillia bas Three Rivers 
*helsea Glenallan Lucknow 


( 
‘ 
( Orono Rockingham Thurso 
Chippawa Goderich Lyn Oacevlo Rondeau | Tillsonburg 
Clarksburg Granby | Madoc Oshawa Rosemont | Toronto 
Clearville Grimsby Manchester Ottawa | St. Andrews, East | Trenton 
Aylmer, East Clifton Guelph Markham Otterville St. Catharines, West} Uxbridge 
Aylmer, West Clinton Haliburton Meaford Owen Sound St. Cesaire | Valleytield 
Ayr Coaticook Hamilton Melbourne 

( 

( 

( 

i 

( 

( 

( 


Paisley St. Hyacinthe | Vankleek Hill 
Baltimore ‘obourg Harriston Merrickville Pakenham St. Jacobs | Vienna 
Barrie tolborne Hastings Millbrook Paris St. Jerome Vittoria 
Sohdwater Hawkesbury Mille Roches Pembrok St. John’s, East Walkerton 
sollingwood Hespeler Milton, West Penetanguishene St. Mary's, Blan-| Wallaceburg 
sompton Hull Mitchell Perth chard | Wardsville 
sookstown Huntingdon Montmagny Peterboro St. Paul's Bay | Waterdown 
Beaverton cornwall Ingersoll Montreal Petrolia St. Roch de Quebec] Waterford 
Belleville Creemore Inverness Morpeth Picton St. Thomas, West Waterloo, Eart 
Berlin Danville Iroquois Morrisburg Plantagenet Sandwich Waterloo, West 
Berthier Dresden Joliette Mount Brydges Point St. Charles Sarnia Welland 


Blairton Drummondville, W.| Keene Mount Forest Portage du Fort Saugeen Wellesley 
Bobcaygeon Dungannon Kemptville Muir Port Burwell Searboro’ Wellington Square 
Bond Head Dundas Murray Bay | Port Colborne Seaforth West Farnham 
Bothwell Dunnville K Napanee Port Dalhousie Seneca Weston 
Bowmanville Durhain | Newboro’ Port Dover Sherbrooke West Winchester 
Bracebridge | Kirkfield Newburgh Port Hope Simcoe Whitby 

Bradford Embro’ | Knowlton Newbury Port Robinson Smith's Falls Windsor 
Brampton | Lachine Neweastle Port Rowan Smithville Winghain 
Brantford | Lachute New Edinburgh Port Stanley Sorel Woodbridge 
Bridgewater Fenelon Falls South Quebec Woodstock 


i Lanark New Hamburg Port Elgin 

Bright Fergus | Laprairie Newinarket Prescott Sparta Woodville 
Brighton Fingal | L'Assomption Niagara Preston Stanstead Wroxeter 
Brockville Flesherton | Leamington North Gower Prince Albert Stayner | Wyoming 
Brooklin Font Hill | Leeds Norwich Princeton Stirling York 
Brussels Forest Lennoxville Norwood } Quebec Stouffville Yorkville 
Buckingham Fort Erie | Levis Oakville ' Renfrew Stratford 


Bayfield 
Beachville 
Beamsville 
Beauharnois 


Also Fort Garry, Manitoba. 
Further Offices will be added from time time. 
Post Orrice DepartmMENT, OTTAWA, 
December, 1875. 
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NEW YORK SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


STILL AHEAD |! 


SOLD IN 1874, 


241,679 MACHINES, 


None Genuine without this BEING 
Trade Mark. 


148,852 more Machines than any other Company sold 
IN THE WORLD. 


Warranted to out-wear Two of any other Make, 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


TRADE MARK ON ARM OF MACHINE 


SEWING MACHINE SALES FOR 1874. 


MACHINES MACHINES 
The Singer Man’f’g Co., - - Sold 241,679 | Wilcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., Sold 13,710 
Wheeler and Wilson Man’f’g Co.,- ‘‘ 92,827 | American B. H., &c., S. M. Co., «_ © 53820 
Howe Sewing Machine Co., estimated ‘‘ 35,000 | Victor Sewing Machine Co.,- - = 6,292 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co., - ‘“ 22,700 | Florence Sewing Machine Co., - = = 5,517 
Weed Sewing Machine Co., - - ‘ 29,495 | Secor Sewing Machine Co., - - = 4,541 
Grover and Baker S. M. Co., estimated ‘* 20,000 | J. E. Braunsdorf & Co., AZtna, -— - 1,866 
Remington Empire S. M. Co., oy ee 17,608 | Bartram and Fanton S$. M. Co. - : 250 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., - - ‘ 17,525 | McKay S. M. Ass’n, ein tel «, torn ae 128 
Gold Medal Sewing Machine Co.,- * 15,214 | Keystone S. M. Co., Eee eT ome 37 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 
34 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
R.\C. HICKOK, TORONTO OFFICE, 


Manager. 22 TORONTO STREET. 
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GEORGE H. HAYM ro, 


(SUCCESSOR TO JAMES LUGSDIN.) 





106 
Yonge Street. 


FOR LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S USE. 


FUR JACKETS, COATS, ROBES, &c. 


N.B.—Offers the Toronto Fur isiihiiaiins Company’s Stock of Furs, and James Lugsdin’s Hats, 


AT RETAIL FOR WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. 

It contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illus- 

trations, and four Chromo Plates of Flowers, beauti- 

fully drawn and coloured from nature. Price 35 

ies || cents in paper covers ; 65 cents bound in elegant 

DEN Wiis 


———! Vick’s Floral Guide, quarterly, 25 cents a year. 


Address—J AMES VICK, edheuue. N.Y. 
‘THE WALKER WASHER.” 


Price $8 OO. 
THIS IS A COMPLETE WASHING MACHINE! 


Simple and Durable in <3 It workson the principle 


Construction, easily op- 
erated. A child 9 years 
old can wash with it. It 


will wash very dirty gar- 4 
ments clean, without any | 


extra hand rubbing. 


This Washer can be used 
in any ordinary Tub. 


of pressure, and will wash 
from the finest Laces to 
the heaviest Carpets, Blan- 
kets, or Bed Quilts, with- 
out injury to the fabric. 
Easily adjusted to any 
size of tub. 


N. B.—Improved Wringer, 
$7 50. 


W. &. WILDE, 557; QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO, GENERAL AGENT. 


To whom all communications should be addressed, which will be promptly attended to. 
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HEINTZMAN 
PIANOS. 


When the pressure of money is now 
so great, it ts very important that we 
keep all we can circulating in our own 
We 


here, and spend the money here, whereas 


country. make our own Pianos 


all dealers in American Pianos send 
their money to the other side, where the 
benefit of it is reaped. 

Our Pianos are inferior to none, and 
much cheaper by comparison. 


HEINTZMAN & CO. 


117 KING STREET WEST, 
TORONTO. 


ELLIS’ 
hair & faa fonporia | 


Manufacturer and Importer of 


HUMAN HAIR, WIGS, BANDS, | 
FANCY GOODS, ARCHERY, é&. 


G. E L L Is, Agt., 
31 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO. 
(Late 179 Yonge Street.) 


Ladies’ E air & Combings made up, » also Ladies’ Hair Dressing. | 


NEPENTHE BITTERS 


Never 
Indigestion, Liver Complaint, 
Sick Headache, and Impurities of the Skin and Blood. 
trial wil! convince any one of their curative quality. 


Bitters wre a real vegetable extract, honestly prepared, and 


will assuredly cure all derangements of the dig restive organs. | 


Sold everyw here, 
TESTIMONIAL. 
PENN, Ont., Nov. 16, 
Mr. A. Norman, 118 King Street West, Toronto. 
DEAR SIR, 
Nepenthe 


Bitters. My wife has laboured under Erysipelas 


iail to make a perfect cure of all who try them for | 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, | 


1 wish you to send me One Dozen bottles of | 


RAISINS! RAISINS! 


RAISINS! 
} 


| SEEDLESS MUSCATELS, VALENCIAS, 
| L “AY E RS, SULTANAS. 
E NEW CURRANTS. 
| TURKISH FIGS. 
| FRENCH PLUMS. 


A Fine Assortment of Canned Fruits. 


‘JAMES SHIELDS & CO. 


MILLER & M' CLELLAND, 


(Late Cox & Co.) 
FOR 


| | BOYS’ & MEN’S CLOTHING 


| At the right prices. 
| 
| 


| 


ORDER DEPARTMENT 
First Class Cutters employed. 
Good assortment of Tweeds, Coatings, etc. 


| 115,117, 119, 121 KING STREET EAST, 


Opposite St. James’ Cathedral. 


THE LECTURE SEASON. 


JIMUEL BRIGGS, D. B., 
| (Mr. T. P. THOMPSON,) is prepared to make 
arrangements for the delivery of his new lecture, 
* Random Shots at Flying Follies,” 
in any part of the Province. 

‘*The frequent roars of laughter and rounds of 
ap i use bore ample testimony to the merits of the 
discourse. Along with the brilliant humour 
in which it abounded was mingled not a little good 
sound common sense.”—J/az/, “Nov. 26, 

| Mechanics’ Institutes, Literary Associations, &c., 

| can ascertain terms, and make arrangements, by 

| addressing 

T. P. THOMPSON, 
Box 247, Toronto. 


SHIELDS & CORRIE, 


'FamLy Grocers, 


| 
oo 
| 
| 


‘These | 


| 


1875. | 


156 YONGE STREET, 


or nearly five years, and been under the most skilful Physi- | 


cians of the day ; all was in vain. 


After using four bottles of | 


your valuable Bitters she is so restored to health as to be able | 


to perform her domestic duties. 
I am, yours with respect, 
JOHN GALLAGHER, Postmaster. 


TORONTO, 


| 
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JOHN MACDONALD & CO. 


(Hstablished 1849), 





Desire to state to their Customers and the Trade, 


FROM GASPE TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


That in the development of their business they are aiming each season at 


GREATER PERFECTION. 


EACH DEPARTMENT 
Of the House is complete and separate from the others ; 
HAS ITS OWN BUYER, 
ITS OWN STAFF OF ASSISTANTS, 
In fact has all the attention, thought and oversight that it would have if a 
DISTINCT CONCERN, 
Dealing only in these 
SPEOIAL LINES. 
The advantages of such a system are not only numerous but evident. 


By narrowing the range of purchasing, each buyer becomes more conversant with the lines in his own 


room, and the customers of the house get the advantage in 


BETTER STYLES AND BETTER VALUE. 


OUR BUYERS VISIT THE HOME MARKETS TWICE EVERY YEAR. 


We are not aware that this complete system of 
DEPARTMENTAL BUYING 
yy any House in the Dominion 
EACLE T OUR OWN. 
We succeed in developing and 


EXTENDING OUR BUSINESS EVERY YEAR, 


And this we accomplish more by the attractions which we offer in the value and style of our Goods than by 


any attempt to force our Goods through the country, 
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JOHN MACDONALD & CO. 


EMPLOY 








WE NO TRAVELLERS. 








WE SELL GOODS AT CURRENCY PRICES. 












WE DATE NO GOODS FORWARD. 





We are always happy to 
















FORWARD PATTERNS —OoR— GIVE PRICE LISTS. 


ES A SR 


We aim at executing letter orders so as to give 
THE UTMOST SATISFACTION. 
We invite the readers of this advertisement to examine our 


STOCK AND PREMISES, 





And will be glad to receive a 


SHARE OF THEIR PATRONAGE. 








Our Departments are ; 





STAPLE DEPARTMENT, OIL CLOTH DEPARTMENT, 





aap eta RAW SARS 


BLANKET AND FLANNEL DEPAR1I MENT, | DAMASK DEPARTMENT, } 
YARN AND BAG DEPARTMENT, LACE CURTAIN DEPARTMENT, 
FANCY DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT, | HOSIERY DEPARTMENT, 

Including Black Lustres, Winceys, etc. | GLOYE DEPARTMENT, 4 
LACE AND MUSLIN DEPARTMENT, GENTS’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, i 
RIBBON DEPARTMENT, PARASOL DEPARTMENT, ¥ 
FLOWER AND FEATHER DEPARTMENT, | WOOLLEN DEPARTMENT, i 
MANTLE AND JACKET DEPARTMENT, HABERDASHERY DEPARTMENT, % 
SILK AND CRAPE DEPARTMENT, | FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT, 


CARPET DEPARTMENT, | BERLIN WOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Ai awe a wi hae = 










Full lines of 


CANADIAN GOODS. 


CANADIAN COTTONS, CANADIAN FLANNELS, CANADIAN TWEEDS, 








CANADIAN HOSIERY, CANADIAN Oll 


Fohn Macdonald & Co. 


TORONTO AND MANCHESTER, 


CLOTHS. 
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JAMES H, SAMO & CO., 


FURNITURE, 


WHOLESALE AND REYAIL, 
Warerooms:—-ALBERT HALL BUILDINGS, 


189 YONGE STREET, 


HAVE always on hand a full stock of everything in their line, and hope by strict attention to 
the wants of their customers to merit a continuance of the patronage hitherto extended them, 
Special attention paid to the making up of needlework in— 
FIRE SCREENS, LAMBREQUINS, 
OTTOMANS, CORNICES, 
FANCY CHAIRS, ETC., ETC. 
N.B.—Carpets made and put down in the best style. 


JAMES H. SAMO & CO. 


PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
NINETY-EIGHTH EDITION. 


ONTAINING a complete list of all the towns in the United States, the Territories and the Dominion 
of Canada, having a population greater than 5,000 according to the last census, together with the 
names of the newspapers having the largest local circulation in aah of the places named. Also, a catalogue 
of newspapers which are recommended { to advertis sers as giving greatest value in proportion to prices charged. 
Also, all newspz apers in the United Stz nd Canad : pri inting over 5,000 copies each issue. Also, all the 
Religious, Agricultural, Scientific ak ‘Mech anical, Med ical, M: sonic, Juvenile, Educational, Commercial, 
Insur. ance, Real E state, Law, Sporting, Musical, Fashion, and other ecial class journals ; very complete 
lists. Toge ether w vith a complete list of over 300 German papers printed in the United States. Also, an 
essay upon ad ising ; many ta ables ot out es, showing the cost of advertising in various newspapers, and 
everything which a beginner in advertising would like to know. 
Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
41 Park Row New York. 


LADIES !!—Use Weekes’ Flavouring Extracts. 


ty FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 


TO R. R. ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND SPORTSMEN. 


CUL EXI FUGE, 
OR, SPORTSMAN’S FRIEND. 


A sure protection against Blackflies, Mosquitoes, etc. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND FISHING-TACKLE MANUFACTURERS. 


THE CITY LAUNDRY 
GENTS’ FURNISHING STORE, 
CORNER BPAY & ADLLAIDE STREETS. 
TORONTO. 

SHIBETS MADE TO ORDER. 


UNDRY NORK W ELL A AND PROMP TLY EXECUTED. 


WILLIAM LEE & CO. 
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BANK OF IORONTO. 
CANADA. 


€ 
DInRBEcToks. 


WM. GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES G. WORTS, Esq., Toronto, VICE-PRESIDENT. 











WM. CAWTHRA, Esq., Toronto. WM. FRASER, Esq., Port Hope. 
A. T. FULTON, Esq., Toronto. WM. CANTLEY, Esq., Oakville. 


GEORGE GOODERHAM, Esq., Toronto. 
CASHIER—GEORGE HAGUE. 


Ley ~ hiya IM tae 





Branches—-MONTREAL, PETERBORO’, COBOURG, PORT HOPE, BARRIE, ST. CATHARINES, COLLINGWOOD. 


patti ge 


FOREIGN AGENTs.—London, The City Bank ; New York, The National Bank of Commerce, (Messrs. 
Bell & Smithers). 


The Bank receives Money on Deposit, and allows Interest according to agreement. 


Spe: 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON CURRENT CASH ACCOUNTS. 


Letters of Credit issued, available in Great Britain, the West Indies, China and Japan. 


PERIODICALS 


OF THE 


RELIGIOUS 1 RACT SOCIETY. 


$$$ 2. 









I. THE LEISURE HOUR. 
Fifteen cents, monthly. $1.50 per annum, or, postage paid, $1.75. The volumes (coloured illustra- 


tions in each volume), $1.75, cloth; $2.00, extra cloth, gilt edges; $2.50, half calf extra. 


Il. THE SUNDAY AT HOME. A Family Magazine for Sabbath reading, with numerous illustra- 


tions. Fifteen cents, monthly. $1.50 per annum, or, postage paid, $1.75. The volumes (coloured 


A Journal of Instruction and Recreation. Illustrated by the best artists. 


















illustrations in each volume), $1.75, cloth; $2.00, extra cloth, gilt edges ; $2.50, half calf extra. 


IlI. THE COTTAGER AND ARTISAN. For the Homes of the Working Classes. Large type and 


profusely illustrated. In monthly numbers. 30 cents per annum, or, post paid, 36 cents. The 


waht wee ia Pre ge meg oe Pt pee Bb ESS 


tesa senras = 


yearly volumes, in coloured cover, 40 cents each. 


IV. TH: CHILD’S COMPANION AND JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR. Small 4to. Fine large 


Illustrations. 30 cents per annum, or, post paid, 36 cents. The volumes, 40 cents, in ornamental 


nee 


cover; 50 cents, cloth; 63 cents, extra cloth, gilt edges. F 
V. THE TRUE CATHOLIC. Published in the interests of Scriptural Truth, Sixteen pages, imperial 1 
8vo., on toned paper. 30 cents per annum, or 36 cents post paid. The yearly volumes, 30c. each. 1 
VI. THE TRACT MACAZINE AND CHRISTIAN MISCELLANY. In monthly numbers; 30 ‘ 


cents per annum. The yearly volumes, with Frontispiece in oil colors, each 40 cents, cloth; 50 






cents extra cloth, gilt edges. 


For sale at the DEPOSITORY OF THE UPPER CANADA TRACT SOCIETY, 102 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


JOHN YOUNG, DeEpostTaRY. 


ee 
CCT ELSE 








HE BIG Juc 


(REGISTERED). 


GLOVER HARRISON, 
CHINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 
TABLE CUTLERY. BUST AND MARBLE STATUARY, 


71 King Street East, Toronto. 


SKATES. 





FINE DINNER WINES. 
SKATES. 





SHERRIES—Pale and Dry. 







Acme Club sates. 


HOCK, SAUTERNE, GRAVES. 
eee Wholesale and Retail. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE. 











JOSEPH RODGERS & SON’S 


|Table & Pocket Cutlery. 


BURGUNDY, CHAMPAGNE. 


PORTS, CLARET. 


——— )——_ 


-RICE 
Quetton St. George & Co., | LEWIS 


& SON, 


TORONTO. 








TORONTO STREET, 





TORONTO. | 



















PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
oe OSLER & MOSS, Barristers, Solicitors, &c., 
Union Block, corner of Toronto and Adelaide Streets, 
opposite the Post Office. Toronto. 


¥F. OSLER. JAMES BETHUNE. CHARLES MOSS. | 
W. G. FALCONBRIDGE. N. W. HOYLES. J. Ti, THOM. 


IT LAKE, KERR & BOYD, Barristers, &c., Millichamp’s 
Buildings, Adelaide Street East, (opposite Victoria 
Street, Toronto.) 
EDWARD BLAKE, Q.C. J. K. KERR. J. A. BOYD. 
J. W. FLETCHER. WALTER CASSELS. W. R. MULOCK. 


*AMERON & MURDOCH, Barristers and Attorneys-at 
Law, Solicitors in Chancery, &c. 
Office—4 Toronto Street, Toronto. 
HECTOR CAMERON, Q.C. Ww. G. MURDOCH. 


ID H. WATT, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, Convey- 
. ancer, &c. 
No. 4, King Street East, Toronto. 
Office Hours 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. 


|)* S. ZIMMERMAN, Dentist. Graduate of the Penn- | 
sylvania and Philadelphia Dental College, and Mem- | 
ber of the Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont. 


Office and Residence—346 Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont. 


| hg FENTON & RITCHIE, Barristers, Solicitors, 
Notaries, &c. Parliamentary Agents and Draughts- | 
men,.—Offices ; 64 & 66 Adelaide Street East, Toronto, (Op- 
posite Court House.) 

J. D. EDGAR, F. FENTON. C. H. RITCHIE. 


ARRISON, OSLER & MOSS, Barristers, &c., Union 
Block, corner of Toronto and Adelaide streets. 
R. A. HARRISON, Q.C. F. OSLER. THOMAS MOSS, Q.C, 
CHARLES MOSS. W. A. FOSTER. W. G. FALCON BRIDGE. 


ARRY E. CASTON, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, 
&e. 


48 Adelaide Street East, Toronto. 
HEN®¥ J. ROLSTIN, M.D., 


161 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 


I ODGINS & BLACK, Barristers, Attorneys, Solicitors, 
&e., 
No. 3 Masonic Hall, Toronto Street, Toronto. 
THOMAS HODGINS, Q.C. DAVIDSON BLACK, 


4A ACDONALD & PATTON, Barristers, Attorneys, and 
ns Solicitors, Toronto Offices: Trust and Loan Co.'s 
Building, Toronto Street. 

JOHN A, MACDONALD, Q.C. JAMES PATTON, Q.C. 


ROBERT M. FLEMING. HUGH 1. MACDONALD. 


wa & BROWNING, Barristers, Attorneys, Solici- 
4 tors in Chancery, Conveyancers, & Notaries Public. 
Otfice—No. 6 York Chambers, Toronto Street, Toronto. 


W. MALLOY. T. P BROWNING, M.A. 





As oes MACLENNAN & DOWNEY, Solicitors, Xc., 
I Toronto, Canada. _Offices—Royal Insurance Build- 
ings, corner Yonge and Wellington streets. 
OLIVER MOWAT, Q.C. JAMES MACLENNAN, Q.C. 
JOHN DOWNEY. JOHN 8, EWART. 


URRAY, BARWICK & LYON, Barristers, Attorneys- 
at-Law, Solicitors in Chancery, Notaries Public, &c. 
Romain Buildings, Toronto. 
HUSON W. M. MURRAY. F. D. BARWICK. J. L. LYON. 





R A. REEVE, B.A., M.D., 
+ OCULIST AND AURIST, 
22 Shuter Street, (corner of Victoria Street,) Toronto, 
W PHELPS, Surgeon Dentist, 
. 333 Queen Street West, Toronto, 
Over Dr. Kennedy’s Surgery. 
Office Hours from 9 a.m. wntil § p.m. 


F H. TORRINGTON, (Conductor of the Philharmonic 

* Society.) Instruction given upon the 

ORGAN, PIANOVORTE, VIOLIN, anpin VOCALIZATION, 
For Terms and Circular address 

336 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 


The Canadian Monthly Directory. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
J gant eager YOUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. (In con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Church of Canada.) 

President, Rev. William Cochrane, M.A.; Principal, Dr. 
William Clarke ; Lady Principal, Mrs. Monro (late of Hamil- 
ton). Assisted by full staff of Teachers. 

Fees $200, payable Quarterly in advance. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal or to 
B. F. FITCH, Sec. of the Board. 


NTARIO SEMINARY. AN ENGLISH, COMMERCIAL 
and Classical School, for Boys and Youths. 
Evening classes are now formed. 


450 Yonge Street. J. 8S. OLIVER, Principal. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Jarvis Street, North 
of Bloor Street, Yorkville, Ont. . 
MISS. H. CASSELS BROWN 
Receives in addition to Day Pupils limited number of Boarders. 
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to obtain it is the British American Commercial College 
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$5 To $20 PER DAY.— Agents Wanted! All 
classes of working people of either sex 
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moments, or all the time, then at anything else. Particulars 
free. Post card to States costs but one cent. 
Address G. STINSON & CO., Portland, Maine. 
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Splendid News to Agents. 
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Valuable and useful gift. 
Advocates a Prohibitory Liquor Law. 
Advocates an Elective Senate. 
And every good and progressive measure. 
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Circulation, Fifteen Thousand. 
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“DOMINION OF CANADA, 


IMMIGRATION. 


s@ Free Grants of 160 Acres of PRAIRIE LAND are offered to actual Settlers in the 
Province of MANITOBA. 


s@ Dominion Lands sold “i $1 per acre. 

s@ Free Grants of 100 to 200 Acres of WOOD LAND are offered to actual Settlers in 
other parts of Canada. 

Partially cleared\Farms and Buildings may be bought at reasonuble prices. 


ASSISTED PASSAGES. 


In consequence of the great demand for Farm and other Labourers in Canada, the 
Dominion Government issues through its Agents Passenger Warrants, whereby approved 
Emigrants in nm United Kingdom may obtain passages to Canada at the foll owing rates : 

Adults £4 15s.; Children under eight years #2 2s. 6d. ; and Infants under one 
year 14s. 2d. 

The above Warrants are available for the powerful Steamships of the Allan, the 
Dominion, and the Temperley Lines. 

A very limited number of Special Passenger Warrants, on special forms of application, 
which will be made known by duly authorized Dominion Government Agents, will be 
issued to FAMILIES OF FARM LABouRERS, and FEMALE DoMEsTIC SERVANTS, whereby 
they can obtain passages to Canada at the following rates: 

Adults £2 5s. ; Children under eight years #1 2s. 6d.; and Infants under one year 
7s. 6d. 

@2> These Special Warrants are only available from the ports of Liverpool, London, 
and Belfast. 

@2> The above arrangements remain valid during the coming season. 

g@ All information relating to Passenger Warrants, in the United Kingdom, may be 
obtained either personally or by letter, from the AGENT GENERAL OF CANADA, CANADA 
GOVERNMENT BUvuILDINGS, KING STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


CARE OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Emigrants on arrival in Canada will find Agents of the Government at the following places : 
Quebec—L. Stafford, Toronto, Ont.—John A. Donaldson. 
Montreal.—John G. Daley. Hamilton, Ont.—John Smith. 
Ottawa, Ont.—W.J. Wills. Sherbrooke, Que-—Henry Hubbard. 
Aingston, Ont.—R. McPherson. London, Ont.—A, G, Smyth. 


In the Maritime Provinces there are the following Government Officers: 
fralifax, N.S.—E. Clay. St. John, N.B.—R. Shives. 
And in Manitoba :— Winnipeg,—W. Hespeler. 

These Officers of the Government will meet every Steamship, Sailing Vessel, and Train bringing Im- 
migrants. They will afford to all who apply to them the fullest advice and protection, and all complaints 
should be immediately addressed to them on arriving. They will also furnish information as to lands open 
for settlement in their respective Provinces and Dis tricts, farms for sale, demand for employment, rates of 
wages, routes of travel, distances, expense of conveyance, and will receive and torward letters and remit- 
tances for Immigrants, &c. 

All information which Immigrants obtain from the Agents of the Dominion they may accept as reliable. 


L. LETELLIER, 


Minister of Agriculture. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ottawa, October Ist, 1875. 
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BY PROFESSOR J. E. WELLS, WOODSTOCK. 








J OUNG Canada is fast putting away 

childish things, and assuming the atti- 
tudes and tones, and to some extent the 
responsibilities, of nationality. She aspires | issues and politics broaden into statesman- 
to become a power in the world, and to take ; ship, we hail as at once a promise that this 
rank one day amongst its most enlightened | material growth will not be stunted by lack 
and progressive peoples. ‘This form of state- ! of the fostering care of economic science, 
ment, whose truth is doubtless in inverse | and a prophecy of a steady development of 
ratio to its originality, is not intended to | the political elements of power and prestige. 
commit us to any particular solution of the | But Canadians, it is hoped, are not the 
prematurely vexed question of the future | people to be satisfied with either or both 
relations of the petted colony to the indul- | these types of national greatness. They in- 
gent mother state. But the fact does surely | herit to little purpose the blood and the 
devolve upon every patriotic citizen the | traditions of the races from which they 
duty of studying closely the tendencies of | spring, if they do not cherish a higher am- 
this critical period in his country’s history, bition, if their aspirations do not embrace 
and of inquiring anxiously what is to be the | better and nobler ends than those which in 
distinguishing type of the developing national | themselves do but tend to luxury and effe- 
character. The features of our progress | minacy on the one hand, or to arrogance 
most strongly marked as yet are, it must be | and warfare on the other. True, the order 
confessed, mainly of a material cast. The | of Nature must be followed. The purely 4 
growth of our commercial marine, the mul- | physical processes come first and demand qi] 
tiplication of railways and other means of! the first attention. Bone and muscle and i 
internal communication, the development | nerve fibre must be developed as the neces- 
of various sources of wealthin soil and mine, | sary antecedents of brain power. But it 
in river, lake, and forest, and the steady in- | should not be forgotten that these derive “a 
flux of a hardy and intelligent, and to some | their chief value from their relations to that 4 
extent homogeneous population, may cer- | brain power of which they are the indispen- 
tainly be accepted as good pledges of rapid | sable, but, as every day’s observation shows, 
increase in the physical elements of power. | not the so/e condition. 


So, too, the gradual giving way of thecramp- 
ing fetters of sectionalism and partyism, as 
petty local interests are submerged in larger 
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| 
We do not always, perhaps, fully realize | 
that national character is just as real and | 
positive a fact as personal character, and | 
one just as largely dependent upon deter- | 
minable influences—justas easily shaped and 
modified, not to say moulded, by agencies 
under human control. As in the one case 
so in the other, there are certain inborn traits 
and tendencies, and certain predetermined 
surroundings and influences, which together 
rough-hew the outlines. But there is none 
the less in the growth of the one, as in that 
of the other, the plastic stage during which 
every new contact and association without, 
and every new thought and volition and im- 
pulse within—all alike controllable by the 
choice of the subject—is little by little 
graving and remodelling those changing 
features of the man, or the nation, which in 
their turn are, under the very process, gradu- 
ally hardening into inflexibility. 

Nor does the analogy stop here. Every 
one who has come to years of maturity 
knows something, probably, of a kind of 
transition period—a crisis—in the individual 
life, when there is a strange, often sudden, 
awakening from the day-dreams of youth 
into an intense consciousness of real life, 
with all its actualities and possibilities. The 
mental energies are aroused to unwonted 
activity, new aspirations are enkindled in 
the soul, larger purposes begin to take root ; 
in short, the whole life is stimulated and the 
whole man stirred by impulses deeper and 
mightier than any before known—impulses 
which soon either ripen into fruitful activi- 
ties, or wither away in a more cowardly and 
inglorious lethargy. 

Through such a critical stage we seem to | 
be just now passing in our history as a | 
people. The tendencies of our develop- 
ment are not yet fully settled, nor is its goal 
clearly in sight. Questions involving issues | 
almost vital to our future well-being are still 
coming to the surface. The elements of 
our nationality, so recently in a state of up- 
heaval, are gradually settling into position 
and solidity. Customs and institutions and 
modes of thought and feeling which will 
have much to do in shaping our destiny for 
all future time are just now crystallizing 
into shape. In short a thousand exigencies, 
springing out of our new relations, remind 
us how large are the possibilities within our 
reach, and how truly the current decade 
constitutes for us a crisis in which we 





/up in the temperate zone, 
| conditions are such as have 


‘** May rise on stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things.” 


What, let us then ask, is to be the intel- 
lectual character of the typical Canadian one 
century or five centuries hence? The pre- 
sent tendencies of our Christian civilization 
are manifestly towards rivalry in the arts of 
peace, the pursuit of science, the culture of 
mind. The happy day when national 
duels will come to be regarded by civil- 
ized peoples as being as truly barbarous 
in themselves, and as utterly worthless for 
the decision of questions of right, as personal 
duels, may be yet far in the future, but it is, 
it may be hoped, approaching. Even now, 
military prowess is no longer admittedly the 
highest, much less the sole, standard by 
which to measure a nation’s greatness ; while 
even the same prowess is itself, year by 
year, becoming more and more a question of 
skill and intelligence, of scientific knowledge 
and mind power. Hence, every considera- 
tion, the most selfish and the most elevated 
alike, urge those who have something to do 


| —as what citizen has not ?—with shaping 


the course of eventsin this our formativestage, 
to use their endeavours to secure and foster 
the very best agencies for the promotion of 
a thorough and widespread mental culture. 
Nor is our infant horoscope without some 
combinations full of promise in this respect. 
The Canadian people are descendants of 
some of the most intellectual races of the 
world. They have free access to the literary 
stores of both hemispheres. Situated well 
their climatic 
usually proved 
most favourable to mental as well as phy- 

sical development. The main question, 

and that which we propose to discuss 
briefly, is whether and to what extent pro- 
vision is being made amongst us for that 
culture and that stimulus which are the 
most indispensable condit ons of large in- 
tellectual growth and achievement. 

The question of our Common and High 
Schools we do not propose to touch, not 
because these appear to us to have already 
reached the highest pitch of excellence, but 
because there are many indications that they 
are just now being subjected to a healthful 
and hopeful scrutiny. It is always a good 
omen to see the stage of self-complacency 
passing away, and a sense of dissatisfaction 
setting in and begetting enquiry and candid 














criticism. Judging from many indications, 
the people of Ontario (our system of edu- 
cation being provincial rather than national, 
our remarks will primarily regard this Pro- 
vince) will no longer be content with the 
assurance, however often or loudly reiterated, 
that they have a Public School system 
second to none in Christendom. The ques- 
tion is being asked, to what extent all this 
immense and well-adjusted machinery is 
under the control of high intelligence ; whe- 
ther a living soul informs and energizes every 
part of the vast system ; or whether too large 
a part of what is proudly pointed to as 
mind culture, especially in the earlier 
stages of our educational processes, may not, 
after all, prove to be little more than lifeless, 
mechanical routine. We are fain to drawa 
hopeful augury from the starting of such 
inquiries. They seem to foreshadow a good 
time coming, when the trustees of our town 
and village schools will no longer think it 
either humane or wise to send forth a single 
youth or maiden, as a kind of forlorn hope, to 
struggle single-handed—oneagainst a host— 





| and industrial progress ? 
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and profound research so long as the pub- 
lic demand for such commodities is wanting 
or extremely limited. Hence, by the con- 
ditions of the problem, we are forbidden to 
seek as yet any very large results of Cana- 
dian scholarship embedded in a Canadian 
literature. And yet, after making all due 
allowances, may there not be some ground 
for the suspicion which is beginning to find 
expression, that our intellectual growth is 
scarcely keeping pace with our commercial 
Canadian ships, 
freighted with the products of Canadian in- 
dustry, are to be found floating in almos 
every sea. How many foreign nations know 
anything of Canadian thought or scholar- 
ship? To what department of mental toil 
shall we turn for evidence of original work 
or highly developed power? How many 
native-born and home-educated Canadians 
have widened the domain of Science, en- 
riched the galleries of Art, found the clue to 


| an intricate maze in history, turned, or even 


with the powers of juvenile ignorance and | 


depravity, or to entrust the earliest and by 
no means least important stage in the for- 
mation of the young Canadian’s mentai 
habits to the care of such professional talent 
as may be commanded by a pittance of 
twenty or forty dollars per month. Will not 
both parents and trustees sometime learn 


that it ays, even from a ledger point of | 
view, and pays a hundred-fold in regard to | 
all the higher ends in view, to employ the | 


best talent and the best culture to superin- 
tend even the initial processes of mental 
training? Or shall we be obliged to wait 
until parents themselves are induced to try 
the experiment by a generation of trustees 
appointed ad interim by some more compe- 
tent method ? 

Perhaps it would be premature, and so 
scarcely fair, to pass judgment upon the 


| or influence ? 
| one of the phenomena of the age. 


tinged, the currents of philosophic thought ? 
How many are our native poets, orators. 
statesmen, with more than local reputation 
Intense mental activity is 
Bold spe- 
culation and fearless investigation abound. 
No truth in politics, morals or religion is too 
well established, or too sacred to be ruth- 
lessly overhauled and re-examined; the 
most venerable creeds and dogmas are vehe- 
mently attacked and as vigorously defended ; 
in short, no question affecting human life in 
allits various phases, or human destiny with 
all its solemn issues, is taken as settled, or 
left in abeyance. And the appeal, be it 
observed, is made in every instance, to an 


| extent probably never before equalled, to 


dispassionate, trained,and disciplined reason. 


| This ferment of thought, however we may 


efficiency of our provision for higher edu- | 


cation by any results as yet manifest. On- 
tario is still too young to have much of a 


and culture aye trees of slow growth. Not 
only time, but wealth and leisure are neces- 
sary conditions of their fullest development. 
The laws, too, of supply and demand are 
operative here no less than in other spheres 
of human activity, so that it would be idle to 
expect the rich products of patient thought 


sometimes fear its temporary effects upon a 
weak, half-rooted-faith, is, in itself consi- 
dered, a hopefulomen. Whatever tends to 
raise the thoughts of a class, or a people, 


| from the low average range toa higher level, 
| to beckon them aside for a little from the 
record of intellectual achievement. Learning 


temple of Mammon, to make them feel that 


| man cannot live by bread alone, can scarcely 


fail to exert, on the whole, a salutary influ- 
ence upon life and character. Ifeven afew 
minds in acommunity are raised for a little 
above low and selfish ends, the average of 
thought and morality in that community is 


os : ; 
| raised higher in proportion. 
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Now it can scarcely have failed to strike 
the student of these signs of the times to 
how small an extent our Canadian thinking 
has been affected. The great waves raised 
by these cross currents of thought on the 


| 


other side of the Atlantic dwindle to the | 
merest ripples before reaching our shores. | 


Whether we take platform, or pulpit, or 
press, for our tests, the feebleness of the 
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according to the mode of bestowal and the 
amount of real mental training represented ; 
and, on the other, the existence here and 
there throughout the land of colleges, 
neither possessing nor desiring the power of 
conferring degrees, whose work, neverthe- 
less, falls in extent but little, and in tho- 


| roughness not at all, belowthat of the smaller 


| denominational Universities. 


thrill with which the Canadian mind re- | 
sponds to the electric flashes of higher | 


thought from older lands, would seem to 
indicate a comparatively low degree of 
intellectual vitality. 


We turn for a moment to view the ques- | 


tion in another aspect. Brain power is a 
thing of culture. The native mental energy 
must be developed and stimulated by vigo- 
rous and continued training before it can 
rise to the height of lofty arguments and far- 
reaching issues. And this higher mental 
culture must have breadth or extent of sur- 
face, no less than depth. In other words, 
the number of those enjoying it is a factor of 
no less importance in the intellectual pro- 
duct than the thoroughness of the culture 
itself. 
sometimes overlooked when we are dis- 
posed to point with complacent pride to the 


high status of our Provincial University, with 


its one College? No matter how able the 


how rigid the examinations, so long as but 


May not this truth be liable to be | 


But we think 
most of those who have given attention to 
the subject will, on a survey of the whole 
ground, be ready to admit, without statis- 
tical verification, that the per centage of our 
young men at present receiving a really 
liberal and thorough mental culture is not 
such as to assure us of Canada’s early ad- 
mission into the first rank of nations, as 
classified on the basis of intellectual deve- 
lopment. Especially will this appear when 
it is borne in mind how many of those who 
do pass, partially or wholly, through our 
University courses belong either to the class 
of those who are reading solely with a view 
to some chosen profession, or that of those 
who, without any genuine love of culture or 
of knowledge for its own sake, are merely 
“cramming” under the stimulus of some 
prospective prize; both of which classes will, 
asa rule, stop short in the pursuit of liberal 
culture as soon as the special end has been 


| attained. Of course we donot deny that both 
Professors, how extended the curriculum, | 


a very small fraction of the population are | 


able or disposed to avail themselves of 
the advantages offered, the intellectual 
standing of the people, as a whole, can never 
reach a very high grade. Other things being 
equal, it is clear that the greater the num- 
ber of those in any country who receive a 


these classes ofstudents are numerous in every 
country, but we fear that, in the hurry and 
bustle of this western world, the temptations 
to rush prematurely into active life are 
greatly strengthened. And this suggests a 
kindred fact which seems to us to go far to- 


| wards justifying the fear that the founda- 


| being laid sufficiently broad and deep. 


broad culture the higher will be the average | 


of its scholarship, the wider the diffusion of 


high intelligence, and the greater the proba- | 


bilities of cases of individual pre-eminence. 
We had proposed to collect for this article 


statistics to show the number of Graduates | 


in Arts from the various Universities of the 
Dominion, and especially of Ontario, during 
the last five or six years. But further re- 
flection convinced us that such a table 
would afford no reliable basis for an estimate 
of the state of higher education amongst us. 
Its value for practical purposes would be 
rendered about wz/ by two facts, viz.: the 


broad and manifest difference on the one | 


hand in the value of the degrees themselves, 


tions of our future intellectual life are not 
We 
view with alarm the facilities afforded for 
short cuts into what are termed the learned 
professions, and the numbers of our young 
men who are but too glad to avail them- 
selves of those facilities. Take for instance 
the medical profession. Whether we regard 
the vast range of the field of study and the 
subtle and intricate nature of the phenomena 
it presents, or the weighty responsibilities 
resting upon the practitioner in view of all 
the solemn interests at stake, we should say 
that here at least is a temple of science 
whose doors must be forever barred against 
ignorance and superficiality. And yet which 
of us has not been time and again startled, 


| on meeting some one whom we may have 
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known two or three years before as a strip- 
ling of very modest, if not meagre, mental 
resources, at having an M.D., and possibly 
half-a-dozen other strings of cabalistic capi- 
tals flaunted in his face? Nor are indica- 


| 


tions wanting on the part of candidates for | 
the legal profession, the approaches to whose | 


adytum have hitherto been better guarded, 
towards the same degenerating policy. The | 
bearing of these and similar tendencies—to | 


say nothing of other results of a still nore | 
serious nature—upon our theme is manifest. | 
The probabilities of the ranks of truly em- | 
inent men—those men of surpassing mental | 
and moral power whose mission it is to use | 
from above the levers of ennobling thought | 


and stimulating example for the elevation of 
the masses 
these sources are diminished just in pro- 
portion as the standards of entrance in 
the professions are lowered. 


wisest motto for the young country that 
would cherish a truly noble ambition is “the 
highest possible culture for the largest pos- 
sible number,” such considerations as the 


conclusion that we ought not yet to be will- 
ing to “rest and be thankful.” If we can 


as yet point to but the most meagre pro- | 


ducts of Canadian thinking, if the really 


thorough training our institutions afford is | 


limited in quantity by the smallness of the 
numbers availing themselves of it, if much 
that passes for higher education is unworthy | 
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made and the false impressions conveyed 
by those who seek exemption from honest 
toil on the ground of superior mental ac- 
quirements are due not to education, but to 


| the want of it, or of that sterling common 


sense which is its essential substratum. 
The notion, however prevalent, that the 
development of brain power—of genuine 
| thinking capacity—can possibly of itself un- 
fit a man for success in any sphere of honest 
| labour seems too absurd for serious refuta- 
tion. The presence even now, here and 
there among our yeomen and mechanics, 
of a man of broad culture, fitted thereby not 
only to excel in his own chosen industry, 
but also to enter, in his leisure moments, 


| avenues of pleasure and recreation, elevated 
being largely recruited frorn | 


far above the reach or conception of his 


| uneducated fellows, is of itself a standing 
| refutation of so mistaken an opinion. 
To_ those | 
who agree with us in believing that the | 


This 
class a true patriotism will seek to enlarge 
to the utmost possible extent, inasmuch as 


| every additional young man going forth to 
| his life-work, of whatever kind, with a well- 


stored and cultivated mind, raises the 


| average of Canadian intelligence, and so 
foregoing will probably seem to justify the | 


strengthens the barriers against the onflow 


| of ignorance and its attendant vices. 


of the name, and if even the badges of pro- | 
fessional rank are no sure guarantee of well- | 


trained intellect or sound learning, the prac- 
tical question is, What can be done to im- 
prove our standing in these respects? We 
stay not here to argue the case with those 
who think our supply of educated minds al- 
ready ample for our real wants. Many, we 
are aware, are ready to deprecate any large 


increase in the number of our college-trained | 
is, | 


young men. A “practical education” 
they tell us, “the demand of the age.” 
They point with dismay to the crowds al- 


ready jostling each other on the thresholds | 


and in the lower stories of the professions, 
and cite our attention to the swarms of edu- 
cated poor to be found clamouring for a mor- 
sel of bread in older lands. We write for 
those who regard education as a thing of 
intrinsic value, quite apart from its relation 
to any special occupation. The mistake 


| justice. 


How, then, are the best facilities to be 
afforded, and the most powerful legitimate 
stimult applied, for the accomplishment of 
this desirable end? We advocate no large 
increase in the expenditure of public money 
for the purposes of higher education. The 
tendencies of the thinking of the day are 
rather against such a course, on the grounds 
both of political economy and of abstract 
A question of principle, of right, is 


| now being raised in regard to the use of the 
| money of. the whole people i in the establish- 

| ment and support of expensive institutions, 
| whose advantages can at best be enjoyed, 
| directly at least, by but a small fraction of 


the whole population. ‘Should not all 
higher education,” the masses are beginning 
to ask, and the inquiry will, doubtless, ulti- 
mately become emphatic, “be left, like 


| other luxuries, to be furnished by private 


enterprise, and paid for by those who can 
enjoy it?” The question belongs mani- 
festly to those economical and ethical planes 
where mathematical lines and tangible walls 
of partition are impossible. But it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that the legis- 
lative wisdom of the future is to find its 
legitimate sphere not so much in doing or 
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in providing, as in giving impulse and direc- 
tion to voluntary effort. 

We advocate then not any new scheme, 
or stupendous outlay, for the promotion of 
Canadian culture, but more direct and ear- 
nest effort to reduce to practical working the 
scheme we already have on the statute book 


—a scheme whose wise foresight impresses | 


us the more deeply the more closely we 
study its provisions. Even so long ago as 
1861, we find a carefully elaborated plan, in 
which provision was made for a Central 
University, which was to be simply an exa- 
mining and degree-conferring body, whose 
Senate should “have power to establish a 
common curriculum of study for all affiliated 
colleges,” to “appoint examiners and provide 
for payment of the same,” to make provision 
“that the University examinations of candi- 
dates shall be held in the respective colleges, 
where also the degree shall be conferred,” 
“that all students who have passed the ex- 
amination of the Senate, and graduated in 
their respective colleges, shall be entitled to 
rank as graduates of the University,” &c. 
Such were some of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission whose report was 
made the basis of legislation in respect to 
our coilegiate system. Can any one doubt 
that could they have been put in practical 
operation our higher education would now 
be in a much more advanced state than that 
in which we find it? To what extent have 
they been reduced to practice? Let our 
Toronto University with its ove college, and 
our public denominational colleges with uni- 
versity powers, answer. Except in reference 
to that one really efficient college the plan 
has, up to the present time, resulted in mani- 
fest failure. We are far from wishing to dis- 
parage our denominational institutions, as 
will presently appear. But it would be 
strange indeed if, with all the advantages of 
a comparatively magnificent endowment, and 
consequently a comparatively large and 
talented staff of lecturers, and with its fine 


their very dependence, and all that it in- 
volves, in possession of exclusive compen- 
sating advantages, which the state cannot 
afford to dispense with, we shall attempt to 
show. 

Without inquiring too closely into causes, 
except in so far as may be necessary in seek- 
ing the remedy, we wish to ask, Is there no 


| means of converting the failure of the affilia- 


| in the future ? 


| 
| 


| 


tion scheme, in the past, into a large success 
We frankly confess that we 
are notsufficiently well acquainted with the mz- 
nutie of subsequent legislation and manage- 
ment to enable us to discuss confidently the 
historical aspects of the question. If, how- 
ever, any reasonable and persistent effort has 
ever been made to bring about a real affilia- 
tion of the various denominational colleges, 
we have been unable to learn the fact. On 
the other hand, we strongly suspect that a 
principal cause of the want of progress in 
that direction has been the tacit assumption, 
which has sometimes found expression, that 
it was only by the multiplication of colleges 


| supported and controlled by the State, like 


| 
| 


| 


buildings, library, scientific apparatus and | 
other appliances for its work, 2” addition to | 
other advantages to be presently referred to, it | 
could not successfully claim to be far in ad- | 


vance, in regard to the extent and thorough- 
ness of its course in Arts, of those institu- 
tions whose sole dependence for support is 
upon the voluntary contributions of those 
specially interested in them and their work. 
That these latter, however, are by virtue of 


that in Toronto of which we are all justly 
proud, that the work of our Provincial Uni- 
versity can be enlarged. ‘This is, we con- 
ceive, a fatal mistake. The true policy, and 
that clearly contemplated in the report from 
which we have quoted, is to encourage and 
stimulate to a healthful competition those 
institutions which have been already, or may 
be hereafter established on voluntary princi- 
ples. The arguments in favour of ove such 
central college as that in Toronto, well 
equipped and endowed at public expense, to 
operate as a model and a means of main- 
taining a high standard of excellence, are 
many and convincing. It renders a full cur- 
riculum and rigid examinations possible. But 
to attempt to multiply such, so as to meet 
the wants of the various localities and of the 
growing population of our great Province, 
would be to impose upon the people a 
burden as unnecessary and impolitic as it 
would be useless. The system of denomina- 
tional colleges is too deeply rooted in the 
practice and in the convictions of the ma- 
jority of our people to admit of their being 
supplanted by any State institutions, how- 
ever numerous or excellent. The soundness 
of this system we are not now discussing. 
The fact which we wish to emphasize is that 
these colleges, however despised, have, by 
virtue of their origin and nature, points of 
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contact with the minds and hearts of the 
people such as no State institution can ever 
have. They take hold upon the sympathies, 
they live on the affections of their patrons 
and supporters. The mass of religious people 
will not be persuaded that the principles of 
Mathematics or Greek, much less of Meta- 
physics or Natural Science, can be set forth in 
neutral tints. They refuse to believe that any 
man possessing mental weight and calibre 


sufficient to fit him for the position of lec- | 


turer in a college of high standing can pos- 


sibly divest himself, if he would, of such an | 
atmosphere of influence as must, however | 


unconsciously inhaled, operate powerfully 


upon the susceptibilities of the admiring | 
student, whose mind is just in that forma- | 
tive stage which renders the college years | 


the very pivot of the intellectual and moral 
life. 


period when the mental habits are most 
plastic, and the tendency to hero-worship the 
strongest, under such /osétive/y religious influ- 
ences as can, in their estimation, be secured 
only in institutions under denominational 
control. 

Again, the State college cannot compro- 


mise its dignity by canvassing for students ; | 


nor has it, indeed, any special motive for so 
doing. 
the other hand, has its agents, official or 
unofficial, constantly in the field—ministers, 
subscribers, patrons, students, the esprit de 
corps of the latter being usually one of the 
strongest props of such institutions. 


the President of Cornell University in favour 
of State as opposed to denominational col- 
leges, in which he dealt with especial force 
upon the fact that large numbers of the gra- 
duates of the latter class of American insti- 
tutions go to 


Granted. But how many of those young 
men would have ever attended either an 
American or a foreign State University but 


for the impulse given and the intellectual | 


thirst excited through the medium of the 
denominational college? How much of the 
best scholarship and most vigorous intellect 
in the United States—and in Canada, too— 


has been drawn forth from remote hamlets | 
and ‘ back-woods ” farms by the far-reach- | 


ing magnetism generated in the close con- 


Hence the importance, in their esti- | 
mation, of placing the young during the | 


The denominational college, on | 


One | 
of our leading dailies quoted recently, with | 
strong approval, some of the arguments of | 


the celebrated European | 
Universities to complete their education. 
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tact of those little colleges with the minds 
and hearts of the common people ? 

We believe that the readiest and best 
means by which the higher mental culture of 
our country can be made at the same time 
more widespread and more thorough would 
be found in a rea/ and practical affiliation of 
the different colleges scattered over the 
| country with Toronto University. Can the 
| denominational institutions be induced to 
enter into such a scheme, voluntarily re- 
signing their vested rights and university 
powers? Perhaps not. But has the attempt 
at such a compromise ever been seriously 
| made upon any basis that could possibly be 
accepted? No return to any mode of sub- 
sidy or State endowment is either possible 
or desirable. Hence, the contest must 
| necessarily be somewhat unequal between a 
college sustained on purely voluntary or 
self-supporting principles and one liberally 
endowed from the State exchequer, even if 
| the latter were as completely separate and dis- 
| tinct from the examining and degree-conferring 
| body as the former. How could it be sup- 
| posed that any institution could even attempt 

such a rivalry so long as the examiners of 
| the central university were all, or any one 
of them, connected with the teaching de- 
| partment of a particular college. We hope 
| that it is unnecessary to add that, in making 
these remarks, we repudiate utterly any feel- 
ing in the least degree unfriendly to the 
| University College, or any intention of cast- 
| ing the slightest imputation upon the 
honour or fairness of any such examiner. 
We refer simply to the well-known, undenia- 
ble advantage the candidate at a competi- 
tive examination must derive from a lecture- 
room familiarity with the mental modes and 
idiosyncrasies of his examiner. We are 
| glad to learn that for some time past the 
| practice to which we refer in the choice of 
examiners has been largely modified in the 
direction of discontinuance. But we should 
| be trebly glad to hear of an earnest effort 
being made upon the basis of the entire dis- 
connection of the University and its exami- 
ners with any teaching institution, and other 
reasonable concessions, to bring about such 
| an affiliation as that contemplated in the 
| earlier history of the University. The states- 
man who shall accomplish such a result will 
gain an enviable immortality in the annals 
of his country and the hearts of his country- 
men. We shall merely add that could but 
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an instalment of success be secured at first, 
could but two or three institutions 
induced to enter heartily into the plan, the 
scheme must win its way to gradual victory. 


The superior status of the graduates of such | 
an university could not fail to act as a | 


powerful loadstone upon the ambition of the 
young man seeking literary culture. More- 
over, growing colleges which have not 
yet sought university powers, and new ones 
yet to be founded, would doubtless readily 
and gladly fall into line, until our whole 
Province should be girded with a cordon of 
strongholds worth morea thousand-fold than 
any military defence. A high authority has 
proposed a solution of the problem by the 
voluntary removal of the denominational 
colleges to Toronto, there to form the 
nucle: of a second Oxford. The idea is 
ambitious and attractive, but to the mind of 
any one who will seriously consider all the 
sacrifice it would involve on the part of 


those who have struggled long and expended | 


much in the erection of expensive buildings 


and the generation of powerful local asso- | 


ciations, manifestly impracticable. More- 
over, deeper reflection will, we think, con- 


vince most persons that, on the whole, for | 


many reasons to which we have not space 
even to allude, decentralization is the wiser 
and more hopeful policy. 

We can barely allude to twoclosely related 
fully. Complaint is 
dian students in all departments of science 
and literature. 
continue until its causes are removed or 
mitigated. One of the most effective of 


pecuniary conditions of leisurely investiga- 
tion, and the rush towards “ practical” ends, 
which is so characteristic of the time, and 
especially of this continent. 
and successful student who has been chafing 


for the goal of his university career recog- | 


nises no inducement to linger in academic 
groves. In most cases he has not the 
means of doing so. The pressure of neces- 
sity is upon him, or the spirit of the day 
urges him forward, and he hastes into some 
kind of active life, or some course of special 
technical preparation for it. In either case 
his nascent love of investigation and of truth 
for its own sake is soon overborne and 
swallowed up in the vortex of stronger, if 


| less unselfish and elevating, impulses. 
be | 
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In 
how many cases might these tendencies be 


| counteracted, greatly to the advantage of 


Canadian culture and sound learning, could 
but some prizes, in the shape, say, of means 
for a few additional years of independent 


| and more leisurely research in some chosen 


field of study, be offered as a reward of spe- 
cial merit! Could not funds be obtained, 
either from public sources or, much better, 
from the philanthropy of wealthy citizens, for 
the establishment of something akin to the 
fellowships of the great English universities ? 
Modifications and adaptations to meet our 
special circumstances could easily be made, 
and such conditions annexed as would best 
secure the end in view, the promotion of 
Canadian scholarship. Who amongst our 
men of wealth and public spirit in Ontario 


| will transmit his name to posterity, as the 
| founder of the first fellowship in connection 


with our Provincial University ? 

Mr. W. R. Greg, the modern Cassandra, 
discovers one of the most dangerous of the 
“rocks ahead” of the British ship of State 
in the great and growing discrepancy be- 
tween the intelligence and culture of men 
and those of women. It is to be feared that 


| this danger is not wholly the creation of a 


gloomy fancy. Whatever exception may 
be taken to the foregoing views in regard to 


| the higher education of our young men, we 
topics, which we had intended to treat more | 


often made of the | 
dearth of orginal work on the part of Cana- | 


feel persuaded that very few who have given 
any attention to the subject will deny that 
our appliances for securing any really high 


| and thorough culture of the feminine moiety 
This dearth must naturally | 


of Canadian intellect are sadly inadequate. 
We invite the sceptic, if there be such, to a 


| study of the curricula on the one hand, and 
these causes is, doubtless, the lack of the | 


the registers on the other, of our Ladies’ 


| Colleges and Seminaries. These institutions, 
we are glad to see, are increasing in number 
and improving in efficiency. Still what active 
mind, accustomed to substantial viands, can 
| study the workings of the greater number of 


these institutions, and analyze the mental 
pabulum promised or supplied for our sisters 
and daughters, without suffering the pangs 
of intellectual hunger by proxy. The whole 
subject of higher education for women was 
so fully and ably discussed in an article in 
the February number of this magazine, that 
we gladly refrain from enlarging. We simply 
touch the subject as one which in our opt- 
nion stands in most intimate and vital rela- 
tion to the future well-being of our country. 
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Indeed we more than question whether any 
very high intellectual attainment is possible 
for a people so long as everything approach- 
ing thorough mental development is tacitly 
withheld from one half its population, and 
that half the mothers and wives and sisters 
of the coming race. 
ject here mainly in order to ask the attention 
of those interested to one practical sugges- 
tion. Might not some immediate and most 
profitable use be made of the powers en- 
trusted by recent legisiation to the Univer- 
sity Senate, in respect to competitive exami- 
nations for ladies? Surely it is not thought 
necessary to defer action until, from the inter- 
mittent courses of lectures being delivered to 
ladies in Toronto, shall have been developed 
an institution codrdinate with University 
College. This is highly desirable, and we 
hope for its early establishment. But why 
wait for this, when their are high schools 
and seminaries here and there throughout 


all lady students who are ambitious of some- 


thing better than the old prescriptions, as 
soon as the needed inducements are offered? 


lus. How could such stimulus be more 


| activity. 


spices of the Provincial University, and open 
to all comers ; the successful candidates to 
be awarded graded certificates under the 
seal of the University ? Sound scholarship 
for women would thus receive a recognition 


| and an impulse which would be immediately 
We introduce the sub- | 


fruitful. With a judicious selection of sub- 
jects, conformed as far as expedient to the 
first stages of the University course in order 
that existing facilities for instruction may be 
to some extent utilized, with a moderate 
prize list to commence with, and with some 
just recognition on the part of our Public 
School authorities of the value of these cer- 


tificates to lady candidates for teachers’ 


licenses, a very few years, we doubt not, 
would prove sufficient to arouse a vigorous 
competition. Hundreds of minds now lan- 
guid for want of adequate inducement to 
exertion would be quickened to healthful 
Ladies’ seminaries and colleges 


| would, in self-interest and con amore, adapt 
the country, ready to provide facilities for | 


their courses to the new requirements, am- 
bitious lady teachers and private students 


| would fly to their text-books, and a generous 


| rivalry in a worthy and ennobling pursuit 
But the supply can only be proportionate to | 


the demand, and both need healthful stimu- | 


easily or effectually applied than by the | 


establishment of a series of written examina- 


BY 


tions, not at first too severe, under the au- 


E. 


A LEGEND OF 


Bulwer, in his charming “ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” gives the following description of the scene 


would crush out in many a noble nature the 
early buddings of that pitiful devotion to 
idleness, finery, small-talk, and frivolity, 
which otherwise so soon ripen into purpose 
less and life-long insipidity. 


ROLAND. 








R. 


Cc. 









of the Legend of Roland :—‘* On the shore opposite the Drachenfels stand the Ruins of Rolandseck— 
they are the shattered crown of a lofty and perpendicular mountain, consecrated to the memory of the brave 
Roland ; below, the trees of an island to which the lady of Roland retired rise thick and verdant from the 


smooth tide. Nothing can exceed the eloquent and wild grandeur of the whole scene. 


pride and beauty of the Rhine. The legend that consecrates the tower and the island is briefly told, it 
belongs to a class so common to the Romaunts of Germany.” Bulwer then gives a short sketch of the 


legend, which is embodied in the following lines :— 


t Y the Drachenfels’ high mountain, 
On the blue and castled Rhine, 

Stands there many a mouldering ruin, 

Many a pilgrim’s ancient shrine ! 


All are mouldering, all are crumbling 
Into ruin and decay ; 

There the bats fly round at evening, 

And the rooks caw all the day. 


But when midnight’s hour hath sounded. 
Then the Spirits leave their lair, 

Who, in ages long departed, 

Lived in stately splendour there : 


Mailéd knights and high-born ladies, 
Sweep across the marble floor ; 

And the clang of arms resoundeth 

In the courtyards, as of yore : 


That spot is the 
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Plumed and crested are their helmets, 
And their swords are keen and brave ; 
Then the music proudly swelleth, 
And their lofty banners wave. 


But one face alone is missing, 
One is absent from the Hall. 

Where art thou, O Beauteous Maiden? 
Fairest thou among them all ! 


Looks a window from that castle, 
On the blue and winding Rhine, 
On the Drachenfels’ high mountain, 
On the hills all clad with vine: 


At that window stands a maiden, 
Watching sadly night and day ; 

And her brow with grief is laden, 
For she mourns for one away. 


And the shadows fall around her, 
But she heedeth not the gloom ; 
And her eye hath lost its brightness, 
And her cheek its early bloom, 


Watching for the white ship’s pennons, 
Fluttering in the sudden gale :— 
But the river floweth onward ; 
Up the stream no ship doth sail. 


Now there rides a mounted courier 
Up the steep and rugged hill : 
“ Speak ! What tidings dost thou bear me? 
Answer ! be they good or ill!” 


““ He is dead !” the courier answers ; 
“ All thy watching is in vain ; 
On the field of battle fighting, 
Was thy hero, Roland, slain.” 


“ He is dead !” the lady answered ; 
“Let his death then be my doom ; 
And my life and woes be buried 
In the convent’s living tomb ! 


“In the cloister’s holy shadows, 
There alone shall I find rest ; 
And among those saintly sisters 
Shall my weary soul be blest.” 


Now the solemn rites are ended, 
And the Church’s aid invoked, 

-And the vestal vows are taken, 
That may never be revoked. 











And they chant the A/Zserere, 
And they sing the solemn prayer— 
When the clang of arms resoundeth, 
Songs of triumph cleave the air. 


Who outspeeds those stalwart horsemen ? 
Who so proudly rides ahead ? 
“Tt is Roland ! it is Roland ! 
Hath he risen from the dead ?” 


“T have fought and won your battles, 
I have come to claim my bride!” 

All the knights beheld in silence, 
And no human voice replied. 


Then he drew his blood-stained falchion ; 
But the gentle Abbess said, 
“Tn this cloister’s peaceful shadows, 
Unto thee thy bride is dead. 


‘Through long years she waited for thee, 
But her watch was kept in vain, 
Till at length the rumour reached her, 
That in battle thou wert slain. 


“Then to higher aspirations 
Turned her spirit in its grief ; 
And in Holy Church’s bosom 
She hath sought and found relief. 


** Nought avails it now to sorrow 
O’er the irrevocable past ; 
Look upon her through this grating, 
Let that farewell be thy last!” 


Sternly, sadly, then spake Roland, 
To the nun he spake with pride : 

“*T will never look upon her, 
Since she cannot be my bride ! 


” 


But he built the lordly castle 
That looks down upon the Rhine, 
Where in Nonnenwerth’s still cloister, 
Wept his lady at her shrine. 


From those lofty castle windows 

He would gaze in mournful gloom, 
On the monastery’s turrets, 

On his lady’s living tomb. 


But that castle now is crumbling 
Into ruin and decay ; 

There the bats fly round at evening, 
There the rooks caw all the day. 
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LOST AND WON: 


A STORY OF CANADIAN LIFE. 


By the author of ‘* For King and Country.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


FIRE IN THE WOODS. 


* T shall know by the gleam and glitter 
Of the golden chair you wear, 
By your heart’s calm strength in loving, 
The fire they have had to bear.’ 


BOUT a fortnight after George Arnold’s 
A accident, Lenore was seated at work 
beside him one afternoon—the first on which 
he had been allowed, as a convalescent, to 
leave the bed to which he had been kept a 
close prisoner, and sit up, or rather recline, in 
an easy chair at the window. It was an exqui- 
site September day; the air soft, balmy, 
with a sort of hazy golden lustre about it 
peculiarly softening and idealizing. The 
rich blossoms that still brightened the flower- 
beds with a blaze of colour seemed all the 


lovelier because they must, ere long, be cut | 


down by the blighting frosts; and yellow 
butterflies darted hither and thither over the 


parterres, and through the vine-trellises, | 
where the yellowing leaves ai:eady showed | 


in contrast to the fast purpling clusters that 
loaded the vines. George looked out with 
a rather languid enjoyment on the soft 
autumnal beauty that lay outspread beneath 
the open window. 
wear a gentler, more softened expression 
during his illness, and another influence had 
come still further to soften him—the arrival, 
namely, of a tiny son and heir, born about 
a week after its father’s accident, and which, 
though so tiny as to require the utmost care, 
was yet prospering so as to do great credit to 
his numerous and assiduous nurses. This 
small individual, wrapped in his richly em- 
broidered blanket, had just been carried in to 
be exhibited to his papa, who felt rather ex- 
alted by the possession of his new dignity, 
and Lenore fervently hoped that this new 


His face had come to | 


| responsibility might be a turning point for 


good in George’s too “ easy-going ” life. 
Lenore had taken the favourable oppor- 
tunity of George’s softened mood to bring 
forward the subject of her betrothal to Alan, 
which he had willingly left to her tact and 
discretion to introduce. George heard it 
with a clouded brow, though without the 
ebullition of passionate displeasure which 
| she had dreaded. He said nothing for some 
| time ; then he began, moodily enough— 
“Well, of course you have a right to 
please yourself, though you can’t expect me 
| to rejoice in it exactly, or to commend your 
| taste. There’s your money, too ; it will be 
| confoundedly hard to realize yours and 
| Renée’s too, out of the business, in its pre- 
sent condition. However, I suppose I 
must make the effort, come what may, even 
| if it cripples us irretrievably !” 
“George, I care very little about the 
'money,” Lenore said, “and neither, I am 
sure, does Alan. That can wait your con- 
venience, and we are not in any hurry.” 

“ Well, that’s more than Renée ever said, 
and Mortimer seems just as stiff about her 
| getting every penny of her’s right off, as ifhe 
hadn’t a shilling of his own in the world. I 
expect somebody’s been putting mischief in 
his head about the business. That would 
have been all well enough, if I hadn’t been 
laid aside in this provoking manner. I 
suppose everything’s been going wrong 
while I have been away.” 

“George,” said Lenore, rather timidly— 
dubious as to the effect of the communica- 
tion—“ when you were laid up so com- 
pletely, Addie begged me to ask Alan to 
take charge of the business till you should 
be able to go about again, and he has done 
so.” 

George’s brow contracted, as if with phy- 
sical pain. He did not speak for a few 
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minutes, then, with a heavy sigh he half 
muttered— 


atall events! Since that is the case, Lenore, 
suppose, instead of trying to realize your 
money just now—which, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you, would be a serious thing for me 
suppose I put it down to his account and 
take him into partnership?” 

Lenore’s face brightened at once. “Oh, 
George!” she exclaimed, “just the very 
thing I was longing to have you do. It 
would be so nice !” 

“But would he agree?” asked George. 
“Mind, you mustn’t expect me to go and 
make a humble apology. I know I did 
treat him pretty badly, but it isn’t in my 
line to go and say I’m sorry.” 

, “But you are sorry, George dear,” per- 
sisted Lenore, “and I am sure if I told him 
so, he would never think of it again.” 

“Well, you can try to arrange it if you like. 
If you settle the matter, I’ll get the formalities 
arranged as soon as I’m able,” said George, 
languidly, with a weary sigh. “I must say,” 
he added, “ that you are not very ambitious, 
when you might have been Mrs. Mortimer, 
of Mortimer Hall.” 

Lenore coloured, and laughingly put her 
hand on her brother’s lips, saying that he 
“had talked quite enough for one day;” and 
then, with a restlessness which she could 
not control, she hurried down into the 
open air, to watch from the lawn the sun 
setting in a crimson lustre through the 
thickening haze, and to think with grateful 
gladness how brightly the way seemed open- 
ing out of her perplexities. 

Alan, meantime, had been faithfully trans- 
acting the duties of the business, which he 
found had got considerably into arrears 
during his own absence from it. By dint of 
great diligence, for which he felt fully repaid 
by Lenore’s smiling thanks when they met, 
he was getting the tangle somewhat straight- 
ened, and feeling the burden of responsibility 
a good deal lighter. 

The excitement of the election 
almost died away, though it would be 
long before its effects were completely ob- 
literated. Previous to Mr. Fulton’s departure, 
the rejoicing Carringtonians, feeling secure 


now of their railway, had a grand /ée— | 


getting their new member to turn the first 
sod, while beer flowed in profusion, to sig- 
nalize the event by tempting back to habits 


| 


of intoxication a number of the men whom 


| Ralph Myles, assisted by Alan, had been 
“ Seems clear I can’t get rid of the fellow, | 


| degradation. 


trying hard to recover from its slavery and 
Alan sorrowfully marked one 
after another, who had for some time been 
manfully trying to resist the temptation, 
staggering homewards after the day’s cele- 
bration. 

Then there had been a grand triumphal 
procession to escort Mr. Fulton to the rail- 
way station on his departure. Mr. Dunbar 
and Alan both watched it, somewhat sadly 
and cynically. If only all that rejoicing 
had been over the return of one really de- 
termined, in all honesty and sincerity, to 
seek the best interests of his constituents 
—to legislate for the real welfare of his 
country—then both felt they could have 
rejoiced in spite of defeat. But when they 
thought of all the hollow pretence, covering 
the grossest selfishness ; of the political chica- 
nery, misnamed public spirit and patriotism ; 
of the determination to uphold the party, 
happen what would to the State ; both felt 
heartsick and hopeless as to the political 
future. So many noble aims and purposes 
disregarded and likely to remain so, while 
individual or party ambition was to hold the 
first place as a motive of action! So many 


| desirable reforms and improvements that 


might be accomplished, while the minds of 
those who should accomplish them were 
filled only, or chiefly, with party bickerings 
and political animosities ! 

On that particular September day, when 
Lenore held the above recorded conversa- 
tion with her brother, Alan had gone out to 
Mapleford, where he was to dine and then 
go on to the mills at Heron Bay, to arrange 
for some additional lumber which he required 
to have senton, in order to fill a large order 
that had just been received. Philip Dunbar 


had, somewhat to his surprise, offered to 


had ! 


accompany him, and on the way had con- 
fided to him, what Alan, with a brother’s 
blindness, had not discovered, his attach- 
ment to Jeanie, which he had made known 
to her by letter, receiving a reply which had 
made him eager to go and have her consent 


| ratified viva voce. He had, perhaps, been en- 


couraged to proceed to this step, by being 
made a confidant of Alan’s new happiness. 
| The news, though it took Alan by surprise, 
| gave him almost as much delight as his own 
| newly found and cherished hopes ; and the 
| two friends found the drive a very pleasant 
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and short one, as they discussed, with mutual 
congratulations, their prospects of domestic 
happiness, which made the political defeat, 
Mr. Dunbar said, seem a very smali matter 
indeed. 

One thought only arrested Alan’s enthu- 
siastic pleasure in the unexpected tidings, 
the inward wonder how his sister’s strong 
religious faith would harmonize with Philip’s 
sceptical tendencies. The latter divined 
the perplexed feeling by Alan’s look and a 
half-uttered sentence, and set his mind at 
rest by telling him, in a few words—for he 
was not inclined to enlarge upon his most 
sacred feelings—that a great change had 
been gradually passing over his thoughts on 
these matters. This, indeed, Alan had half 


suspected, at times, from various slight indi- | 
cations, such as his friend’s greater willing- | 
added, 


ness to accompany him to church, his man- 
ner of earnest attention while there, and 
other signs which he had noticed in silence. 
Jeanie’s strong, unconscious influence, but 


ness and intense realization of the faith he 
professed, and the strong white light he had 
thrown into Philip’s conscience by holding 
up to it the ineffable purity of the Divine 
Ideal, had shown him, by degrees, that there 


were many things not included in his philo- 
sophy, that he had never really compre- 


hended either Christianity or himself. In 
the light of a purer ideal, he could see how 
far the cynical spirit he had fostered was re- 
moved from the divine requirement of love 
for his brother; and the cold indifference 
with which he had repelled the thought of 
the Higher Love which had at last touched 
his heart, he now saw, with an intensity of 
self-reproach, to be the darkest ingratitude. 
Seeing himself thus, in what was to him al- 
together a new light, he could feel without 
any exaggeration that he, Philip Dunbar, 
needed the purifving faith he had despised, 
as much as any of the miserable and de- 
graded around him, for whom alone he, in 
his self-sufficiency, had thought it adapted. 
And the conviction had brought him a hap- 
piness and peace and a new impulse for 
life and work which he had never known 
before. Of this he told Alan something 
briefly, quite enough, however, to enable 
him, from his own experience, to understand 
it all. 

The day was, as has been said, a soft, 
hazy, autumn one, very like an Indian sum- 
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mer day had it not been so early. Both 
Alan and Mr. Dunbar had been noticing, as 
they approached Mapleford, the gradually 
increasing haziness, even smokiness, of the 
atmosphere, and were speculating as to its 
cause. Fires in the woods had not then 
been so disastrously prevalent as they have 
since unfortunately been, and it was not for 
some time that the true cause of what they 


| at first attributed tothe state of the atmos- 
| phere occurred, as it did at last, to Alan. 


“There must be a fire in the woods some- 
where,” he exclaimed, as, at a turn in the 


road, the light breeze which was blowing 


brought towards them a slight access of the 
prevailing haze, with a faint odour as of 
burning pine-woods far away. 

‘Of course ! that’s just it,” 
“If we hadn’t been so preoccupied,” he 
smiling, “that explanation would 
have occurred to us before. I hope it isn’t 


Philip replied. 


| anywhere near Mapleford,” he said, noticing 
| the anxious look in Alan’s eye. 
still more, Ralph Myles’s earnest downright- 


“Oh, no! it isn’t in that direction ; I’m 
a little afraid ’tis near Heron Bay, though : 


| at any rate, I’d like to push on and see,” 


and he touched his horse with the whip to 
urge him to a faster pace, 

As they approached Mapleford, Alan met 
a farmer who told him that the fire was 
within a mile or two of the mills at Heron 
Bay, and if the present direction of the wind 
continued, it might come into rather alarm- 
ing proximity. Alan decided to go straight 
on without stopping at home, even for a mo- 
ment, as he felt he might be of use in an 
emergency, and Philip, with praiseworthy 
self-denial, agreed to accompany him. 

As they rapidly drove along the road to 
Heron Bay, the increasing density of the 
smoke, and even a perceptibly greater de- 
gree of heat told them of the nearness of the 
fire, and now and then they even thought 
they could distinguish the distant roar, 
which any one who has once been in the 
vicinity of a fire in the woods can never 
mistake. At Heron Bay Alan found the 
workmen in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. The fire, they said, was only about 
a mile distant, and the wind was blowing it 
straight down upon them. It was only 
within the last hour or two that they had 
become seriously alarmed, and no one 
seemed able to organize any vigorous pre- 
ventive measures. Alan and Mr. Dunbar 
urged them to immediate action, and offered 
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to head aband of volunteers to go forward 
to meet the fire, and endeavour, by chopping 
down a belt of wood in its course, to stop 
its progress by lack of aliment. 

A strong band of men was soon mustered, 
including all the hands about the place, 
and an additional supply was hurriedly 
sent for from Mapleford, who, when they 
arrived, proved a valuable reinforcement. | 
They went as far as it was possible to go 
with safety, until the hot breath of the fire 
fiend, and the dense volumes of smoke, | 
and the hissing sound of the flames, and | 
crackling of falling boughs, and crashing of 
great trees, warned them to approach no 
nearer. They worked as hard as men could 
work, plying their axes with unflinching zeal 
and industry, stimulated by Alan’s vigorous | 
example, and by his judiciously applied 
stimulus of offered reward. He felt that 
the destruction of the mills, and the valu- 
able timber stored at Heron Bay, would be 
sO serious a loss to the Arnolds as almost to 
involve their commercial failure; and he 
was resolved to allow no effort to be spared 
in order to avert such a calamity. 

But, fast as the men worked, the fire 
seemed to approach faster still. They were | 
almost stifled with its hot breath, and blind- | 


ed by the smoke, and one by one retreated 
before its violence, declaring they could 


stand it no longer. Alan worked in the 
forefront of the battle with an energy that 
seemed almost superhuman. The excite- | 
ment of feeling how much was at stake | 
seemed to render him almost insensible to | 
either fatigue or suffering. Philip watched | 
him anxiously, fearing lest he should | 
seriously injure himself, and repeatedly | 
begged him to retreat. But he was deter- 
mined to make the breach in the destroyer’s | 
way as wide as possible before he gave in. 
As the sun set and the dusk drew on, the | 
scene became indescribably grand. The line | 
of blazing, hissing fire became brilliantly 
visible behind the dark forms of the inter- | 
vening trees. They could see one wood- 
land giant after another catch the fire on 
its far-stretching branches, which blazed and | 
crackled, like forked lightning, against the | 
sky, and tossed showers of sparks like fiery 
crests around them, spreading the flame in 
every direction. At last, the little advance 
party had to quit their perilous outpost and | 
retreat to a distance, to watch whether | 
the breach they had made would do any- | 
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thing to check or divert the progress of the 
fire. Alan had previously sent a large de- 
tachment of the men, who had declined to 
continue working at the outpost, to take 
every precaution, by keeping the buildings 
and piles of lumber thoroughly wetted, to 
prevent their taking fire from the showers of 
sparks that fell so thickly around. The little 
fire-engine at Carrington did good service 
in accomplishing this important end. 

Alan was almost in despair when he saw 
that the fire seemed ready to overleap the 
breach which had cost them an afternoon’s 
labour, as if it were an interruption of the 
most trifling account. Those beautiful 
woods must go, then, he thought sadly, 
involving an immense loss in that alone ; 
and if they went, not their most strenuous 
exertions could save the mills and lumber 
yard. 

But just as his discouragement had 
reached the lowest ebb, the wind changed. 
Therecould benomistake about it; the sparks 
and the billows of red smoke had changed 
their direction, and, instead of bearing right 
down upon them, were spreading away 
diagonally—towards the creek. The breach 
would stop it now! There was no fear of 
that, when the added force of the wind was 
removed; and when the fire reached the 
creek it would be fairly brought to bay. 
Alan watched for some time, scarcely daring 
to trust his sight, till he saw the other side 
of the belt a long line of smouldering red 
embers—the fire heading decidedly in the 
direction of the creek, in which it must find 
an effectual check. Then, when the intense 
strain on mind and body was so suddenly 
and entirely removed, Alan, for the first 


| time in his life, fainted completely away. 


Philip Dunbar had him at once conveyed 


| to Mapleford, after restoratives had brought 


him back to consciousness, leaving him, 
however, in a state of complete prostration, 
so that the first meeting between Jeanie and 
Philip, as plighted lovers, took place, 


| strangely enough, under almost the same 
| circumstances as that of Alan and Lenore. 


But in this case their fears were not seriously 
excited, nor, indeed, did they know at first 
how severe were the internal injuries which 
Alan had sustained from breathing so long 
and unremittingly the heated air, in spite of 
the precaution they had all taken of binding 
a wet handkerchief over mouth and nose. 
Philip went back to Carrington early next 
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day, and of course went at once to Ivystone 
to report what had happened—the fire being 
then almost burned out—and to add to his 
report a reassuring message which Alan had 
sent to Lenore. 

But, in spite of the message, it need 
hardly be said that Lenore’s uneasiness was 


seriously excited ; and as Philip hinted that | 


nothing would be so likely to restore and 
rouse Alan as her own presence, she was 


soon on her way to Carrington, accompanied | 


by Dr. Wilmot. 


or two merely, as he had at first hoped. 
The heated air he had inhaled so profusely 


had affected his lungs, and he continued to 
suffer from pain and prostration for many | 


days. But, cheered by Lenore’s society 


illness a dreary time; indeed, 
cause of his seeing so much of his betrothed, 
and learning to know and appreciate her 
better even than he had done before. For 
the exquisite tenderness of Lenore’s loving 
and sympathetic nature never shone so 
brightly as in a time of suffering or sorrow. 

One day during his convalescence, a time 
enjoyed doubly both by himself and Lenore, 
Jeanie came in, with a little parcel in her 
hand, which, with a somewhat mischievous 
smile, she handed to Alan, asking whether 
he remembered the “ white squaw.” Alan 
almost started when, opening the parcel, he 
recognised the moccasins and card-case 
given him by Ben’s grandmother so long be- 
fore, and recalled the varied associations 
which the sight of them brought so vividly 
back. 

Lenore knew all Alan’s history long be- 
fore this time. He had kept nothing back 
from her, and they had had plenty of oppor- 
tunity for going back over the past, which 
seemed now so confusedly mingled with the 
present. He told her now the history of the 
old squaw’s parting gift, and insisted on 
Lenore’s trying on the moccasins. They 
fitted her little feet to perfection, and Jeanie 
told Alan, laughing, that it was well the 
prince had found Cinderella at last, to which 
Alan replied with a retort that forced Jeanie 
to a blushing retreat. 

That winter Lenore’s friends remarked 
what dainty embroidered moccasins she 
wore, and her odd Indian card-case became 
the theme of a good deal of remark, since 





| over by 
and loving ministrations, he did not find his | 
he almost | 
congratulated himself upon it, as being the | 
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she would use it instead of her own pretty 
little mother-of-pearl one. But there were 
other things observable about Lenore that 
winter that were more noteworthy still. 
There was in her face and manner a bright- 
ness that did not use to be there; the ex- 
pression of her dark eyes was not so wistful ; 
her movements had a spring and energy 


| about them that they were not wont to pos- 


sess. She continued well and strong too, 
though she did not go southward; and, with 


| the exception of one or two trifling colds, 
Alan’s recovery was not a matter ofa day | 


her continued health justified Dr. Wilmot’s 


| permission, somewhat reluctantly extorted, 


to remain at home. 

Miss Honeydew, who was in the secret 
of the engagement, was completely won 
Lenore’s devotion to Alan during 
his illness, and was compelled to give in her 
cordial approval of Alan’s choice somewhat 
in spite of herself; for, having failed in her 


| first attempt to induce Alan to turn his 


thoughts in the direction of Mary Burridge, 
she had been indulging in a pleasant little 
dream of making up to her favourite for his 
first disappointment, by providing him with 
a sweet and by no means portionless little 
wife, in the person of her niece, Bertha 
Honeydew. But, like many a similar match- 
maker in intention, she found herself frus- 
trated once more, and submitted with all 
the better grace that this time even her 
sharp eyes could find no fault in Alan’s 
choice. 

As for Mrs. Campbell, she already loved 
Lenore as a daughter, and Lenore clung to 
her as one who had long sorely missed a 
mother’s affection. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSION. 


‘* Ah! who am I, that God hath saved 
Me from the doom I did desire, 
And crossed the lot myself had craved, 
To set me higher?” 


S may easily be supposed after the: 
events narrated in the last chapter, 

there could not be much further difficulty in 
the way either of the recognition of the en- 
gagement of Alan and Lenore, or of the pro- 


posed partnership. George Arnold could 
not refuse to thank Alan most heartily for 
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the exertions to which he owed so much, 

since, but for the vigorous measures he 

had taken, it was hardly probable that even 

the change of wind would have saved his 

property. The thanks were not, it is true, 

given with the best grace in the world, and 

the first interview was rather a constrained | 
and unpleasant one for both parties ; but, 
for Lenore’s sake, Alan would have gone | 
cheerfully through a much more embarrass- | 
ing meeting. 

It was, however, thought to be both the 
pleasantest and the wisest arrangement that | 
Alan should reside at Heron Bay, taking | 
charge of the mills there, which were fast 
rising in importance; so that now he would 
unexpectedly be able to embody, in tangible | 
form, the very “castle in the air” he had 
once built, under very different circumstan- 
ces, at Heron Bay 

Renée Arnold’s marriage took place during | 
the winter with great pomp and circum- 
stance, as became a bride who was to be the 
lady of an English manor. Half the girls in 
Carrington envied the fortunate bride, and 
could talk of nothing else for weeks than 
the rich trousseau — partly ordered from 
Paris—and the magnificent wedding presents 
that came from the bridegroom’s English 
relatives. They wondered, too, whether 


rumour said, she might, in the first place, 
have secured so brilliant a match ; which 
only proved that they could not in the least 


wandered over, and which she still some- 
times longed to see with her bodily eyes. 

In June came the well-remembered Fe- 
nian raid, alarming enough at the time, 
though its sudden collapse makes it assume 
rather insignificant proportions now that it 
is viewed as a thing of the past. It was with 


| a throbbing anxiety which she never forgot, 


that Lenore saw Alan depart at the head of 
a detachment of the Carrington volunteers, 
which was ordered to the front—in a most 
trying uncertainty whether he might not be 
going direct into active service. But even if 
she could have done so, Lenore would not 
have sought to keep back her betrothed from 
the duty he owed to his country ; and with a 
half murmured ‘‘God bless and keep you, 
dearest !” she saw him depart,as many another 
Canadian did at that crisis, taking his life in 


| his hand, in order to defend his country 


againat a foe whose quarrel was not with 
Canada, but England. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that Mr. 
Richard Sharpley displayed ‘ the better part 
of valour,” by remaining quietly at home as 
chairman of the Carrington Home Defence 
Committee—a post which, considering the 
remoteness of that place from the frontier, 


| could scarcely be regarded as one of extreme 
| peril. 
Lenore were not a little repentant, if, as | 


sound the depths of Lenore’s heart, or know | 


how heartily content she felt, when she 
maids, that she was the betrothed of Alan 


mer. 


The other wedding, at which Lenore offi- | Lenore Campbell, and Alan and his wife 


ciated in the same capacity two or three 
months later, was very different as to exter- 
nal pomp and ceremony, but certainly not 
less happy in its quiet simplicity. And when 
Philip Dunbar brought home his wife from 
their short wedding-tour, to brighten, with a 
sunshine the more precious that it came so 
late, his formerly lonely home, neither of 
them, in the tranquil happiness of their quiet 
domestic life, found any room for envy of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mortimer, then making an extended 
Continental tour; though Philip playfully 
promised his wife that they should yet, some 
time or other, go together to visit the old 
lands which her imagination had often 


However, those troubles happily passed 
over with a comparatively small amount of 
bloodshed, only costing the lives of some 
half-dozen brave Canadian volunteers ; and 
Alan returned to find the happiness of the 


| tranquillity that succeeded the excitement 
officiated as one of her sister’s brides- | 


only enhanced by the passing cloud of anx- 


| iety. 
Campbell, not the bride of Lionel Morti- | 


| 





It was in the golden September days of 
that summer that Lenore Arnold became 


took possession of “ Forest Lawn,” as they 


| called their new home at Heron Bay, a pretty, 


tasteful, brown cottage with a wide veran- 
dah, built upon the green slope which Alan 
had fixed upon, on the day of the picnic, as 
so charming a situation fora home. Most 
of the large forest trees have been left, and 
form behind the house a protective belt, 
screening it from northerly and easterly 


| winds. In front,a sunny, green lawn, dotted 
| in course of time with bright flower-beds 
| and shrubberies, extends down to the blue 


lake lying calmly, with its islands, below. 
The wide verandah, with its lovely view, 
affords in summer a pleasant sitting-room, 
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where Lenore frequently sits, book or work | 
in hand, but often beguiled from either by 
the fair page of nature’s beauty which lies | 
outspread before her. There, too, often sits | 
Mrs. Campbell, who resides chiefly with | 
her son, at his and Lenore’s earnest re- 
quest, though Jeanie also often claims a 
large share of her mother’s time. And 
there, too, in summer, usually lies Ponto, 
who has continued to be his master’s faith- 
ful attendant, although advancing age now 
somewhat impedes his following him, as 
of old, on all occasions. 


| “as good as 


| own estimate, 


Lenore’s little drawing-room, opening on | 
the verandah, is furnished unpretendingly, | 


as becomes a cottage, but with refinement 
and taste ; and she is far more proud of 
her cottage and her little ménage than she 


ever was of all the state and luxury of | 


Ivystone ; nor have her health or spirits ever 


| flowers and pets. 


suffered, as her sister-in-law predicted, from | 
her removal to a home where a willing sim- 


plicity and economy are brightened and 
beautified by complete sympathy and happy 
love. 

In Alan’s office at the Mills hangs the 
identical photograph of Lenore which he 
had first seen on his visit to the photo- 
grapher’s in company with Lottie. He still 


has in his possession the photograph of the 


latter which was taken on that occasion, 


which he had never been asked to return. | 


When he meets with it, as he occasionally 
does, he can hardly help the involuntary 
comparison of the pictured face with the 
sweet face of his precious Lenore, and the 
wonder how his boyish imagination could | 
ever have been so deeply impressed with 
Lottie’s meresensuous beauty—a beauty that 


he now sees to have been so completely that | 


of mere external form and colouring, 
which he can detect the germs of the 
selfishness and sensuousness that are fast 
developing themselves, to the rapid deterio- 
ration of Mrs. 
looks. 

She and her husband “get on,” with a 
fair amount of smoothness, so far at least as 
their interests and pursuits harmonize. But 
when these clash, or Lottie’s pleasure is in- 
compatible with Dick’s—as happens not 
infrequently—Dick, determined as he is, 
usually has to give in before Lottie’s greater 
persistency. Mr. Ward died somewhat sud- 
denly, and Mrs. Ward lives chiefly with her 
married daughters in Radnor. Lottie is 


Sharpley’s youthful good | 


” 


2 


| under Mr. Honeydew’s auspices. 
| ceeds Alan generously invested to meet the 


quite determined to be yet, in course of time, 
the Arnolds,” whatever she 
means by that ; and as Dick continues to 
prosper in the world, it is possible that she 
may succeed in her aim—according to her 
at least. But her mother, 
owing both to her increasing infirmities and 
her “unfashionable” aspect, would be a 


| drag upon her, to which Lottie could not 


submit. If Mrs. Ward ever feels the sharp- 
ness of having “ a thankless child” —though 
as her faculties are failing somewhat, she may 
not feel it very acutely—she will hardly, 
perhaps, have the discernment to trace 
Lottie’s conduct to the selfishness of mo- 
tive and action inherited from herself, and 
fostered by her own maxims and example. 

Miss Honeydew is once more alone, in 
her vine-embowered cott: ige, happy with her 
Her solitude i is, however, 
enlivened by occasional visits from her niece 
Bertha, who, as well as Miss Honeydew, is 
always a most welcome guest at Forest 
Lawn. When Bertha is visiting her, Miss 
Hepzibah finds that Ralph Myles, who 
now usually resides in that vicinity, is sus- 
piciously apt to drop in, and she sometimes 
wonders whether anything is likely to come 
of it ; whether Bertha, with her city habits 
and luxurious nurture, would ever consent 
to share the hard and laborious life of a 
country missionary. Sometimes she thinks 
she will, and prepares herself for the task 
of persuading her brother to ‘‘make. the 
young people happy.” 

Her brother, by the way, on one of his 
visits to Mapleford, made an exploring ex- 
pedition with Alan into the back-country, 


| then just beginning to acquire a reputation 


for mineral wealth, in the course of which 
they stumbled upon Alan’s unappreciated bit 
of property at Deer Lake, which turned out 
to be one of the best mining sites in the 


| vicinity, and was in due time profitably sold 


toan American Mining Company, organized 
The pro- 


expenses of Hugh’s education, a piece of 
brotherly generosity which was, however, 
accepted by Hugh only on the condition 
that it should be regarded merely as an ad- 
vance, to be repaid when he should have 
arrived at the coveted point of earning an 
income of his own by his legal practice. To 
this end he is working hard and steadily, 
hoping, by and by, to enter into a partner- 
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ship with his brother-in-law, Mr. Dunbar. 
He retains his old boyish admiration for 
Pauline, and the two have many a playful 
flirtation at Ivystone or Forest Lawn, be- 
tween which Pauline divides her time. 

Ben is “getting on,” as his zeal and 
steadiness deserve. He is foreman now at 
Heron Bay, and is likely from present ap- 
pearances to take to himself a ‘white 
squaw,” in the person of Helen Morgan, 
who, her mother being dead, accompanied 
Lenore to Heron Bay as her principal do- 
mestic. 

The happiest people, they say, have no 


history, and the tranquil happiness of our 
Alan and Lenore is not likely to afford 
much of the tragic element without which 
a story can hardly be deeply interesting. It 
is possible that, at a future time, we may 
have something to say of Pauline’s maiden 


history, and may have another glimpse of 


Lenore as a happy matron. Suffice it, at 
present, to say that the family life at Forest 
Lawn is happy enough to fill both Alan and 
Lenore with an ever-grateful gladness, and 
to make Alan rejoice heartily when, in look- 
ing back over his past life, he discerns all 
he has ** Lost AND Won.” 


CHRISTMAS. 


HE birthday of the Christ-child dawneth slow, 
Out of the opal east, in rosy flame ; 


As if a luminous picture, in its frame— 


A great cathedral window—toward the sun 


Lifted a form divine, that still below 


Stretched hands of benediction ; while the air 


Swayed the bright aureole of the flowing hair 


Which lit our upturned faces ;—even so 


Look on us from the heavens, Divinest One! 


And let us hear through the slow-moving years, 


(Long centuries of wrongs, and crimes, and tears,) 


The echo of the angels’ song again,— 


‘Peace and goodwill—goodwill and peace to men !” 


A little space make silence,—that our ears, 


Filled with the din of toil, and moil, and pain, 


May catch the jubilant rapture of the skies, 


The Glorias of the choirs of Paradise. 


The hills still tremble when the thunders cease 


Of the loud diapason,—and again 


Through the rapt stillness steals the hymn of peace, 


Melodious and sweet its far refrain, 


Dying in distance, as the shadows die 


Of white wings vanished up the morning sky— 


“‘ Peace and goodwill—goodwill and peace to men!” 


Ingersoll, Ont. 
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THE STORY OF WILL ADAMS. 


THE STORY OF WILL ADAMS, 


THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN WHO VISITED JAPAN.* 


BY C.. i. 


HOUGH the City of Yeddo cannot 
compare in either historical or ro- 
mantic interest with many other cities in 
the Empire of Japan, yet it has several 
claims to the interest of both Japanese and 
foreigners which none possesses in a greater 
degree. From one end of it to the other, 
both inside and outside the walls, are the 
Yashities (residences) of Daimios (noble- 
men), each of whom has a history connected 
with his family—its rise, and the fortunes 
and adventures of all its members both good 
and bad ;—and thus the history of the city 
and that of the Princes who were formerly 
obliged to reside there for nearly the half of 
their lives became closely interwoven with 
each other. What a number of cities in 
Europe would be uninteresting to the tra- 


veller, in spite of civilization, picturesque 
scenery, and the beauty of their buildings, 
were it not for the personal histories and 


associations connected with them! And so 
it is with this great city of the East—in size 
nearly equal to London. Here, in a narrow 
street leading from the Nipon Bashi—a place 
almost in the heart of the fishmongers’ 
quarter, and one which has nothing in itself 
to induce any one to visit it—stood the for- 
mer residence of William Adams, the first 
Englishman who visited and lived among 
the natives. This man deserves to be re- 


membered by every one who takes any in- | 


terest or thought respecting foreign inter- 
course with that country; and if Marco 
Polo be mentioned with respect as the’ first 
European who published to the world that 
there was such a country as Japan, although 
he had never visited it, but only heard of it, 
when he was staying at the Court of Kublai 
Khan, about the end of the thirteenth cen- 


This sketch is written from notes personally 
gathered by the writer during a five years’ residence 
in Japan. 
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tury; if Francois Xavier enjoys a venerated 
reputation as the founder of Christianity in 
the ancient Empire ; no less should Will 
Adams hold a niche among the most worthy 
of those who, in days when the navigation 
of the high seas was a very different matter 
from what it is now, undertook to conduct 
a squadron through the Straits of Magellan, in 
order to seek a profitable market for Dutch 
merchandise in the country of the Kami. 
Enquiries were first made in the Anjin 
Cho, in Yeddo, in the hopes of finding some 
traditions of Will Adams, the old pilot. But 
to only one question of the many which 
were asked of the Cho Yakunin (or head 
man) was any satisfactory reply given. The 
first enquiry was whether it was known why 
the Cho was named Anjin? The ready re- 


| ply was, ‘‘ Yes, it was named after a very 


good foreigner who lived there a long time 
ago.” The next question was, “ How long 
ago?’’ But upon this the officer was en- 
tirely out of his latitude—‘“ Oh, a very long 
time—about six or seven hundred years.” 
As the city was not in existence more than 
about three hundred years ago, this at once 
showed that persons instituting enquiries 
were not likely to make much out of him; 
and so it proved: he did not know what be- 
came of Adams, or where he died or was 
buried. All he did know was that a certain 
O’Matsuri, or Festival, which is held on the 
15th day of the 6th month, although not 
named after him, is generally considered to 
have been held in honour of “the good 
foreigner,” as they called him. 

Many prominent writers since his day 
have mentioned Will Adams, but his name 
has only very lately come under the notice 
of foreigners, from the circumstance of his 
grave having been discovered, and that, 
too, within a short distance of Yokohama, 
the principal open consular Port of Japan. 


‘A gentleman of my acquaintance, engaged 
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in one of the mercantile houses in Yoko- 


hama, who has improved his time during | the temples. 
his residence in Japan by endeavouring to | 


acquaint himself with the language, man- 
ners, and customs of the people, was _re- 
cently, while reading 
and the Japanese,” as he informed me, struck 
with the fact that no foreigner had made any 
effort to learn anything about Will Adams 
beyond what was to be read in books. Yet 
one fact mentioned by Hildreth gave him a 
clue which he at once seized upon, and 
availed himself of. In the account of the 
presentation of a certain captain of an 
English expedition, which reached Japan 
about the year 1612, to some of the 
highest officials at Suruga, in which he 
was accompanied by Adams, it was stated 
that, in returning to Yeddo, they saw 
many very beautiful temples on the way, 
one of which contained a gigantic image of 
Buddha, made of copper, hollow within, but 
of very substantial thickness. It was, as 
they guessed, about thirty feet high, in like- 
ness of a man kneeling on the ground and 
seated on his heels, clothed in a kimouo 
(or gown), the pattern of which was related 
by the priests to have been cut out by Joss 
himself in the early days of the Empire, 


and was considered by them to be the height 
of perfection, although to European eyes it 
bore a very strong likeness to an old tattooed 


South Sea Islander. The echo of the shouts 
of some of the company who visited this 
monster was very loud; but to make this 
intelligible [ must state that the whole of 
them got into his head through a small trap- 
door kept there by the native clergy, or 
Bosans, for the purpose of extorting money 
from the many too-confiding pilgrims who 
visited the image annually, in return for 
which they were promised wealth in this 
next. It is stated that, even in those re- 
scribed their names on the image, after the 
usual Cockney fashion, showing very clearly 


be immortalized by their visit to this great 
Japanese Joss. 
their having visited the great and famous 
image called Daibutz, near Kamakura, a 
beautiful village where the seven sacred 
temples stand, and which is the resort of 
many foreigners when any holiday occurs, 
principally on account of the beauty of the 


Hildreth’s “ Japan | 
| appear to Europeans, it is firmly believed in 


This seemed to point to | 


| their memory, 
that they, as well as the natives, wished to | 
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scenery and the magnificent decorations of 
Sacred white horses and tor- 
toises are also kept there. One of the latter 
| is stated by the priest in charge of the 
largest temple to be some two thousand 
years old; and however absurd this may 


by the Japanese. It occurred to the gentle- 
man before mentioned that the priest of the 
great idol might know of some tradition 
connected with such visitors, and he took 
an early opportunity of paying him a visit 
and making enquiries of him, but received 
no further satisfaction from him than a pro- 
mise to endeavour to ascertain whether any- 
thing was known of the Englishman who, in 
the days of Iyeyas, occupied a residence in 
Anjin Cho, near Nipon Bashi, Yeddo. In 
a few days the priest visited him, and stated 
that, with the clue he had given him, he had 
found, in a native book called “ Miurashi,” 
some information respecting Anjin Sama 
(Sama, equal to Mr.), and, especially, that 
he had lived at a small village near Yokoska 
(the present site of the Japanese naval 
yard, dry docks, and gun factories, &c.), 
and th: it he died and was buried there. He 
also mentioned certain relics which had be- 
longed to Adams, and were amongst the 
most prized at the Temple of Zookozan 
Yoodoshi, near the village. 

With this information from the priest he 
hurried off to the place indicated, and there 
found everything he had been led to expect, 
and, with the assistance of the priests of the 
temple, found the grave of Will Adams and 
his wife. The latter is represented to have 
been the most beautiful girl in the village ; and 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
Adams had been able to obtain the consent 


| of her parents to their marriage, but after 
| much energy 
world and a certain seat with Joss in the | 


and perseverance they were 
obliged to succumb, and he became the 


| happy possessor of his fair bride, according 
mote days, some of the English visitors in- | 


to the rites of the Buddhist Church or creed. 
A beautiful monument has been erected to 
and a long inscription in 
Japanese characters, setting forth the virtues 
of them both, in the most glowing terms, 
was written thereon, calling vividly to mind, 
from the beauty of the romantic spot in 
which their remains had been laid, the 
touching story of Paul and Virginia. 
According to some old papers and books 
which were found among other relics in the 
temple, and which had been preserved by 
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the Japanese from the time of his death, 
William Adams was born in Kent. He was 
apprenticed to the sea at an early age, and 
served for twelve years under an old sea 
captain named Nicholas Diggins. He sub- | 
sequently entered the royal navy during the | 
reign of Elizabeth, rose to the rank of 
master or pilot, and then, returning to the | 
merchant service, ultimately engaged to go 
on board the Charity, of one hundred and 
sixty tons, and carrying one hundred and 


ten men, as chief pilot of a squadron of five | 


which were fitted out in Holland 
for a trading voyage to Japan. ‘The names 
of the five ships were, Faith, Hope, Charity 
mentioned), /ideity, and Good 
News, the last-named vessel being of only 
seventy-five tons, and carrying fifty men. 
Of the whole squadron the Charity alone 
reached Japan, and even then only after 
great trials and hardships. 
the voyage presents a picture of suffering 
and disaster which makes one wonder that 
any inducements could prevail on men to 
them. The squadron left Holland, 
as far as I remember the story, about June, 
and in two months afterwards reached the 


vessels 


be fore 


risk 


Cape de Verde Islands,where they remained | 


about three weeks, to refresh the men, 


of whom many were sick with scurvy, in- | 


cluding their commander-in-chief, who 


died soon after they recommenced their | 


voyage. They fell in with nothing but 
heavy gales ahead, and frightful weather 
generally, seas running mountains high ; and 


days,they drifted on to the coast of Guinea, 


of the Equator. The sick were sent ashore, 
and soon after a French sailor 
board, who promised to use his influence 
for them with the negro king. The country 
was more or less barren and could furnish 
but few supplies ; and as the sick recovered 
from scurvy those who 
hitherto began to suffer from fever. 

In this state of distress they again got 
under weigh, and steered a course for the 


the Island of Annobon, in the Gulf of Guinea, 
they landed, took the town, which contain- 


ed only about eighty houses, and obtained a | 
Still the men | 
continued to die, and they buried more | 


supply of beef and of fruits. 


than thirty on this island alone. Two months 
were thus spent on the African coast, the 


The account of | 


came on | 
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ships setting sail again about the middle of 
November. However, they were again 
greatly delayed, this time by one of the ves- 
sels having carried away her mainmast, and 
it was no less than five months before they 
reached the Strait of Magellan, the crews 
during most of the time being on short 
allowance, and actually coming to such 
extremities at last as to be obliged to eat the 
calf skin with which the ropes were covered 
to protect them from the weather. 

Having entered the Strait, in April, 1599, 
they obtained a good supply of penguins 
for food ; but the commander stopping to 
wood and water, they were overtaken by the 
winter, then just setting in, during which 
they lost more than one hundred men from 
cold and hunger, and were thus detained 
(though, according to Adams, there were 
many times when they might have got 
through) till September, when at last they 
entered the South Sea. 

A few days afterwards they encountered a 
heavy gale, by which the ships were separa- 
ted. The Faith and Fidelity were driven back 


| into the Strait, and the crews of those ves- 


sels are supposed to have perished on the 
inhospitable shores of Patagonia. The other 


| three ships steered separately for the coast 


of Chili,where a rendezvous, in latitude 46°, 
had been appointed. The Charity, in which 
Will Adams was, on reaching the place of 


| rendezvous, found some Indians, who at 


first furnished some sheep in exchange for 


| ° . . 
| knives, axes, &c., with which they seemed 
having been obliged to heave to for many | 


well satisfied. ‘They shortly after disap- 


| peared, however, probably through Spanish 
and landed on Cape Gonsalves, just south | 


influence. Having waited a month, and 
hearing nothing of her consorts, the Charity 
ran up to the Island of Mocha, and thence 
to a neighbouring island called Santa 
Maria. Here, on the mainland close by, 
they saw a number of people, and _ boats 


| were sent ashore for a parley, but the inhab- 
had been well | 


itants tried to prevent the sailors from land- 
ing, by shooting at them with hundreds of 
arrows. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” says Adams, “hav- 


| ing no food in our ship, and hoping to find 
coast of Brazil ; but falling in soon after with | 


some on shore, we landed forcibly about 


| thirty men, and drove the savages from the 


water side, but most of them were more or 
less wounded with their arrows. Having 
landed, they made signs of friendship, and 
gave them to understand there was not the 
slightest ill-feeling, and in the end came to a 
parley, with signs that their wish was to ex- 
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change iron, silver, cloth, &c., with them 
for food ; whereupon they gave the men 
wine, with batatas (a kind of sweet potato), 
and other fruits, and told them by signs and | 
tokens to go on board again, and the next | 
day to come and they would bring more.” 

The next day, after a council of war had 
been held, in which it was resolved not to 
land more than two or three men at a time, 
the captain approached the shore with all 
the force he had. Great numbers of savages 
were seen on the beach, who made signs for | 
the boats to land, and in the end, as the 
people would not come near the boats, 
about thirty men landed, with muskets, and 
marched up towards three or four houses; but 
before they had gone a hundred yards they 
found themselves in an ambush, and the 
whole were taken or killed on the beach. 
The boats waited a short distance from 
the beach for a long time to see if any of 
the crew might return, but seeing no hope 
of recovering any of them, they returned 
to the ship with the bad news that all the 
men who landed were killed ; which made 
the look-out a very poor one, as they had 
barely enough men left to weigh anchor and 
work the ship. 

After waiting a day longer, they went over 
to the neighbouring island of Santa Maria, 
where they found the //opfe, which had just 
arrived, but in as bad a plight as themselves, 
having, at the Island of Mocha, the day 
before the Charity had passed there, lost 
their captain and twenty-seven men in an 
attempt to land and obtain provisions. 
Some provisions were finally got by detain- 
ing two Spaniards who came to look at the 
ships, and informing them that before they 
could go on shore again they would have 
to pay a ransom in sheep and bullocks. A 
council was held on board the ships, and it 
was proposed to burn or sink one of them, 
as they had not enough men left to work 
them both ; but the new captains, who had 
just been appointed, could not agree which 


ship should be thus dealt with. At length, | 


the men being somewhat refreshed, they 
debated what should be done to make the 
voyage as profitable as possible to the mer- 
chants. It was stated by one of the sailors, 


who had been on the coast of Japan in a | 


Portuguese ship, that woollen cloth, of which 
they had much on board, was the best mer- 


chandise for that market, and considering | 
that the East Indies were not countries in 
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which cloths would be likely to be very 
acceptable, they concluded to keep all they 
had of this article for the Japanese market. 
Hearing also from the people on shore that 
Spanish cruisers were after them—by whom 


| in fact they had lost their third vessel—it 


was finally resolved to stand away for 
Japan. In their way they encountered a 
group of islands lying about 16 degrees 
North latitude (in all probability the Sand- 
wich Islands), to which eight of their men 
ran away with the pinnace, seven of whom 
were eaten by the Islanders, as was re 
ported by the remaining man, who was 
retaken. How this man escaped the same 
fate as his companions could never be 
clearly ascertained, as when he was re- 
covered he was partly deranged, probably in 
consequence of the horrible sight he must 
have witnessed when his friends were being 
cut up and roasted before his eyes. However, 
he did escape, and was picked up by one of 
the boats, a few days afterwards, in a very 
sorry condition. On his arrival on board 
the ship again he became sullen, and scarcely 
spoke or looked at any one for the rest of 
the voyage, or rather until he died, some 
weeks afterwards. The ships sailed in 
consort for some weeks, with fine variable 
weather, until one night it came on to blow 
atremendous gale, with thunder and light 
ning fearful to behold. In the morning the 
Charity was leaking and labouring heavily, 
but the wind was rapidly dying away 
During the height of the gale the ships 
separated, and the /fofe was never after- 
wards heard of, and was supposed to have 
foundered during the gale. The Charit 
still kept on her course, as it was about the 
only thing to be done. A number of her 
men were sick and many of them dead 
when, in the middle of April, being then in 
great misery, with only four or five men, out 
of acompany of five-and-twenty, able towalk, 
and as many more to crawl about the deck 
on their hands and knees, the glad cry of 
“Land Ho!” was heard, and it was soon 
ascertained to be the eastern coast of Ximo, 
| in Japan. The ship was almost immediately 
| boarded by numerous boats which they had 
| no force to resist, but the boatmen offered no 
| injury beyond stealing everything they could 
lay their hands on. ‘This, however, was put 
| a stop to the next day by the Governor of the 
neighbouring district, who sent soldiers on 
| board to protect the cargo, and who treated 


the crew with great kindness, furnishing them 
with all necessary refreshments, and giving 
them a house on shore for their sick, of whom 
nine finally died. 

For some days the only conversation held | 
was by signs ; but before long a Portuguese | 
Jesuit, with some other Portuguese, arrived | 
from Nagasaki, on the opposite or western | 
coast of the island. The Dutch now had an | 
interpreter ; but what with religious and | 
national antipathies, little was to be hoped | 
from a Jesuit anda Portuguese ; in fact, the | 
Portuguese accused them of being pirates, 
and two of their own company, in hopes of 
getting control of the cargo, turned traitors 
and plotted with the Portuguese. After five | 
days, the Emperor sent five junks, in one of 
which Will Adams, attended by one of the | 
sailors, was conveyed to Osaka (now a con- 
sular open port), distant about two hundred 
and forty miles. Here he found the Emperor, 
‘in a wonderfully costly house, gilded with 
gold in abundance,” who in severalinterviews 
treated him with great kindness, and was 
very inquisitive as to his country and the 
cause of his coming. Adams replied that 
the English were a people who had long 
sought out the East Indies, desiring friend- 
ship in the way of trade with all kings and 
potentates, and having in their country any 


quantity of merchandise which might be ex- 


changed to mutual advantage. The Em- 
peror then inquired if the people in Adams’s 
country had no wars. He was answered that 
they had with the Spanish and Portuguese, 
but were at peace with all other nations. 
He also inquired as to Adams’s religious 
opinions. Adams in answer informed His 
Majesty that he was a Kalathumpian, which 
found great favour in the eyes of the Em- 
peror, as he intimated to Adams that he 
was one himself. His Majesty next asked 
how he got to Japan, and when Adams, by 
way of answer, produced a chart of the 
world, and pointed out the passage through 
the Strait of Magellan, the Emperor smiled 
and said, in Japanese, ‘“ Wakarungi,” equi- 
valent to ‘*No, you don’t,” and showed 
plainly extraordinary signs of incredulity. 
Notwithstanding this friendly reception, | 
Adams was ordered back to prison, where 
he was kept for thirty-nine days, expecting, 
though well treated, to be crucified, which 
he learned was the customary mode of exe- 
cution in that country. Adams thought of | 
home, and vowed that if he ever got out | 
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of the country, nothing short of lunacy 
would ever get him to undertake a second 
journey to it. In fact, as he afterwards dis- 
covered, the Portuguese were employing this 
interval in poisoning the minds of the natives 
against these new comers, whom they re- 
presented as thieves and common sea rob- 
bers, whom it was necessary to put to death 
to prevent any more of their freebooting 
countrymen from coming to ruin the Japan- 
ese trade. At length, however, the Emperor 
gave this answer; that as yet these stran- 
gers had done no damage to him or to any 
of his people, and it would be against rea- 
son and justice to punish them ; and, send- 
ing again for Adams, after another long con- 
versation, and taking into consideration his 
religious views, he set him at liberty, giving 
him leave to visit the ship and his compan- 
ions, of whom in the interval he had heard 
nothing. Adams found them close by, the 
ship in the meantime having been brought 
to Takai, within seven miles of Osaka. The 
men had suffered nothing, but the ship had 
been completely stripped, her whole com- 
pany being thus left with only the clothes 
on their backs. The Emperor, indeed, 
ordered restitution, but the plundered arti- 
cles were so disposed of and concealed that 
nothing could be recovered except fifty thou- 
sand small silver coins, equal to about 
$5,000, which had formed part of the cargo, 
and which were given up to the officers as a 
fund for their support and that of the men. 
Afterwards the ship was taken still east- 
wards, to a port near Yeddo. All means 
were used to get her clear, with leave to de- 
part, in which suit a considerable part of 
this money was spent ; till, at the end of two 


| years, the men refusing any longer to obey 


Adams and the master, the remaining money 
was, “ for quietness sake,” divided, and each 
was leftto shift for himself: the Emperor, how- 
ever, added an allowance to each man of two 


| pounds of rice a day (which is the usual 


allowance made to a Japanese labourer), be- 
sides an annual pension in money amounting 


| to about twenty-four dollars (Ni Ju Shi Rio). 
| In Will Adams’s case this pension was after- 


wards raised to about one hundred and forty 
dollars (Hiaku Shi Ju Rio), as a reward for 


having built two ships for the Emperor on 


the European model. Adams’s knowledge 


| of mathematics also proved serviceable to 


him, and he was soon in such favour as to be 
able, according to the account found among 
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his papers, to return good for evil to several 
of his former maligners. The Emperor ac- 
knowledged his services, and endeavoured to 
content him by giving him a living like unto 
a lordship in England, with eighty or ninety 
retainers as his servants or slaves, and the 
usual number of wives for persons of his 
rank. I may mention here, as a trait of 
Japanese custom, that any man may have as 
many wives as he can find rice for, although 
only the first wife and her offspring are le- 
gitimate, so far as inheriting property is 
concerned. However, notwithstanding all 
these advantages (?), he still pined for home, 
and importuned for leave to depart, desiring, 
as he says, “to see his poor wife and chil- 
dren according to conscience and nature.” 
This suit he again renewed upon hearing 
from some Japanese traders that Dutch mer- 
chants had established themselves at Acheen, 
in Sumatra, on the coast of Malacca. He 
promised to bring both the Dutch and Eng- 
lish to trade with Japan ; but all he could 
obtain was leave for the Dutch captain and 
the rest of the Dutchmen to depart. This 
they presently did, for Acheen, in a Japanese 


junk furnished by the King or Prince of 


Ferando, whence they proceeded to Jor, at 
the southern end of the Peninsula of Ma- 


lacca, where they found a Dutch fleet of nine 


sail. In this fleet the Dutch captain ob- 
tained an appointment as master, but was 
soon after killed in a sea fight with the Por- 
tuguese, with whom the Dutch were then 
vigorously contending for the mastery of 
the Eastern seas. 

From this time Will Adams, being alone, 
the rest of the crew having departed or died, 
grew more and more into favour withthe Em- 
peror. He was employed in superintending 
the building of ships, drilling soldiers, and 
giving advice in the Privy Council, where 
he was considered to be little less than a 
prophet ; and being a very shrewd and, in 
his way, clever kind of man, he soon made 
himself quite indispensable. 

In many of the rebellions and disturb- 


ances to which the Princes were very liable 
in those days, he distinguished himself, and 
soon became a hero among them. On one 
occasion, when a very serious outbreak oc- 
curred in the South, and the eldest son of 
the Emperor (or Prince Imperial) was lead 
ing on the troops, Adams, who held a rank 
equal to that of captain, in the course of 
a short hand-to-hand struggle which took 
place, saved the life of the Prince at great 
risk of his own. ‘This was the climax ; the 
Emperor could not do enough for him ; he 
conferred upon him the Order of Otentasama 
(the Sun), the highest honour short of Roy- 
alty which could be given to any of the no- 
bility. Strange to relate, this honour given 
to a stranger is said to have caused no jea- 
lousy among the Japanese, but, on the con 
trary, every one showed him the greatest 
consideration and kindness, and vied with 
each other as to who could show him the 
most friendship. He enjoyed for many years 
the position which he had gained, and al- 
ways filled it with credit and to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government. Still, however, he 
was constantly requesting to be allowed to 
return to his own country, which was as 
often refused. 

In the end, when an old, grey-headed 
man, he retired almost entirely from public 
life, and secluded himself in the little village 
of Yokoska before mentioned, with his first 
wife, where for many years he was looked 
up to and respected among all who knew 
him. It was with the deepest regret that 
the news of his death was received, and great 
was the grief of his friends for the “ good 
foreigner” who had lived so long and been 
so useful among them. The Emperor or- 
dered a monument to be erected to his me- 
mory, with the inscription to which I have 
referred written upon it. His wife only 
survived him a few weeks, and was buried 
by the side of his grave. And so ends the 
history of a remarkable man, whose mem- 
ory, but for an accident, would have been 
buried in oblivion. 
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() tunity of spending two days in the 


Detroit schools, and it is my purpose in this 
brief paper to give an account of what I then 
learned, and of the general impression made 
on me by what I saw and heard. To some of 
the readers of this magazine the facts which 
I shall relate may not be new, but those 
who are already acquainted with them may 
be interested in comparing the opinions they 
have formed with those to which the same 
facts have given birth in my mind. At any 
rate a state of supercilious contempt for, or 
indifferent ignorance in regard to, the execu- 
tive arrangements of a foreign country, 
though a prominent British, and, I am in- 
clined to think, an equally prominent Yan- 
kee characteristic, is not a frame of mind to 
be encouraged either in those whose main 
business it is to enlighten the minds of the 
young, and to prepare the way for the future 
progress of the community by i increasing the 
capacity of its members for discriminating 
between what is good and what is evil, or in 
the members of the community at large, 
since they 
ness well performed. 

Though I presented myself at the doors 


of the Detroit schools without introduction | 
of any kind, I was received with unvarying 
courtesy, and I have to acknowledge the | 


uniform urbanity with which my numerous 
and sometimes perplexing questions were 
answered. 


by oath or secret obligation invariably 
secures to him who can show that he isa 
master of its mysteries a welcome from 
brothers in the craft. Accordingly, if I have 
failed to obtain a correct idea of the leading 
features of the Michigan school system as 
exemplified in Detroit, the fault does not lie 
with my sources of information but with 
myself. 

The first points to which the attention of 
a person entering a school-room is natu- 


OF THE 


BUCHAN, 


N a recent occasion I had the oppor- | 


are interested in seeing that busi- 


DETROIT SCHOOLS. 


DETROIT SCHOOLS. 


M. A., HAMILTON. 


rally directed are the outward and visible 
l 
l 


signs of good government. I visited in al 
four schools, the High School, the Capito 
School, the Cass School, and the Everett 
School, and in all these the order was unex- 
ceptionable and the absence of unnecessary 
noise remarkable. Indeed, to everything 
that will impress a superficial observer great 
attention is paid—and justly paid. The dis- 
cipline which causes a youth to completely 
subordinate his individual interests to the 
good of the school, not only facilitates the 
successful working of a large educational 
institution, but increases the value of the 
social units whose characters are formed 
under it. The means adopted to maintain 
discipline are eminently judicious. In one 
of the lower schools I had ocular evidence 
that there is one use of leather which is 
not unknown on the other side of the 
Detroit River. In the High School I had 
the good fortune to listen to an excellent ad- 
| dress on the behaviour of pupils, made by the 
head master, in which he successfully ap- 
pealed to all ‘the motives capable of influenc- 
ing boys. I was at first informed that in 
the High School, where the pupils are of 
such an age that corporal punishment would 
be eminently unsuitable, the principle of 
government was moral suasion. Such it is 
in name: in reality, the monitions of the 
inner light of conscience are wonderfully 


| strengthened by the certainty that cases of 
There is a sort of freemasonry | 
among teachers which although unenforced | 


flagrant misbehaviour will be detected and 
visited with appropriate punishment. The 
avoidance of noise is inculcated by example 
as well as by precept, and the shuffling gait 


| of some of the masters which is one of ‘the 


undesirable results of the system is sufficient- 
ly ludicrous, though perhaps not sufficiently 
important to deserve mention. The neces- 
sity of giving orders by word of mouth is to 
a great extent obviated by the use of printed 
cards, and I noticed that the principal of 
the High School, instead of calling a pupil 


| to whom he wished to speak privately, wrote 
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his name on the blackboard and directed | School they are passed on from form to form, 


attention to it with a pointer. 
The High School authorities have recently | 


introduced military drill as a regular com- 
The male pupils | 


pulsory school exercise. 
constitute three companies known as the 
Detroit Cadets. The uniforms are pro- 
vided by the parents of the pupils, and the 
undress uniform, being of serviceable ma- 
terial, 
of the majority of the boys. It is contended 
by the principal, that, inasmuch as through 
the intervention of the school officials the 
uniforms are purchased at wholesale rates, 
the amount which the parents are annually 
compelled to expend in clothing their chil- 
dren is not increased. The plan seems a 
good one and worthy of imitation on this 
side of the line. The want of the pulsing 
national life and the vigorous public spirit 
which exist in Detroit will, however, be a 
serious obstacle in the way of any attempt 
to make military drill really a part of the 
course of our Canadian High Schools. 
Perhaps the most striking superficial dif- 
ference between the Detroit schools and our 
city schools consists in the use which is 
made of music. I do not think that they 
are more successful in teaching music than 
we are in those Canadian schools in which 
attention is paid to the subject. At least, | 
find that the same difficulty is experienced in 
securing the maintenance of order during the 
music lessons there as here. This of course 
indicates that, owing to the system adopted 
or to some other cause, there is a failure to 
excite an interest in the subject among the 
majority of the pupils. But the system of 
marching the pupils out to their classes to 
the sound of music is, as far as I know, not 
adopted in any school in Ontario. It seems 
to me to be not only a valuable means of 


securing order in large schools, but also well | 


calculated to pave the way to a better ap- 


preciation of the importance of music as an | 


element of national culture. 


I purposely spent the greater portion of | 


my time in observing the -working of the 
High School. The High School course 
covers a period of four years, and pupils are 
admitted to the school by examination. 
Theoretically, the pupils in the schools be- 
low the High School are promoted from 


class to class on examination, but I have my | 


doubts whether this rule is strictly carried | 
out. 


constitutes the ordinary school dress | 


When they are once in the High | economical one. 


| whether they pass creditable examinations 


or not; but no diploma is granted at the 
conclusion of the course to those who have 
not been regularly advanced. Judging from 
the proficiency of a class in English gram- 
mar which I heard recite in the Cass School, 
I should say that the pupils who enter the 
High School are fully up to the standard ex- 
acted in this Province. On the other hand, 
the most advanced class is not equal to the 
University class in our best high schools 
and collegiate institutes in respect to the 
knowledge of Latin and Greek manifested 
by its members, and, though they have gone 
over more ground in mathematics and the 
physical sciences, I suspect that they would 
be found, on examination, to be less tho- 
rough. Indeed, the two stimuli which most 
affect our Canadian high schools are want 
ing in Detroit. There is no high-school in- 


spection in Michigan, and classical gradu- 
High School are ad- 
Arbor University 


ates of the Detroit 
mitted to Ann 
examination. 

In the High School of Detroit greater at 
tention is paid to the literary form of the 
answers given in the class than is usual with 
us. Attention is also given to the art of 
public speaking. I heard one of the senior 
pupils deliver, with appropriate gestures, be- 
fore the entire school, a brief address —his 
own composition, but of course revised by 
the teacher. I consider the exercise a use- 
ful one. There is no reading of English 
classical authors. In the pronunciation of 
Latin the conclusions of the latest investiga- 
tors of this subject are adopted in their 
entirety. To this new pronunciation the 
name of Roman has been, perhaps too con- 
fidently, given. Veni, vidi, vici, pronounced 
according to this method, may be represent- 
ed in English by WAYNEE, WEEDEE, WEE- 
KEE; ject by YAYKEE, aut by out, Czcero by 
KIKERO, &c. 

The various courses of study afforded by 
the Detroit High School are substantially 
one course with certain options, which 
chiefly affect the languages. ‘There are nine 
instructors employed, of whom three are men 
and six women. Of the one hundred and 
eighty-one teachers employed by the Detroit 
Board of Education, only seven are men. 
Of course the real reason why such a large 
number of women are employed is an 
Yet, with a singular dis 


without 





regard of economic laws, Mr. Charles K. 
Backus, President of the Board for 1873, 
records in his annual report a protest against 
paying women less than would be paid to 
men competent to fill the same positions. 
The women’s rights party have recently 


conducted to an unsuccessful issue an agita- | 


tion for the amendment of the constitution 
of Michigan by the adoption of female 
suffrage, and it would be interesting to know 
whether Mr. Backus favoured the move- 
ment. It is, at any rate, singular that he does 


not perceive that, under the present social | 


system, the sole effect of offering for the 


performance of the duties of any position a | instead of simply teaching the rudiments of 


salary sufficient to command the services of 
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a competent man would be to fill it with a | 


man. 

According to the law of Michigan all per- 
sons between five and twenty are of school 
age. 
Detroit who are between fourteen and 
twenty years of age must, in the nature of 
things, have left school, it is difficult to 
ascertain from the statistics what percent- 
age of the population is growing up in igno- 
rance. It is however sufficiently evident 
that there are some children receiving no 


As the majority of the inhabitants of | 
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conductor was a coloured woman. She 
proved to bea remarkably intelligent and able 
person, and a lady in the best sense of the 
word. She was in charge of about thirty- 
five children of all colours, and I was in- 
formed, and can readily believe, that she is 
very popular with the white parents. The 
exhibition of the Kindergarten method 


| which she was so good as to make for my 


benefit was exceedingly interesting. No 
one after seeing it could doubt that the sys- 
tem is beneficial to both the minds and 
the bodies of the children, The essential 
feature of the Kindergarten system is that, 


reading and spelling, it aims at developing the 
whole nature of the child by natural methods. 
The children in this Kindergarten not only 
learn their letters and begin to read, but 
they become acquainted with the various 
kinds of lines ; they learn the names of the 
Pythagorean solids and of various natural 


| and artificial objects ; they play games, they 


education, and it may be inferred that the | 


Compulsory Act passed by the Michigan 
Legislature, in 1871, is as barren of imme- 
diate results as ours. Indeed, though, on 
account of the size and wealth of Detroit, it 
possesses a good system of schools, I con- 


jecture from what I have heard that the | 


school system of Michigan is generally less 
effective than our own. There is nothing 
in Michigan corresponding to our system 


of inspection and to our teachers’ examina- | school which I visited into an ordinary 


Frequent as are the changes of | 
sections of Onta- | 


tions. 


teachers in the rural 


sing, they act, they dance, they applaud, in 
concert ; they draw on their slates, they 
prick figures in paper, and they perform 
numerous other exercises. To carry out the 
system properly, the teacher should have a 
considerable stock of apparatus provided, 
and should not have the charge of more 
than twenty-five pupils. This would, of 
course, considerably increase the expendi- 
ture of any Board of School Trustees that 
might undertake to give all the children of 
suitable age under its charge the benefits of 
the Kindergarten system. Even in Detroit 


| the Board of Education regard the method 


rio, they do not approach the Michigan | 


country sections in this respect. 
the custom to engage a male teacher for the 
winter and a female teacher for the summer 
months, so that there are in a very great 
number of sections invariably two changes 
every year. 

The principle of the Civil Rights Bill is 
evidently fairly carried out by the Detroit 
Board of Education. Not only are coloured 
children to be seen in all the schools, but at 
least one coloured teacher is employed by 
the Board. On my visit to the Kindergar- 
ten, which occupies a room in the Everett 
School, I was astonished to find that its 


There it is | 


as too expensive and intend to change the 


primary school. 

It is undoubtedly true that the Kinder- 
garten system is far more expensive than 
the present system. It is likewise, in all 


| probability, true that many of the private 
| Kindergerten of New York city, have be- 


| come hotbeds of juvenile dissipation. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pri- 
vate Kindergerten, being, like other private 
schools, dependent on the caprice of a com- 
paratively few individuals for their existence, 
are apt to be managed rather with a view to 
direct pecuniary, than to remote educational 
results. It is also true that there is, as 
the late John Stuart Mill wisely says, a dan- 
ger lest by our modern improvements in 
education we may train up a race incapable 
of doing anything disagreeable. But it 
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seems, likewise, equally true that, by the Kin- | 
and refining | 


dergarten method, elevating 
influences can be brought to bear at an early 


age far more effectually than by any other | 


system. If that be the case, then subse- 
quent improvements in our methods of 
primary school instruction must take the 
direction of the Kindergarten. Indeed, the 
Kindergarten system, in so far at least as it 
seeks to give exact ideas by the presenta- 
tion of objects to the view of the children 
to be instructed, meets and satisfies the 
demand for actuality in teaching which is 
pressed at the present time with great force 
by scientific writers on education. It is cer- 
tainly an utter waste of time and labour to 
attempt to teach the physical sciences form 
ally to any child who cannot read and write 
with ease, spe ll accurately, and perform in- 
telligently the principal arithmetical opera- 
tions. In acquiring these accomplishments, 
several years must be spent. But children 
can acquire at an early age a knowledge of 
an immense number of physical facts and 
their powers of observation—then naturally 
strong and quick—can a a little judicious 
exercise be much strengthened and quick- 
ened ; and in this way the very best founda- 


tion for the re of physical science in | 


after years can be laid. This course would 
not only lead to no interference with the ac- 
quisition of what is now learned, but it would 
probably facilitate progress in the studies at 
present pursued, by increasing the general 
intelligence of the children taught. 


PRESENT-DAY SONNETS. 


SCYLLA. 
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As I crossed the Detroit River on my 
return home, and looked back on the 
noble city which, gilded with the rays of 
the setting sun, then lay behind me, I 
cannot say that I, as a Canadian, did 
not envy the people of the United States 
their vast and fertile territories, their im- 
mense resources and their milder climate. 
But, as nature abounds in compensations, 
perhaps the harsher skies and the less rapid 
development of Canada may produce a 
hardier, a more virtuous, and an abler race 
of men. Perhaps, too, the fact that there 
has been no such violent breach in the con 
tinuity of our political traditions as has taken 
pl ace in the history of the United States ; 
that we are still, though living in another 
hemisphere, closely connected with that 
small island which has witnessed the gradual 
development of the rude customs of its Ger- 
man conquerors into those noble free insti 
tutions which have been admired and imi- 
tated by the most civilised nations of the 
world ; that we are still ruled by a descend- 
ant of the first king of the West-Saxons ; and 
that we can regard the late as well as the 
early glories of the British Empire as our 
heritage, may prove a potent influence in 
giving a mingled stability, enthusiasm, and 
love of progress to the Canadian character. 
It is, of course, impossible to forecast the 
future. But the consideration of the influ- 
ences that form national character is a 


| topic to which an educator may well devote 
| his attention in his vacant hours. 





OD hath His martyrs still, in very deed, 
y Though rack, and stake, and fagot are forgot, 


And, ofttimes, he who dares to speak his thought, ~ 


Appeal from old tradition, human creed, 

To Truth Divine,—though pure in life and deed, 
Must be prepared for furnace seven times hot, 
Of bitter words, and harsh and hasty thought ! 

Not yet our Faith from Tyranny is freed, 

And she who on the seven hills sat so long 
Hath cruel words as fierce as sword or flame ! 

















Oh ! when we think of all the bitter wrong 


That hath been wrought in Orthodoxy’s name, 
How must we long for that thrice blessed day, 


When “ ad/ their tdols” shall be swept away ! 


PRESENT-DAY SONNETS. 


CHARYBDIS. 


Still, as through Eden, rings the tempter’s cry, 

“Vea hath God said ?—Is there one only way 
To light and truth? We boldly answer—Nay ! 

Faith is an ancient dream ;—so let it die! 

Come forth and gather knowledge—‘ How’ and ‘ Why. 
Leave Faith to fighting bigots! Fact, we say, 
Must be our guide of life from day to day ; 

Then sleep we well, when down at last we lie ; 

We but believe what we can see and know ; 

Where reason guides us not we cannot pass,— 

No touch Divine to heal our sin and woe, 

No light from Heaven to fall upon the grass 

That hides our dearest! All we dare to say 

Is but—we live and dream, and pass away !” 


FIDES. 


To whom we answer—Faith can never die, 
So on Eternal Love she keep her hold : 
We venture not to sound the depths that fold 
A fuller knowledge from the straining eye : 
Knough, that to our Aearts HE makes reply, 
Who ¢s our Faith—no creed of human mould, 
All clamped with iron logic, hard and cold- 
But /Ye—for ever living, ever nigh— 
The One, One only real ’mid shifting dreams, 
All-true, all-loving, undefiled by sin : 
Your boasted knowledge is but of what seems ; 
He liveth evermore our hearts within ; 
Our guide to life hereafter—here our Stay— 
Tuou art our Faith, our Life, our Truth, our Way! 


FIDELIS. 
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THE STUDENT'S STORY. 


BY F. R., BARRIE. 


T was some forty years ago that I was | 


sent to educate myself in a quiet Ger- 
man town, and though, while there, my read- 
ing was rather desultory, I soon had the lan- 
guage at my tongue’s end. 


One set of my fellow-students were pale | 


bookworms, who read and smoked their little 
brains away, while the rest accomplished the 


same pleasant end by smoking and drink- | 
ing, without any reading at all. I could not | 


chum with either of these, so I felt doubly 
glad when I came across a fellow-country- 


man who would work with me far into the | 


night, sleep for an hour or two, lead or be 
led a picturesque walk all day, fish or sketch, 
and come back ready for more study, or a 


drinking bout at the tavern and a dance at | 


the beer gardens. 


We led a happy life. Poor Dick! We 


out-read the veriest saps on their pet sub- | 


jects, drank down the best topers at the 


Hof, and danced with more and prettier | 


partners than any others in our time. 


It was about the girls that we had our | 


only difference. All the town was mad just 
then after a certain Gretchen. There! I 
will not describe her ; but hardly a student did 
not fancy himself the favoured one ; from 
which you will rightly conclude that she was 
a bit of a coquette. I passed through the 
fever pretty well, but after she had jilted me 
I still felt a sneaking kindness for her, 
which I tried to hide by saying all the hard 
things I could. 

Dick was some time before he fell into 
her traps, but at last one evening I caught 
him looking unutterable nothings at a scrap 
of hair—I always said she couldn’t afford 
each of her lovers a regular curl, unless she 
wished to be prematurely bald—and I fell 
to chaffing him. 

He looked up in a confused way and said, 
“Ah, Hal! it és hard for you, when you 
loved her so ” (an indignant “ Never !” from 


| me)—“ It’s no use—you djd; and she 
| served you badly, I allow it; but don’t you 
think there is a /ocus peenitentie even for a 
| flirt ? and that at last some man’s love (per 
haps the poorest love she has ever had 
offered her, who knows?) may really touch 
her heart ?” 

“You're a regular fool,” said I, for I felt 
my voice growing husky as I recalled my 
thoughts—oh, /ow similar !—of a year back: 

“Don't be angry, old man,” he resumed, 
“because 7 am the fortunate one; a little 
while ago I’d have been glad if it had been 
you! Goodbye.” 

“Where are you off to?” I said; “I 
counted on your being here to-night, as I 
| can’t go out.” I had hurt my ankle that 
morning, skating. 

He blushed and answered, “ I was going 
to—your man-eater, but I’ll stop if you want 
| me.” 

Just then one of our acquaintances came 
in; without noticing him I went on at Dick : 
“Don’t go,” I said, “she doesn’t care a 
scrap for you !’ 

“T’ll stop for your sake, Hal.” 

“No!” I exclaimed, with the petulance 
of an invalid, ‘“ you shall not stop for me; go 
and be made a fool of!” and I slammed 
the door after him. 

Our friend looked at me curiously : he had 
not quite followed our conversation, which 
was in English, and he said something about 
that girl having made enough good fellows 
jealous and quarrelsome before now. I didn’t 
take the trouble to undeceive him and tell 
him that it was for my friend’s sake I had 
spoken so harshly ; besides, there was, per- 
haps, some atom of jealousy lurking in the 
bottom of my heart still. So I let the conver- 
sation drop, and we read English together 
(he was going out to America), and after an 
| hour he left me. 

The evening passed slowly, but at last I 
grew interested in my reading ; the subject, 
which had long puzzled me, seemed to un- 
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fold itself ; the words of the book contained 
the germs of marvellous truths which the 
author had failed to grasp, and I felt as if 
his mantle had fallen on me, and I was to 
carry on his researches with a greater skill 
and more decided success. 

Suddenly I stretched out my hand for ink 
and paper to jot down the heads of my new 
ideas, when I perceived the lamp was expir- 
ing. 
dow. The night was bitterly cold and frosty; 
every star shone, and the courtyard below 
was empty. As I threw a glance up the 
street to see if Dick were coming, I heard a 


slight noise in his room, which was next to | 
At first I took it for the creaking of | 


mine. 
an old clothes press, but, on listening more 


attentively, could plainly distinguish a voice | 
crooning or muttering to itself, and the occa- | 


sional crumpling of paper. 


I looked at my watch—it had run down at | 


half-past twelve. Dick must have come up 


and gone to bed without my hearing him. | 


Yet it was strange that he hadn’t come in 


to me first, so I walked across the passage | 


to make sure he was really there. 
I had no candle, and expected to find the 
stairs quite dark, so I was surprised to see a 


bright light through the chinks and key-hole | 


of his door. Not a steady, fixed light, but 
one that wavered, now rising like a confla- 


gration, now sinking again, and all the while | 


accompanied by a suffocating smell of burnt 
paper, 

“ A new trick this,” I said to myself, and 
hobbling to the door, grasped the handle, 


intending to enter and expostulate with my | 


friend. 


To my amazement the door was locked, | 
a thing I had never known Dick do before. | 
No answer ! | 


I rattled the knob and waited. 
I gotalarmed. “ Dick !” I called, and then 
heard my heart beat, though I didn’t know 
what at, “ Dick, open!” 

A pause and a long stream of light ; then 


came the words, steadily, “ Can’t you open | 


it?” 

‘No, it’s locked,” I answered, rather re- 
assured at hearing his voice. 

“Ves, I remember now I locked it, 
came back the slow and deliberate reply. 

“Then you don’t want me, I suppose ; 


” 


haven’t we made up our quarrel yet?” No | 


answer. “ How long have you been in? I 
never heard you.” Still no sound but the 
crackling paper, no sign but the fitful light. 


I turned it out and limped to the win- | 


“Are you ill, old fellow?” I asked 
anxiously. “ Let mein, and do for goodness 
sake leave off burning paper like a second 
Guy Fawkes. . Give me a word, 
only one.” 

Bang! My heart leapt in me as, across 
the passage, I plainly heard a pebble thrown 
| against my casement. Who could it be? I 
knew no one else to let in—I never opened 
to any one but Dick—and I stood irresolute 
whether to go down and send the intruder 
| away, or turn into bed at once. My bad 
foot decided me, and shouting ‘Good 
| night” to Dick, I entered my room. Rattle, 
rattle ! A handful of small gravel and stones 
| startled me again, and going to the window 
| I angrily threw it open. A cloaked figure 
was impatiently standing by the door, and 
was stooping to pick up another stone. If 
| I had not known Dick was in the next room, 





| I should have sworn that this was he; he 
| was whistling Dick’s favourite air. 

I called; he turned his face up, and by the 
moonlight I could see his features tolerably 
distinctly: it was Dick to the life—heavy 
moustache, smooth chin, straight nose, and 
all! He threatened me humorously with his 
stone, but did not speak. 

In great perplexity I pulled to the window, 
| and reflected. One must be a counterfeit, 
but which? The one below had not spoken, 
nor had I seen the one in the back room ; 
it was a case of evidence, eyes and ears flatly 
contradicting each other. How could my 
paper-burning friend have deceived the 
| landlady and got up, if he were not the real 
tenant of No. 12? 

I hurried into the passage again. “ Dick !” 
I cried, “if you ave Dick, and not a mid- 
night spectre, open your door, come out and 
see either a capital imitation of yourself, or 
your veritable doppel-ganger !””» No answer 
| again! “Shall I let him in, Dick, and in. 
| troduce him to you? I suppose you don’t 
| believe me ?” 

Smash! The window-glass came rattling 
| in over the floor of my room before a well- 
| directed and viciously thrown _brick-bat. 
| “ Does that convince you, Dick? it does 
| me, and I shall let in the distinguished 
| 
| 
| 





stranger, in hopes that he will prove more 
communicative than you.”’ 
I hurried down, but as I got to the last 


| 


| broad flight of stairs I paused, quite uncer- 
tain whether to go up or down, for all the 
passage was flooded with light, and I feared 
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from the smoke that Dick had contrived to | w weight, agility, and practice ; I’m afraid it 


set himself on fire. But the person outside | 
began to rap so vigorously that I hastened 
to the door, and opened it a little way, ask- 
ing “‘ Who’s there ?’ 

“You're a pretty fellow!” replied my 
comrade’s voice ; “* Dick Worsley’s here, and 
has been here quite long enough ; who else 
do you expect to see?” 

‘‘Wait a moment, Dick,” I said, witha 
cold perspiration on my forehead; “I 
thought you were upstairs. I spoke with 
you, I left you there a minute ago; but 
come in. Let me feel you,’ I continued, 
pulling him towards me; “ are you sure you 
are flesh and blood ?” 

“Quite sure,” he replied, “ and co/d flesh 
and blood too ; but what have you seen? 
You are as pale as a fever patient after a 
bleeding!” As I shut the door the high 
church clock chimed two, and, blending 
strangely with its carillons, a piercing cry 
thrilled through the house. 

Dick was startled. ‘‘ What devil’s pranks 
have you been pl aying, Hal? You look as 
guilty as . : 

“ Quick, quick !” I interrupted him, “ the 
house is on fire; run up and save him. 
Can’t you smell the smoke ?” 

“‘Smoke? yes ! your fusty tobacco smoke, 
but nothing else. And who am I to save?” 

“Save? Who? Why, Dick, Dick, I’m 
not mad, but your double’s upstairs locked 


in your room, and must have set fire to the | 


bed !” 


Dick shook his head, looked at me suspi- | 


ciously, and finally took me by the arm and 
gently led me to the foot of the stairs. 
“Why, Hal, you’re as cold as possible,” said | 
he, gently chafing my hand ; “ you've read 
too long and got ‘dy spepsia or something.” 

[ tried to smile, and looked eagerly for the | 
light at his door, but there was none! “ All | 
right, old chap,’ ’ said my friend. “ No bon- | 
fire, and depend on it no door locked 
either ;” and so it was! We entered the | 
room to find it quite empty of any human | 
being, no traces of recent occupation, no | 
heap of burnt paper, and no visible means of | 
escape. 

““What has he done with the ashes?” 
asked Dick, satirically. ‘“ I am disappointed | 
at not seeing him. Just fancy,” he con- | 
tinued, snatching up a foil, “what fun to | 
have fenced my double! There could 
hardly be a closer match for height, age, 


| would have been a drawn match, unless you 
came to my aid. But that you could hardly 
have done, as you wouldn’t have known 
which was which !” 

So he tried to laugh me out of belief, and 
for the time I allowed him to think that he 
had succeeded. 

The next day, however, I adhered firmly 
to my tale, and told it to our friends, pre- 
dicting that some fine morning Dick would 
‘wake up and find himself burnt.” 


A month passed by. Dick was the hap- 
piest man alive, whilst I was for ever moping 
—‘croaking,” as he called it—and full of 
unpleasant surmises. The evil I had anti- 
cipated at length came upon us. 

As I walked up the hillside above the 
arsenal one fine afternoon, I saw a student 
I knew, and had good reason to dislike, 
walking arm in arm with Gretchen, and a 
sudden turn in the path brought us face to 
face. They both looked confused, and I 
took the liberty of speaking reproachfully to 
her, saying in plain terms that if she had 
made up her mind to leave Dick, she should 
have told him so. 

She gave a graceful shrug of disgust at my 
rudeness, made a sort of confused gesture 
to her companion, and disappeared between 
the trunks of the leafless trees. 

The fellow addressed me curtly : “ If you 
take such an interest in your friend, give 
him this packet ; I was to have taken it my- 
self ; there’ll be small thanks for the bearer, 
and with these words he followed Gretchen. 

With a sad heart I sought my friend. He 
was standing with a knot of our particular 
chums in the “ Kaiser-platz,” and as [ heard 
his merry laugh I felt quite glad again, and 
hoped that he would be able to throw off his 
unworthy love with no more than a momen- 
tary pang, and soon be his old self again. 

My face brightened as I elbowed my way 
into the middle of the group. Max called 
out as he caught sight of me, ‘“‘ Here comes 
Heinrich the glum, only he is not grave to- 
day, but gay asa bridegroom!” But I shook 
my head and beckoned Dick aside, half- 
showing him the packet. 

He caught at it eagerly when he saw the 


| direction, and began shouting out theatri- 


| cally, “ Fair Cupid’s post, that comes so 
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mannerly !” while he untied the string. The | 
contents were loosely packed, and a lot of | 
little notes and longer effusions, all indited | 
in his honest round hand, and all bearing— | 
ah me !—one and the same superscription 
dropped on to the ground! He cast a} 
severe glance at me and muttered, “ Did | 
you know what was inside, Hal?” 

“1?” T answered, half-flustered, ‘“‘I did | 
not know, but I could guess, you know !” 

“Oh!” he replied slowly, “you could 
guess.” 

The others stood round, puzzled. Dick 
hastily picked up the letters, and, while re- 
placing them in the cover, he noticed a few 
lines pencilled on it. He read them—twice 
—and then he threw up his right arm as 
though he had been shot. I caught him by 
the shoulder, fearing he would fall, but he 
shook me off sternly, saying in a sad, hurt 
tone, ‘Why didn’t you kill me first, Hal? 
You we// be the death of me!” Then turn- 
ing to Max, he said, “‘ You must second me ; 

e” (nodding at me) “fight to-morrow! ” | 
He was deadly pale as he said this. 

“With sabres!” exclaimed Max (an in- 
veterate duellist), rubbing his hands with | 
delight ; “with pleasure. You are well 
matched.” 

“No, no!” said Dick, hurriedly ; “no, 
Max—with pistols !” 

“ Hardly !” said the other. 

Dick pulled him aside and held out the 
papers, which, as Max read them, seemed to 
send the blood flowing to his honest face. | 
He looked at me with a loathing counte- 
nance, and asked stiffly for the name of my | 
second. 

“ Don’t publish it, Max,” said Dick, in an 
off-hand, careless tone, which it went to my | 
heart to hear him affect, “‘ don’t publish it, 
or he'll hardly find anyone to back him !” 

“ Fight?” I stammered ; “ w hy, Max, he | 
must be mad—we have never had a harsh | 
word, far less a quarrel !” 

“ What ? a coward too?” exclaimed Dick, 
striding towards me, ‘‘ Take the harsh word | 
now, and the blow as well, cowardly traitor !” 
and he struck at me. He was pulled off by | 
Max, and we were led different ways, Dick | 
going to his rooms, still hugging the fatal 
packet, and I protesting that come what 
might, coward or no coward, I would fire | 
no shot at my friend. 

I was dragged to a tavern, and there my 
seconds sat drinking the night away, while 
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I lay on a big chest behind the door, with a 
| couple of cloaks thrown over me. Fitful 
snatches of their talk and songs came to me 
now and again, between my painful dream- 


,| ing thoughts of Dick and Gretchen, till at 


last I heard one mention the date, the 22nd, 
and my thoughts ran back to that day last 
month and the terrible vision I had had. 
As I lay dozing, the vision seemed to live 


| again ; the tavern fire seemed to mock that 


flickering light of my dream ; once more the 
smoke choked my breath. Suddenly I heard 
a voice crying, “Hal! Hal!” and woke 
shivering. 

It was not Dick crying for help, but one 
of my friends calling my attention to a mes- 
senger who stood at my side. He was a 
little boy whom Dick had often employed 
on errands, though he knew but little Eng- 


| lish, and the only words he now uttered 


were, “Herr Richard, Sir,” and he put 


| something into my hand. 


I looked at it dazedly, as one does on 
first awakening from a troubled sleep. It 
was a ring, one which I had given him when 
we first swore friendship. We had been 
reading legends about amulets and talismans, 


_ and had exchanged rings as a charm to pre- 


serve our love for each other—his ring was 
on my finger now. But lately I had noticed 


| that he wore mine no longer ; still I did not 
| like to question him, as I fancied Gretchen, 


in her usual captivating way (I myself had 
felt the sting of it), might have seen the 
bauble, and begged for it. But that could 
not be, since it now came by his messenger. 
What then did it mean? Did he want Ais 
ring back, as being now a meaningless 


| token? I drew it off my finger and turned 
to the messenger ; he was gone! 


Suddenly I recalled another fact con- 


' nected with the rings. We had talked of 


the tale of Elizabeth and Essex, and, whilst 
| cursing the faithless messenger, we had bar- 


| gained that our rings should have a similar 


| significance. This, then, was a proof of yet 
surviving love ; a petition for forgiveness ; a 
cry for help, and in this case the messenger 

nad come faithfully. JZ would not be want- 
| ing, and I sprang to my feet. 

‘‘ Has the Englisher seen a ghost ?” asked 
one of my seconds, ceasing in his clamorous 
| cry for more tobacco, and staring at me open- 
mouthed. I was looking intently at the 
ring, and could hear nothing but a strange 
cry for help. Then I turned away and 
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opened the door, but before I could pass 
Ludwig caught hold of one arm and Carl the 
other and dragged me back. 

“Whither away, friend?” they cried. 
“Stay with us; one’s nerves must be kept 
cool on the eve of such a Schutzen-fest !” 

“ Dick !” was all I could stammer out. 

“ Irregular,’ they exclaimed. “ All com- 
munications must now be through the 
seconds.” 

“Listen!” I cried, getting more and 
more excited ; ‘‘ listen, I hear him ; remem- 
ber . . »” but my voice broke off, 
and throwing Carl on one side and tripping 
up Ludwig, I was out in a minute, running 
for life along the white, snow-clad streets. 

For a dozen yards or so! heard the cries 
of the revellers, who stood with open door, 
wondering at my flight. Then the door 
swung to and cut off the noise. I turned a 
corner and crossed a little bridge, just as I 
heard the clock at the Stadt-house, which 
was proverbially five minutes fast, chime 
Two. 

Faster still I ran ; not far to go now, but 
should I not be too late? Too late? The 
thought flashed before me. Too late for 
what? My swiftness had no reason in it, 
and yet I ran ; stumbling through the fore- 


court-yard and pushing open the door ; but 
at the foot of the stairs I paused, for I heard 
again that awful cry, and the solemn sound 
of the church clock striking two ! 

Upstairs I sped; ruddy light beamed 
where I had seen it shine before ; the huge 


bannisters cast flickering shadows that 
seemed to race each other up and down the 
walls before and behind me 
out from the top of his door ; and still that 


over it all—that frenzied shriek for “‘ Help !” 
I dashed against the door. It was locked! 
“ Dick, Dick!” I cried, “I am here! 
open !” 
“ Hal, Hal! open! can’t you openit? I 
am burning !” 
“ Help—it is locked!” I answered. 
“Oh! 


of the flames; then louder, ‘Open, Hal! 
won't you save me?” 


I rushed to the head of the stairs and saw 
lights below and heard steps beginning to | 


ascend—oh so slowly—from below. I tore 
off part of the bannister and attacked the 
door fiercely ; it was of tough oak, studded 


- smoke curled | 


I remember now that I locked | 
it!” came the faint reply amid the roaring | 
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with nails, and did not yield an inch. I 
shouted for a rope and beam to sling it 
down, but my voice was hoarse, and I was 
not understood. One below cried for lad- 
ders, another for buckets, a third recom- 
mended some one else to go for the pom- 
pions, but no one did anything, and the 
cries within grew fainter. 

I put my fingers in my ears ; I could not 
listen to his dying cries; how could I listen 
when I could not help ? 

Suddenly an idea shocked me. The key ! 
my key would fit his door! Fool that I 
was not to have remembered it! I rushed 
across the landing and groped at the key- 
hole of my room door. It was not there! 
The watch was coming up the stairs, but I 
did not heed them—I only crouched with my 
hands over my head, stupefied with horror. 
I knew it would take five minutes at least 
to burst the door, and that would be too 
late. My brain seemed turning, and I 
thought of little trifling things, caught my- 
self repeating “the key, the key,” sense- 
lessly, and counted the blows which two 
strong men with sledge hammers were now 
dealing the door. 

The officer in command suddenly mo- 
tioned to the men to cease striking, and 
bent his ear to the key-hole. Then we 
heard his last words, “ Won't you save me, 
Hal ?” 

That moment, as I bent back, half sick- 
ened with horror, against the wall, I felt a 
loose brick move. 

In an instant I remembered that it was 
the place where I had often secreted my 
key when I went out; I pushed it aside and 


, seized the key, but my mind was too much 
fearful cry which I can never forget pealed 


overwrought, and I fell in a swoon on the 
ground. 
* * * * 
“Hold him up,” said the officer, and two 
soldiers lifted me towards the glare of the 


torches. 


I roused a little and saw the shattered 
doorway, and the blackened room which 
men were still drenching with water. 

“Is he saved?” I asked eagerly, hoping 


| against hope. 


“He is dead,” wasthe cool reply ; “ashes! 
—would you see them ?” 
“ Christ ! I have killed him !” I faltered, 


| and fainted again, whilst the key fell from 


| my grasp. 


| ¥ + * “« 
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You can guess the result. I was dragged 
to prison amid hisses and groans ; half the 
town was out: the students swore to lynch 
me, and attacked the guard savagely, so that 


they had to use their swords before they | 


could bring me off safely. 

It was the talk of aweek. “ What could 
be plainer?” asked one. “It all comes of 
fast friendships,’ said another, who had 
never kept a friend three days. 

“T regret it, but itis the natural result of 


promiscuous gallantry,” observed the Uni- | 
versity Don Juan, and tried to look inno- | 


cent. 

The defenders of circumstantial evidence 
had an easy task, and their usual oppo- 
nents said nothing in my favour. Had 


not the people heard him beseech me | 


piteously to open the door? Did not the 
first man who came to his assistance find 
me there already? Was I not seen crouch- 
ing down motionless ? And finally, had not 


the soldiers at the last moment surprised me | 


in an attempt to secrete the key, by which 
alone he might have been saved ? 

Then I could not enter the room and see 
the ashes of my friend without a blanched 
cheek ; and had not my tongue betrayed me 
him !” 

People’s theories varied as to how I had 
committed the crime, but no doubt was al- 
lowed to exist as to the fact. “ Did you not, 


accused,” said the Public Prosecutor, ‘“ did | 


you not lock the door from zezthout by means 
of the key afterwards found in your hands ? 
Did fe ever lock, did you ever know him 
lock, his door himself ?” 


The night of the vision rose to my mind, | 


and I opened my mouth to speak, but 
checked myself. Once more I thought I 
beheld his remains—a blackened, charred 
mass, on the bed : the heavy oak table drag- 
ged across his chest, pinioning him down ; 
the oil from the overturned lamp still smoul- 
dering among covers of books ; those poor 
letters and presents (his and hers) ; and the 
smoking shreds of the bed-clothes! Hor- 
rors unspeakable ! 


Ill. 


Even 


It was night, and I was in my cell. 
then and there I could not help hearing the 
two honest gaolers disputing about my crime 
in the ante-chamber. 

“You see, he foretold himself that it 


| so near ! 


| terms. 
in that foul confession, ‘Oh! I have killed | 
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would happen,” said one ; “‘ and when a man 

prophecies, he may put a spoke in the wheel 

of events to bring his words to pass.” 
“Prophecy !” growled the other; ‘‘a pretty 


prophecy! I might say ‘I will marry An- 


| nette next week,’ and if I did it, should you 
| hold me a prophet ?” 


“Nay, the odds are she would spoil the 
prophecy by refusing the prophet ! 
Don’t be angry, man !”’ 

‘‘Suppose I were to poison your beer, then, 
would that prophecy please you better ?” 

“Don’t talk so, Fritz,—you make me ner- 
vous, when there is such an incarnate devil 
Curse it! you’ve been playing 
no pranks with the liquor, have you, com- 
rade?” 

“Ha, hal Not so bad if I had, so as to 
frighten you out of yourshare! Butsee, 7° 
drink with you ; tell me this prophecy you 
make so much of.” 

So they drank together and talked of my 
vision. ‘ The devil came to him and gave 
him his choice, either to kill his friend, 


| marry the girl, and sell his soul, or else meet 
| his fate at the hands of the other, before 


whom the fiend was about to lay similar 
You know they were both heretics.” 
“ How did the devil appear ?” 

“No one knows; the prisoner has con- 


| fessed all to the priest, except that!” 


For some time I had heard voices below 
the window, and now the great outer door 
creaked, as it was gently opened, and steps 
entered the passage. Some people must 
have had access to the court-yard from the 
governor’s house, besides possessing a secret 
pass-key. 

The keepers were so much off their guard 
that they noticed nothing, and the first thing 
I heard was a piercing cry. I dragged my 
chain to the little grating in the door and 
saw an awful masquerade. The _ gaolers 
were crouching in a corner, hiding their eyes 
and muttering invocations. Full in front 
stood a tall figure in a loose white night 
dress, blackened in parts and scarred with 
the action of fire; the face, smeared with 
soot and hardly recognisable, yet bore a 
strange similitude to my dead friend ! 

The ghastly form stood motionless in the 
glare of the wood-fire, and I was so en- 
tranced by it that for some time I did not 
notice another figure. This was a man in 
a mask, who abstracted the keys from the 
table, advanced to my cell, unlocked the 
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door and my padlock, and finally led me up | 
to the phantom. 

As I saw the open door, and thought I 
recognised the face of my conductor through | 
his visor, the truth suddenly burst upon me 
that I was in the hands of men who would 
give no mercy and hear no plea for delay. 
And yet I did not struggle. In less than a 
minute I was handcuffed to the dumb figure, 
and, without shrinking from the companion- 
ship, I suffered myself to be hurried out 
through a dark corridor into the street. 

The sentry outside the gate was sleeping. 
Three men, wrapped in long cloaks, passed 
us immediately, and though there must have 
been something awfully grotesque in our 
appearance, they took no notice. The spec- 
tre by my side had now donned a huge 
horseman’s cloak, and we quickly passed 
the market-place and dived into a com- 
plexity of narrow streets. 

Two soldiers at a corner were inspecting 
us rather closely, when, as if by magic, two 
or three groups of students started up from 
behind doorways and out of dark entries ; 
five or six stalwart fellows with cudgels 
formed a ring round us, while the others 
got up immediately a squabble and fight, 
which drew off the attention of the gen- 
darmes. 

Curiously, however, no sooner were we 
safe down the next street than our guard 
vanished as mysteriously as they came, and 
after two more turnings we plunged into an 
alley, my eyes bandaged ; I was lifted from 
my feet and carried down some uneven 
steps, along a narrow passage into a large 
subterranean room. 

Long before my eyes were unbandaged I 
knew where I was. The hall was quiet, yet 
from slight noises I knew it was full. Every 
now and then a shadow would pass before 
my face; I heard a low whisper, and knew 
for certain that one of my old chums was 
near. But I derived no comfort from this ; 
no friendly word sounded in my ears, no 
hand pressed mine, but loathing was disco- 
vered by every accent, and some spat on 
the ground as they turned away. 

Presently a bell rang and all was silent. 
Then a voice I knew well, the voice of my 
old chum, Max, was heard addressing the | 
students. He explained briefly what they 
already knew, the reason of this assembly. 
By old custom they alone should try such a | 
crime; and so I had been snatched from the | 


clutches of the law, and my life placed in 


| their hands. 


Then proclamation was made for an ac- 
cuser. The tale of my crime was repeated. 


| No evidence was demanded, for the facts 


were within every one’s knowledge ; but at 
once a man arose and in impassioned lan- 


‘ guage denounced me to the crowd and de- 


manded instant execution. Another rose, 
and then others, till five had spoken against 
me, and at the end of each sanguinary speech 
a low hum of approval filled the vaulted 
room. “ Death on the spot !” exclaimed the 
last speaker ; ‘‘ death before this rope ceases 
its vibrations!” and he twisted a looped 
rope that hung from a beam. 

My eyes were unbandaged. The rope 
swung slowly like a pendulum close before 
me ; behind rose tier after tier of eager, angry 
faces, and by my side stood the ghastly 
theatrical figure of Max, in his hideous dis- 
guise. 

No voice was heard for me. By rule, five 
might now have raised their hands and 
spoken in my defence. 

Suddenly Max stepped to the tribune. I 
cannot give you his words, but I knew how 
he loved to sway the minds of people who 
had already come to a conclusion. He 
rejoiced to swim against the current, and 
nobly he did it now. 

At first he was mystical and difficult to 
follow, saying that he, in the dress and like- 
ness of the dead man, pleaded for me ; and 
were the dead here, Ze would address them 
on the same side. 

Then he drew a pathetic picture of my 
friendship with Dick, which had even be- 
come a by-word, and asked if such an end- 
ing were possible? He asked what sane 
person, intending to commit such a foul 
murder, would have told of such a vision 
as I had seen; related how I had burst 
from the tavern not six minutes before Dick’s 
last moments on earth ; and told how, when 
he had entered my cell in that awful sem- 
blance, I had neither started nor turned 
pale. 

He demanded my acquittal. The audi- 
ence wavered. ‘Then to my utter horror he 
changed histone! If I were guilty, he said 
—and proceeded to paint such a fearful 


| crime in its blackest colours—what punish- 
| ment was too bad ? The answer came ina 
| howl of fury, that threatened to tear me to 


pieces before he could finish. But he held 
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| 

up his hand for silence, and continued, | 
What punishment would be bad enough if | 
guilty ? What should be done to me if I | 
were innocent ? 

And he said that but one doom would 
answer both questions, and he gave Ais voice 
and sentence that I should /ze / 


of his audience, and as soon as he found 
that he had made the required impression, 


finished, he began again in quite a different 


some evidence before them. 

The theory of the accusers, he began, is 
that these men were rivals, and that the vic- 
tim having, as he thought, been jilted for 
the other, challenged him to fight. The 
successful lover, either fearing his friend’s | 
just indignation, or not caring to risk his 


newly-found happiness on such a venture, | 


declined the proffered duel in favour of as- 
sassination. All this has prejudiced you 
against the prisoner. 

“Now, though I appear in the’latter’s fa- 
vour, I have to relate a fact which prima 
facie tells against him. The letter which 


which, as you know, I alone saw, informed 


Herr Richard coldly and courteously that 
he was dismissed in favour of the bearer.” 
Max dropped his voice here, and all the | 


hall listened. Presently he resumed : 

“Let us not judge hastily. I have en- 
quired, and find that Herr Heinrich was zo 
the bearer so referred to, but another of us, | 
Wilhelm Romer. In confirmation of this, I 
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| fate no longer rests with them.” 
and when all the students thought he had | 
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will ask whether it is not true that the ac- 

cused had already had the Gretchen-fever, 

and had shown no symptoms of relapse ?” 
Max had been listened to so far patiently, 


| and a feeling was springing up in my favour. 


But now a noise was heard outside, and the 


| men at the back benches were clamouring 
Max had spoken thus to try the temper | 


that Max had exceeded his time. 

“Enough !” he whispered tome, ‘“ your 
As he 
spoke, a dozen or so closed round me, and 


| we pushed for a back entrance. The others 
tone, clear, fluent, and argumentative, to lay | 


would have hindered us, but at that moment 
the secrecy of the meeting was disturbed by 
the sudden entrance of a body of gendarmes, 


| intent on breaking up this irregular tribunal 
| and recapturing their prisoner. 


A scuffle 
ensued, under cover of which we left, and 
thus my enemies themselves assisted me in 
my escape. 

In a minute we were out in the open 
and running down to the river. From words 
which fell from my companions, I learned 
that Max, distrusting his power of obtaining 
an acquittal, had himself warned the author- 
ities. As he put me into a boat and helped 


| to push it into the stream, I pressed his hand 
accompanied the packet from Gretchen, and 


thankfully, and whispered, ‘“‘ The ring ?” 
“Oh!” he answered,— he gave it to 
Gretchen some time ago, and she had for- 


| gotten to enclose it to him with the other 


things, so she sent it to you as you had 
taken the packet. The message was im- 
perfect. You should have supplied ‘ for’ 
Herr Richard, not ‘from’ him. Liebe wohl!” 
And I sculled down stream to liberty. 


OF CRITICS. 


BY JEHU MATHEWS, TORONTO. 


Y papers on “ The Political Future | 

of Canada” having been honoured | 

by no less than three replies, at the hands of | 
Messrs. Norris and Fisher, and these 
gentlemen having complacently assumed 
that they have left me, in old-fashioned 
phrase, ‘‘ without a leg to stand on,” I feel 
it due to my readers, my cause, and myself, 


to offer a few reasons which lead me to 
doubt the correctness of my opponents’ as- 
sumptions. Iam well aware that prolonged 
controversy is usually inexpedient. The 
reason is that as the controversialists’ blood 
gets warmed each becomes more anxious to 
lay bare what is wrong in his opponent than 
what is right in fact. In consequence of 
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this tendency each is led to shirk issues on | 


which he feels himself defeated, and to at- 
tempt to extract absurd conclusions from 
his opponents’ arguments ; and, by these 
means, readers’ minds become confused and 
the real points at issue are lost sight of. On 
the other hand, if the discussion is not per- 
mitted to wander, and the issues are honestly 
faced, controversy may be highly useful, by 
enabling readers to hear both sides of a 
case, and to judge between them. Aware of 
these facts I shall strive carefully to avoid 
the faults which I have indicated, though, of 
course, I cannot promise that in this I shall 
succeed. I shall deal with each of my op- 
ponents separately, and with Mr. Norris in 
the first instance 

Mr. Norris, in his reply, does me the 
honour to say that my style is free from the 
‘ glaring cc ’ of other anti-national- 
ists, and continues as follows:—‘‘His nativity 
may possibly be a reason for it; but it is 
nevertheless no less pleasing to think that 
we are indebted to a Canadian for the 
change.” Mr. Norris is again at fault. 
I come from the isle which its own people, 
and others too, regard as the “ first flower 
of the earth and first gem of the sea,” and 
never set foot in Canada until I was twenty 
years of age. Might I timidly remark 
that this is but one of many instances in 
which Mr. Norris has enunciated theories 
before he has mastered facts. 

Going on to consider the feasibility of 
Canadian nationality, I fell athwart of Mr. 
Norris. That gentleman, in his pamphlet on 
“ The Canadian Question,” said, “ Indepen- 
dence would do the same thing for Canada 
that it has for the United States. It would 
create a nationality which would unite the 
people as one man against all encroach- 
ments by the United States, and effectually 
prevent the ab | tion of the country by 
that pow er.” : I replied that, even 

united them asclosely as 


urseness 


supposing it to have } 
they could be united, it would fail to prevent 
absorption ; since to do so it would be requi- 
site for a population of 4,000,000 to be able 
to repel an assault from one of 40,000,000 ; 
that, setting aside the probability of such an 
attack being made, none could deny its 
possibility ; “ hence the stubborn fact that the 
Canadian nationality would be dependent for 
its existence on the forbearance 


disputable,” and that this must continue to 


of the | 
United States remained unshaken and in- | 
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be the case so long as the present dispropor- 
tion in the population of the two countries 
exists. (See pp. 57, 58, and 60.) Also, I 
contended that Mr. Norris’s position was 


| inconsistent, because, while asserting that 


Independence would prevent annexation, he 
proposed that England should “ protect and 
guarantee Canadian independence.” He 


| replies to my arguments simply by recfera- 


ting his own. In his essay in the MONTHLY 
he says :—“ As to the general argument in 
the paper, respecting the danger arising to 
Canada from her proximity to the United 
States, facts are against the theory.” (p. 238.) 
And, after making this statement, he goes 
on to say :—‘“ Again, if England desires to 
see Canada independent, why should she 
[not] give a guarantee? Assuming that she 
does desire it, the present helpless condition 
of the country is an assurance that by giv- 
ing it up she would only be handing it 
over to her rival the United States.” (p. 241.) 
If Mr. Norris cannot see that it is impos- 
sible for doth of these positions to be correct, 
{ must regard him as a foe unworthy of my 
own or any other man’s pen. If Canada 
can maintain her own independence: she 
does not need to have it guaranteed. Ifthe 
refusal of a guarantee by England would hand 
the country over to the States, it follows 
that instead of “ facts” being “against the 
theory respecting the danger arising to 
Canada from her proximity to the United 
States” my arguments on that point are 
correct. Let Mr. Norris choose for him- 
self on which horn of the dilemma he 
will be impaled. In reply to my argu- 
ments to prove that an attack by the United 
States on independent Canada is to be ex- 
pected, Mr. Norris offers other arguments to 
prove such a contingency to be improbable. 
It is for our readers to judge between us. 
But in reference to the ability of four mil- 
lions of people to repel an attack by forty 
millions he is silent, for the simple reason 
that even he dares not expect victory in 
the face of tenfold odds. Hence my posi- 
tion, that Canadian nationality would be 
dependent for its existence on the forbear- 
ance of the United States to make such an 
attack, still remains undisputed; and the 
question for Canadians to consider still is 
whether such a species of “ Independence ” 
is to be coveted. 

Even Mr. Norris does not seem to covet 
it ; consequently he turns to the scheme of 
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a Canadian nationality guaranteed by Eng- 
land. 
ject, he says :—‘‘ Mr. Mathews says such a 
guarantee is not attainable ; though he does 
not say why.” (p. 241.) The statement is 
incorrect. I not only did say why, but also 
devoted the first two pages of my second 
paper to explaining why; the burden of my 
explanation being, that the effect of a sys- 
tem of guarantees would be to place the 
terms of connection on a footing still more 
unfavourable to the mother country in a mili- 
tary, diplomatic, commercial, and moral 
point of view than that which Emancipa- 
tionists now denounce as being unfair to her 
—that it would in fact place her in a position 
in which she might fairly say to the Colo- 
nies : heads, I lose ; tails, you win. And, 
after having endeavoured to establish these 
positions, I wound up by asking, “Is any- 
thing more requisite to prove the scheme to 
be an absurdity ? If England should deter- 
mine to maintain Canadian or Colonial in- 
dependence, would she not prefer to do it 
on the present terms, which at least secure 
her some return, rather than on those which 
would leave her destitute of any.” This is 
my reason for holding such a guarantee to 
be unattainable. Yet Mr. Norris not only 
ignores it, but affirms that it was not stated ! 
Nor does the former process end here. In 
order to show the probability of an English 
guarantee being obtained, he argues that 
the need for it would be only temporary ; 
“twenty-five years of independence would 
put Canada in such a position as not to re- 
quire it” (p. 242). But while thus writing, he 
altogether omits to notice the argument 
which I advanced in opposition to this very 
theory in the words: ‘“ It may be replied, 
however, that the alliance may exist until 
Canada has become sufficiently strong to 
stand alone. . E 

The United States, although we may con- 
tinue to gain on them, must always remain 
sufficiently ahead of us to enable them to ar 
ray against us a force which would crush 
any that we could oppose to it ; and so dong 
as this should be the case we should hold our 
political life at the pleasure of our neigh- 
bours.” Mr. Norris evidently requires to 
learn that to ignore an opponent’s argu- 
ments is not to refute them, and that to ar- 


In reply to my position on the sub- | 


gue successively on inconsistent bases of | 


reasoning, is to destroy the value of all our | . 


conclusions. 
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As to Mr. Norris’s observations on the 
guarantee of Belgian independence by Eng- 
land, space allows me only to say that, when 
he has mastered the facts of the case, he 
will feel somewhat ashamed of what he has 
written, as any of our readers who chooses 
to take the trouble of learning what Power 
England wished to keep out of the Scheldt 
may see for himself. 

In reply to Mr. Norris’s contention that 
“the dependent position of Canada not only 
prevents immigration, but also prevents the 
investment of capital in the country,” I 
adduced the case of Australia, the growth of 
which, w/zle in a similar dependent postition, 
had exceeded even that of the Western 
States, “thereby proving most decisively 
that inability to offer citizenship does not 
repel immigration.” Mr. Norris replies that 
I leave out of sight the gold discoveries, and 
do not contrast Australia with California, ‘a 
country in analogous circumstances” (p. 
240). Ihave not the slightest objection to 
do so, but think that Mr. Norris’s reply 
would have been more complete than it is 
had he made the comparison himself. The 
population of California in 1850 was 92,597, 
and in 1870 it was 560,247, showing an in- 
crease, in round numbers, of 500 per cent.* 
The population of Victoria in 1851 was 
77,345, and in 1871 it was 731,528, show- 
ing an increase of nearly goo percent. The 
population of New South Wales—including 
the country now called Queensland—Vic- 
toria, and South Australia was 328,488 in 
1851, and in 1871 it had increased to 
1,541,239.t Mr. Norris tells us that from 
1850 to 1870 the population of the North- 
western States increased from 5,403,597 to 
12,966,930. Inthe latter case we have an 
increase of 139 per cent., while in that of 
the Australian colonies the increase is 365 
per cent. I fear the result does not prove 
that, other things being equal, ‘the de- 
pendent position ” repels immigration, in the 
case of the British colonies at least, where 
many go in order to retain their nationality. 
But besides adducing the case of Australia, 
I argued that if Canada had been part of 
the Union, nobody would ever have said 


* Compendium of the U. S. Census for 1870, 


8. 
+ Statistics for 1851 are taken from the 
lopedia Britannica, 


283, 287, and 296; 


P- 
Ency- 
eighth edition, Vol. III., pp. 
and those for 1871, from the 


| Statesman’s Year Book for 1875. 








that her growth had been below that of the 
other States ; pointed out the absurdity of | 
expecting the aggregate growth of a small 
country like Canada to be equal to that of 
a large one like the Union; and strove to 
show that in spite of the many advantages 
enjoyed by the States, in the shape of a 
start in the race, climate, resources, and 
prestige, the rate of growth in Canada had 
been more rapid than in the Union, as its 
population stood to ours in 1790 as 30 to 1, 
and in 1870 as only 10 or 11 to 1; 
and as the population of Ontario and 
Quebec had increased between 1830 and 
1870 from 700,000 to 2,800,000, or 300 
per cent., whilst the increase in the 
States during the same time was only 199 
percent. And all this Mr. Norris quietly 
ignores ! 

In refutation of the theory that our “ de- 
pendent position ” prevents the investment 
of capital, I pointed out the fact that of the 
funded debt of Canada there are $85,798,- 
ooo payable in London, and only $8,914,000 
in Canada. In reply, Mr. Norris says that 
if it were possible to learn the amount of 
British capital loaned to American Govern- 
ments and invested in private enterprises in 
the States, “‘the amount of British capital 
in Canada would appear utterly insignifi- 
cant” (p. 240). Iam happy to say that it 
would appear small in the aggregate ; our 
“progress” in increasing debt has been 
quite rapid enough for my taste, and I don’t 
envy the States their superiority on this 
point. But the fact is, that the above sum 
is over three-fourths of our net debt bearing 
interest, its total amount being $108,324,- 
ooo.t If it can be shown that a dike propor- | 
tion of the American debt has been contri 
buted by England, I will admit that our 
dependent position “ prevents the invest- 
ment of capital in the country.” As to Mr. 
Norris’s statement that—‘ Heretofore, it is 
a notorious fact that Provincial Govern- 
ments stood nochance in the English money 
market as against the most feeble indepen- 
dent Power,” it is decisively refuted by the 
facts that for fifteen years past Canada has 
always been able to borrow at five per cent., | 
while the States have never borrowed at less, | 
and sometimes have had to pay six ; that in | 
October, 1875, when Canada and South 
Australia sought to effect loans at four per 


+ Public Accounts of Canada, 1874, p. 11. 
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cent., they had more money offered than 
they wanted ; and that on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, 1875, Canadian “ fives ” were selling at 
106% to 107%, and American “ fives ” at 
103% to 104.¢ As to investments in local 
enterprises, I drew attention to the fact that 
$160,000,000 had been invested by English 
capitalists in our railways ; but as this fact 
does not suit Mr. Norris, he follows his usual 
policy in such cases and ignores it. 

Mr. Norris alleged in his pamphlet that 
Canada’s weakness consists in differences 
among her people, caused by different na- 
tionalities and religions with no common 
stand-point of union; that immigrants are 
ready to betray the land of their adoption ; 
and that independence alone would unite the 
people and prevent the absorption of the 
country by the States. In reply, I quoted 
Mr. Norris’s own statement, that “ eighty- 
three in every 100 of the population are na- 
tive-born Canadians, and probably ten more 
in every 100 were brought to Canada so 
young as to regard it as their native land.” 
Hence I argued that if all immigrants were 
ready to betray the land of their adoption, 
they would be powerless to do so, as native- 
born Canadians outnumber them by nearly 
five to one. In reply it is said: —‘‘ How does 
the fact that there are five native Canadians 
—or for that matter five hundred—to one 
foreign-born, disprove it, or even affect it? 
Evidently what Mr. Mathews means is, that 
no matter what may be the opinion of for- 
eigners, their number, in comparison with 
that of native Canadians, is such as to make 
them powerless. Again, facts are against 
him. Who are ‘at home,’ attending State 
balls and associating with dukes and earls 
on the strength of their power over Cana- 
dians? Two Scotchmen,who by force of party 
organization have arrived at the top” (pp. 
237-8). I do mean that the number of “ for- 
eigners ” is so small as to make them power- 
less against the will of native-born Canadians. 
Granting that two Scotchmen have arrived at 


| the top-—though it is not the fact—Mr. Nor- 


ris leaves it unexplained how party organiza- 
tion could place them there without its ac- 


| tion being endorsed by a class which con- 


stitutes from eighty-three to ninety-three per 


| cent. of the electorate ; and also how, when 


the people are thus potent, any “ mean, des- 
picable tyranny”—save one of their own 





+ 
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creation—can exist in the land, as he says it | 


does ? 

I cannot part from Mr. Norris without say- 
ing that he is about the last man in Canada 
who should cast any doubt on the faithfulness 
of his English, Irish, and Scotch fellow-coun- 
trymen to her interests. 
he is, on Ais own showing, morally guilty of 
an attempt to betrayher interests himself. In 
his paper in the CANADIAN MONTHLY he 
says :— If there were no feeling but that for 
England to prevent it, the Americans could 


offer us such advantages as would induce | 


three-fourths of the Canadian people to ad- 
vocate annexation to-morrow” (p. 238). 
This being his belief, one would naturally ex- 
pect that, as in his case there is no feeling 
for England to prevent it, he would use his 
talents in endeavouring to open his country- 
men’s eyes to the benefits of annexation. 


Yet, whilst holding this opinion, we find him | 


writing a pamphlet in which he advocates 
Independence on the express ground that 
“it would create a nationality which would 


unite the people as one man against all en- | 


croachments by the United States, and effec- 
tually prevent the absorption of the country 


by that Power. Vothing but independence can | 


avert this misfortune, which, like a black cloud, 


continually overhangs the country” (p. 65). 


Either Mr. Norris does not know his own 
mind, or he wrote his pamphlet with the view 
of diverting his country from the course 
which he believes would be most conducive 
to her interests. The adjectives applicable 
to a man in either of these positions I leave 
it to my readers’ to supply. 


After such a weary contest with one who | 


seriously advances platitudes for arguments, 
it is refreshing to turn to an opponent who 
holds a definite position, and understands in 
what reasoning consists. 
Roswell Fisher’s views and my own there 
is a wide divergence ; but the issue between 
us is narrowed to something intelligible, and 
worthy of very serious discussion. 

In considering my plea that, whatever 


may be our rate of growth, Canada must | 


always remain behind the Union, and, there- 
fore, unable single-handed to maintain her 


Fisher says—“ It is hardly possible to deny 
the force of this argument” (p. 429). We 
differ considerably as to the probability of 
an assault being made, but agree that Can- 
ada would hold her independence on suffer- 


| most undesirable. 
| there is no need for me to offer any obser- 


The reason is that | pecting annexation in any shape to bring 


| American 


| out. 


Between Mr. | 


| of her finances, including tariffs. 
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ance, and that such a position would be 
Such being the case, 


vation on the subordinate points concerning 


| independence, on which we disagree. I 


must remark, however, that instead of ex- 


us “ prospects of wealth,” I should expect 
even commercial union to prove decidedly 


| mischievous, and should like to see Mr. 
| Fisher’s reasons for believing the contrary. 


Mr. Fisher then goes on to admit that— 
‘** Even if our autonomy were in no danger 
from the threats or the bribes of our great 
neighbour, it is by no means certain or even 
probable that we should ever be in a posi- 
tion to declare our independence with any 
chance of permanent success,” in conse- 


| quence of the probability of internal dissen- 


sion. (See pp. 429-30). All that he has 
written on this point I fully endorse, and, 
for the sake of Canada, am glad to find it 


| coming from one who, unlike myself, can- 


not be charged with being more British than 
Canadian. We thus agree in thinking that 
Canada must adopt an alliance either with 
Britain or with America as her policy, and 
also agree in preferring a British to an 
alliance. Our difference is in 
reference to the form which that alliance 
should assume. I advocate the establish- 
ment of a Pan-Britannic Federation, with 
equal privileges and responsibilities through- 
Mr. Fisher says that this scheme is 
impracticable and inexpedient, and offers 
the following in its stead :—‘‘ The following 
agreement is proposed as that which would 
probably secure, both to Canada and Great 
Britain, the greatest advantages at the least 
possible cost. Great Britain would still ap- 
point the Governor-General, by which we 
should be saved from Presidential elections ; 
would act as inter-Provincial arbitrator, with 
power to carry out her decisions by force if 
necessary, by which we should be saved 
from secession. Great Britain shall also 
defend Canada from any external attack, 
but in all cases between Canada and the 
United States, and Great Britain and the 


| United States, both Canada and Great Bri- 
national existence against that Power, Mr. 


tain shall be proportionately represented in 
the consequent negotiations ; as a corollary 
of which, Canada would undertake her full 
share of the burdens of any war with the 
United States. Canada to have full control 
In the 
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case of a foreign war, other than American, 
Canada to close her ports to the enemy 
and encounter what marine risks might en- 
sue. This may be said to be practically the 
situation at present, but it would be well, in 
the interests of both Canada and Great 
Britain, that it should be more clearly de- 
fined.” (p. 431). 

When Mr. Fisher wrote the above, he 
either forgot some important points, or, in 
the style of Mr. Norris, passed over them 
because they were rather difficult to meet. 
He admits, in reference to his own scheme, 
that “‘ this is practically the situation at pre- 
sent.” But he omits to notice the argu- 
ments which, when considering a similar 
proposal by Messrs. Fullerand Drummond, 
I advanced for believing a prolongation of 
the alliance on its present terms to be im- 
possible. The ground I took was that 
‘unity of action is the basis of every sort 
of association, be it political, ecclesiastical, 
commercial, benevolent, fraudulent ;” 
then I went on to argue that there is now 
no provision to secure such unity of action 
—even in reference to diplomacy, arma- 
ments, commerce, or finance—in the British 
Empire ; consequently, that on the occur- 
rence of any quarrel it must fall to pieces, 
and that as we could not reckon on the 
absence of quarrels for any considerable 
period, we should make provision for their 
prevention and settlement if we wished the 
connection to be maintained. (See pp. go 
to g2). Mr. Fisher simply renews the pro- 

have the alliance maintained on its 

10ut attempting to contro- 
nents which I have advanced 
is impossible to do so. What 
the question and 

at issue? Then, 


mre sicley } ] 
previously combatted 
} J 


or 


isher seems dimly to appre- 
to an alli 
i Fatherland might have 
Z tO Say on the terms of it. 
rather disagreeable, and 
WV itn a lew word >. 


1i< nte 
1S Gisconte 


are two partic 


‘I 1S, 
30 it} 
In dehance of 
nt with such terms 

are proposed that has led to 

the formation of the Emancipationist party 
England. Mr. Fisher and his friends 
that Canada, and all the 

enjoy the privileges of child 
that 
for 


Vv 
sOnICc snail 


hood and manhood simultaneously : 


the ofispring shall be allowed to earn 


himself, and dispose of his earnings at plea- 
sure ; but that he shall also be allowed to 
reside under the paternal roof, enjoy all its 


privileges, and even—in some matters— 
have a veto on the paternal will, without 
contributing one cent to the household ex- 
| penses. For what else than this is the pro- 
| posal that England shall undertake to keep 
| the peace among us at home ; shall hold her- 
self ready to defend us against foreign aggres- 
sion ; and shall allow us a voice in all ne- 
gotiations with the United States; whilst 
we shall neither furnish her with financial 
subsidy, nor military or naval contingent, and 
shall stand free to tax her products without 
any regard to her own will on the subject ? 
As to assisting in any war with the States, 
and encountering marine risks, we should 
have no choice in the matter, as the foe 
would soon teach us. The alliance has 
stood for some years on these terms ; but it 
is from the fact that the signs of the times 
seem to indicate that England will not, and 
cannot, let it so stand very much longer that 
the chief need for discussion arises. To de- 
fend the insignificant settlements of seventy 
years ago was a very different task from that 
of defending the great Canadian and Aus- 
tralian nations of to-day; to be ready to 
face the United States when their popula- 
tion was but five millions was rather less 
serious than to meet them with one of forty- 
four millions ; to guard the shores of Aus- 
tralia with no possible enemy on the Pacific 
was rather easier than to perform the same 
task when Russian and American fleets float 
upon its waters. The growth of the colonies, 
and of their possible foes, renders it impos- 
sible for England to continue to stand ready 
to defend them single-handed, even were 
she inclined to offer such service and they 
mean enough to accept it. Hence they 
must arrive at some clear understanding as 
to their relative responsibilities, or part. 1 
proposed that privileges and responsibilities 
shall be equalized all over the Home and 
strictly Colonial parts of the Empire, and a 
central Legislature formed to enforce the 
terms of union, and I told that my 
scheme is inexpedient and impracticable. 
Let us sce what new arguments Mr. Fisher 
offers to support this view of the case. 

Mr. Fisher says that, in my papers in the 
Monvuy, | did not attempt to prove thatthe 
countries in question possessed “ those con- 
ditions of race, political and commercial 


am 
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interests, and geographical position which 
are the necessary elements of the problem.” 
It is true that I did not attempt to prove, 


a priori, that the necessary conditions of | 


Federal union existed. But I stated my 
reason for not doing so in the words :— 


“ Fully to explain and defend the details of | 


these measures would require a volume ; and 
as I have already devoted one to the sub- 
ject, I must take the liberty of referring my 
readers to it should they desire to pursue 
the subject” (p.94). Incase Mr. Fisher 
should not have taken the trouble to consult 
it, I point out in a foot-note the exact pages 
at which my views on these points are to be 
found.* But in endeavouring to prove the 
possibility of uniting Fatherland and Colo- 
nies into one grand Pan-Britannic Federa- 
tion, I took, in these papers, what [I still 
believe to be a shorter and more decisive 
mode of argument. People may dispute 
until doomsday as to whether the necessary 
conditions of union exist in any case, as they 
may disagree on the previous question of 
the nature of these conditions. But let it 
once be proved that such a union as is de- 
sired has actually existed, and argument 
must cease ; that the conditions of union 
exist has been proved by experience. Acct- 
ing on this fact I said that all the arguments 
against the establishment of an Imperial 
Federation had been concisely stated by 
Mr. Mill, in the words :—‘ Countries sepa- 
rated by half the globe do not present the 
natural conditions for being under one gov- 
ernment, or even members of one federation ;” 
and said in reply :—‘ The answer to this 
theory isthe fact, that all the countries in ques- 
tion have been thus united for about a cen- 
tury.” To my answer Mr. Fisher replies :— 
‘A truly astonishing assumption !”’ I would 
remark that it is still more astonishing to 
find Mr. Fisher, after confessing that he 
‘has not read the work of Mr. Mill from 
which the above sentence is quoted,” going 
on to enlighten us as to what Mr. Mill’s 
opinions on the subject must have been. 
Nevertheless I reiterate my statement that 
the United Kingdom and its colonies have 
been under one Gov ernment, and members 
Federation, for about a century. Is 
it not the fundamental basis of a Federation 
that the countries comprised in it shall bear 


of one 


* See ‘*A Colonist on the 
Ppp. 117 to 1 30. 


Colonial Question,” 
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| allegiance to one central authority while pos- 
| sessing separate governments for the manage- 


ment of their local affairs? Have not both 
Colonies and Fatherland possessed such gov- 
ernments, and have not all of them borne alle- 
giance to the British Crown? Nay, have not 
the Colonies even acknowledged a substan- 
tial supremacy, on some points, to reside in 
the Imperial Legislature? Is it not another 
basis of a Federation that its members shall 
be united in an offensive and defensive al- 
liance, and shall have the same friends and 
foes all the world over, and has not this also 
been the case with the countries in question ? 
Is it not another basis of union that the 
Federation shall have a common system of 
diplomacy, and of naval and military arma- 
ments, and has not the British Empire had 
both, they being supplied, until the last few 
years, entirely by England ? A common sys- 
tem of finance, and freedom of trade through- 
out the Federation, are further bases of union 
which of late have not existed ; but as I 
wrote to prove that these, and some others, 
might be supplied in so far as is essential 
to union, I cannot be charged with alleging 
that a// the bases of union existed. Admit- 
ting some, however, to be absent, the above 
indisputable facts prove a good many to 
be in existence. Mr. Mill’s views on the 
subject, are as follows :—‘ Every colony 
has thus as full power over its own af 
fairs as it could have if it were a member 
of the loosest federation ; and much fuller 
than would belong to it under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, t eing free even to 
tax at its pleasure the commo dities it imported 
from the mother- country. Th elr | union with 
Great Britain is the nad of federal 
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the countries in question have been under 
one Government and members of one Fede- 
ration for about a century. 

I believe, however, that inequality of privi- 
lege and responsibility is tending to destroy 
the Federation as it now exists; and as 
I believe that this would be a very great 


calamity to all, I propose to strive to prevent | 


it by placing all its members on a footing of 
equality. Mr. Fisher says that this is impos- 
sible from “racial,” political, commercial, and 
geographical obstacles. 
obstacle I am content to let it pass for what 
it is worth. 

Mr. Fisher alleges that “if we were to take 
an active share in the naval and military con- 
cerns of the Empire the bargain 
would be against us. Great Britain has num- 
bers of possible, not to say probable,enemies, 
whereas we have only one, and the other 
colonies we may say none” (p. 336). As to 
the latter assumption I think that it is rather 
far-fetched. Were states so weak as the colo- 
nies, and so well adapted to supply many of 
the wants of the great military monarchies 
of Europe, left alone in the world, they might 
very soon find foes in plenty. As to the state- 
ment that England would bring us more 
enemies than we should bring her, the answer 
is that she would also bring us more strength; 
that our share in the Federal Government 
would enable us to prevent a sacrifice, and 
secure a maintenance, of our interests, which 
we cannot do at present ; and that the in- 
creased strength of the Empire consequent 
on its union would cause foreigners to re- 
spect its will rather more than they have 
done of late, and thus leave us in a situation 
to fear no foe. 

Mr. Fisher says that on this question of 


political interests I bear witness against my | 


own side, since I say that England’s “ inter- 
ests are more involved in Belgian than in 
Canadian independence.” I certainly be- 
lieve that zf Canada were an independent na- 
tionality England would be less interested in 
keeping it from falling into the hands of the 
States than in keeping Belgium from falling 
into those of France. But I did not say that 
this would be the case were Canada part of 
a Pan-Britannic Empire, and federally united 
with her Fatherland for better for worse. 
Mr. Fisher says that our commercial in- 
terests are adverse to those of England, and 
that I dispose of this important question 
with a very illogical answer to the assertion 


As to his “ racial ” | 





of Mr. Fuller, that the attempt to establish 
a common tariff would alone make ship- 
wreck of any scheme of confederation. In 
the first place I never said anything about 
“a common tariff.” I did say that “the 
commercial relations of the several members 
[of the Federation] would be adjusted by 
an agreement that no Province should im- 
pose customs duties above a certain rate on 
the produce of other parts of the Empire,” 
leaving each free to deal with foreign goods 
as it might desire, I am told in reply that 
the connection may exist in the absence of 
any provision against a war of tariffs, but is 
impossible if it be established. I retort 
that this is saying that the lesser obstacle 
would be more effective than the greater, 
and Mr. Fisher says that my reply is 
illogical. Our readers must judge between 
us. He says, however, that “ the question 
of tariffs or no tariffs at all would 
not hinder ultimate collision of commercial 
interests.” (p. 336). I reply that, even 
granting such an improbable event as that 
countries destitute of coal, like Ontario and 
Quebec, should overtake England in manu 
facturing, we need not quarrel over it so 
long as “ free and unrestricted competition ” 
is allowed. 

The position of parties on this commer- 
mercial question is to me somewhat amusing. 
I find Conservatives, the beginning and end 
of whose political creed is ‘ British Connec- 
tion,” advocating a Protectionist policy, in 
face of the fact that it is better adapted than 
anything else to bring that connection to an 
end. And I find ‘‘ Advanced Liberals,” 
who usually support Free Trade with some- 
thing like religious enthusiasm, condemning 
a proposal to establish between the different 
parts of the Empire a commercial treaty such 
as they are so anxious to conclude with 
foreigners. Oh! consistency thou art a 
jewel ! 

On the geographical difficulty Mr. Fisher 
says that “so far from telegraph and steam 
having changed its conditions, they have 
accomplished relatively little in this direc- 
tion, as can easily be shown. ; A 
very little reflection will show that separation 
by sea has been of quite another character 
than separation by land, or rather connec- 
tion by land” (pp. 337-8). Had Mr. Fisher 
cast his eyes across the line he might have 
found reason to alter his views on this point. 
He would there have found proof that, with 
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steam-navigation and without railroad com- | 


munication, the sea is a much more conve- 


nient highway than the land. California is | 
connected with Washington by land, but | 
for twenty years after it had entered the | 
between the two | 


Union communication 
points was carried on by sea, even with a 


transhipment through a foreign territory. | 
Yet, according to Mr. Fisher’s theory, politi- | 
cal connection would have been impossible | 


without the existence of a terrestrial con- 
nection which 
Besides this, he has seen these Pacific States, 
while thus practically united to what we may 
call their mother-country only by sea, loyal 


members of the Union, and those immedi- | 


ately adjacent to one another engaged in 
a bloody strife. Territorial unity may be 
essential to the formation of a zation, but 
that is a different thing from a /eague of na- 
tions, one in race, language, and _ historic 
associations, such as is proposed in the pre- 
sent instance. 
United States and of the British Empire 
seems to me to indicate, cannot be secured 
by the existence, nor prevented by the ab- 
sence, of territorial unity. Its stability 
seems to be dependent on unity of senti- 


ment and a conviction of the expediency of | 


the league. That these exist in the present 
instance is pretty well proved by the fact 


that even “ Nationalists” like Mr. Fisher | 


complain that there are “too many Canadians 
who are first British and then Canadian,” 
and are yet forced to admit that the mainte- 
nance of the connection is the best policy 
which we can adopt. 


There are other points on which I should | 


have liked to touch; but my space is 
exhausted and I must stop. 


that Mr. Fisher, in his concluding words, 


strives to encourage the hope of a Canadian | 
nationality, after having admitted (p. 429) | 


the correctness of my argument that the dis- 


proportion between our resources and those | 


of the States must be permanent, and that 
this discrepancy must render such a nation- 
ality impossible. This is very unwise. 
Any attempt to sit between two stools must 
always be dangerous, but cannot fail to prove 





was never made use of. | 


This, the history of the | 


I cannot do | 
so, however, without pointing out the fact | 


fatal when one of them is admitted to be 
ricketty. 

This controversy will not have been 
waged in vain if it should enable our read- 
ers to realize the fact that Canada must 
choose between a British and an American 
| alliance, and cannot stand alone. The form 
which I desire the alliance to assume is that 
which such men as Mr. Fisher would pro- 
bably believe to be most inimical to Cana- 
dian interests. Nevertheless, I should be 
perfectly willing to compare, from an exclu 
sively Canadian stand-point, the position 
which Canada would occupy as a member of 
a Pan-Britannic Federation, with that which 
she would fill if annexed. I should prefer 
| the former, because it would certainly allow 

us greater local independence than we 
should enjoy if annexed ; because it would 
subjectusto an almost incomparably smaller 
increase of taxation ; because I think that 
our commerce and manufactures would be 
much more likely to thrive with a fifteen per 
| cent. duty all round, than with our markets 
free to eastern manufacturers and a Morrill 
tariff on the seaboard, which would simply 
be a differential duty in favour of the States ; 
| because I believe that our increased inti- 
macy with the Fatherland would turn such a 
| tide of British immigration and capital to 
our shores as would double or treble our 
past rate of growth ; and because I am of 
opinion that we should be much more likely 
to enjoy good government, and to retain the 
| inestimable blessing of political liberty, un- 
| der our Old Flag and tried Institutions, than 
| under the new-fangled system of unmixed 
democracy which—in the words of Macau- 
| lay—‘ must in the end destroy liberty or 
civilization, or both.” 

I have elsewhere made some attempt at 
| such a comparison,* and in the future may 
have something more to say on the subject ; 
| but am of opinion that, for the present, our 
| readers will have heard enough even on the 
| most important matter which can engage 
| the attention of Canadians. 
| 





* See “*A Colonist on the Colonial Question,” 
| Chap. VIII. ‘ 
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DANCING THE OLD YEAR OUT. 


ISTER, come away and leave the dancers, 
Leave the laugh for lighter lips than ours ; 
Would that we had wept instead of jested, 
In the year’s last hours ! 


Did you hear it when the band was loudest ? 
Come away, for I can dance no more ! 
There was sobbing louder than the music, 
From One at the door. 


Did you see the shadow in the doorway ? 
A pale spirit weeping mournfully ; 
Saying,—“ Pass me softly, O my children, 
In an hour I die! 


‘“‘ Let me hear a prayer upon my death-bed ; 
Lay me chanting in the grave of years ; 
Keep your smiles to celebrate my sister ; 
Bury me with tears. 


‘‘] shall die at midnight, O my children ; 
O my careless children, fare-ye-well ! 
When the clock strikes twelve times ye’ll remember 
"Tis my passing-bell.” 


‘‘ Happy New Year!” As the dancers wished it, 
That pale spirit fled along the floor, 
Wringing such sad hands :—Come home, sweet sister, 


We will dance no more ! 


ALICE HORTON. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY CATHERINE OWEN, MONTREAL. 


E, 


™ UT suppose they should not pay to- 
day, mother?” 

“Oh, don’t talk of such a thing, Kitty, 

they must pay ; there is the water rate must 


be paid, or it will be cut off; and Tossy’s | 
shoes, poor child, she has been promised so | 


long ; and I don’t know where the money is 
to come from if they don’t pay their rent.” 


Kitty looked dubious: it had so often | 
happened in her young life that lodgers did | 
not pay their rent, and poor mother had so | 
often had to leave taxes unpaid, shoes and 


even food unbought, that the fact of the 
present necessity of the case did not strike 
her as a very likely reason why these lod- 
gers should pay any more than many others. 


shabby) genteel lodgings poor Mrs. Garrett 
had to let were more often patronized by 


those very genteel people whose motto is | 
“ Dig I cannot, to beg I am ashamed,” but } 


whose shamefacedness did not prevent 


lowed them ; and as her patience was long, 


and her credulity considerable to any one | 


who pitched a good story in refined Eng- 


lish, her losses were frequent—so frequent | 
that Kitty, with the precocity of the city- | 
bred child, had a keen eye to the number | 
of trunks a new lodger brought ; and this | 


autumn, after the first floor had been empty 


so long that the card “ Furnished Apart- | 
ments to Let,” put up in summer, had be- | 
come fly-spotted and yellow, Mrs. Garrett | 


declared one morning to her confidante, 
Kitty— 


this one is dirty enough to frighten people 
away.” 

And Kitty was despatched with three 
half-pence to the stationer’s for a card, with 


| at the door. 
| rett showed her rooms to the lady who ap- 


| here 
It so happened that the shabby (very 





strict injunctions to choose a nice one with- 
out flourishes. And sure enough that very 
afternoon there came a resonant rat-tat-tat 
With anxious haste Mrs. Gar- 


plied for them. When she came back to 
the sitting-room, where Kitty was waiting 
with anxiety second only to her mother’s, 
Mrs. Garrett’s radiant face told the story of 
success. 

“Let at last, Kitty !” 

“T hope they'll pay,” said Kitty, cau- 
tiously. 

“ Oh, there is not much fear,” said her 
mother, whose bump of hopefulness must 
have been abnormally developed ; “ there 
is not much fear this time, Kitty; look 
1? 

As she spoke she held out her hand, with 
three half-crowns in it. 

“That is a good deposit, mother,” said 
Kitty, her eyes sparkling. 

‘She has paid half a week in advance, 


| because she doesn’t want to trouble about 
them from swindling the poor lodging-house | 
keeper of as much rent as her patience al- | 


references; and she wants to pay the rent 
monthly, because she receives her income 
once a month.” 

Mrs. Garrett’s face was not quite so bright 
now, as she thought that the seven and six- 
pence she held was all the money she would 
have for the rooms fora month. Kitty’s 
face was a picture to see, so worldly-wise, so 
expressive of doubt and anxiety. 

“But, mother, how can we wait for a 
month ?” 

“That is what I thought first,” said her 
mother, “but then, I don’t know—it will come 
inalump. The water rate must wait, and 


| then we must try and pay the poor rates 
* Kitty, I'll put up a new card for luck ; | 


from father’s money: the butcher must wait 
too for a few weeks ; he gets his money pretty 
regularly, and will wait without grumbling : 
after all, we shall not be worse off than as if 
we had not let.” 
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| 
And so Mrs. Philpots and her husband | doing that, and with the advent of each of 


came to live at Mrs. Garrett’s. 
doubtfully at the one small trunk they 
brought, and decidedly did not like Mrs. 
Philpots, nor did her mother after the new 
lodgers had been in her house a few days. 
In the first place, it was evident she did 
not treat her husband well. 
years older than his wife ; a weak and sub- 
missive old man ; his manner was that of a 
“perfect gentleman,” to use his landlady’s 
expression, but his wife treated him like a 
boy; he was sent on errands, and abused 
if he did not acquit himself satisfactorily. 


Kitty looked | 


He was many | 


So little food came into the house, and Mrs. | 


Philpots was so much out of it, that Mrs. 
Garrett was afraid the poor old man had 
often not enough to eat ; he appeared, how- 
ever, to have one consolation—he played the 
violin, and when he was alone, the house 
resounded with the sweetest and wildest 
music; his taste, however, was never in- 
dulged when his wife was athome. So much 
Mrs. Garrett knew from observation, and 
she concocted a little romance in her own 
mind to account for this state of things be- 
tween husband and wife; for, poor as Mrs. 
Garrett was, she spared a penny a week for 
the Family Herald—that light of the London 


masses, which, with its contemporaries of the 


same class—let the despisers of cheap litera- 
ture scoff as they will—is too often the only 


softening influence they know in the utter | 
And of this | 


sordidness of their poverty. 
beneficent print she and Kitty were assidu- 


| the seven they had drawn a step nearer the 
| poverty in which they now were. Having 
| been maid to one or two ladies of rank, Mrs. 
| Garrett considered herself qualified to judge 
| better than most people in her condition of 
| a true gentleman or lady when she met one, 
and she was sure Mr. Philpots was one, and 
respected him accordingly; equally sure was 
she that his wife was not of the same 
condition of life as himself. But no doubt 
entered her mind as to the safety of her 
rent until the month’s end, when we find her 
patiently and hopefully waiting for it, and 
Kitty suggesting a possibility of disappoint- 


| ment; and as the day waned and evening 


. . | 
ous readers ; for, shocking as it may appear | 


to well-to-do Canadian or English mam- 
mas that a little girl of ten years should be 
allowed to read such “trash,” such things 
are, and I do not know that the moral injury 
is very great. 


| there was any asking to be done. 


To Mrs. Garrett’s imaginative mind, Mr. | 
Philpots was a man who had been married | 


for his money, which his wife was spending 


among her own people, which accounted for | 


the hours she was away ; and taking advan- 


man, she kept him without money, and with | 


barely clothes to cover him, and, Mrs. Gar- 


rett was quite sure, very short of food. | 


Now, she was a woman who had seen bet- 
ter days, that is to say, she had been lady’s 
maid, and seen high life from a distance, 
and when she was married her husband’s 
earnings had sufficed for comfort ; but now, 
with seven children, they were very far from 


came without Mrs. Philpots’s return, her heart 

misgave her, and yet she bravely told her- 
| self she had no reason for misgiving. Mrs. 
Philpots’s being later than usual was not a 
sign that she would not pay, if not to-night, 
to-morrow morning ; and when she did come 
home, and Mrs. Garrett heard her ascend the 
stairs without calling at her door, she tried 
to feel no misgiving. 

“ Mother,” said Kitty, “won’t you ask 
her for it, we want it so badly ?” 

“JT must ask her to-morrow morning, 
though asking is a thing I hate.” 

* T don’t hate it with her,” said Kitty, who 
usually “hated” it as much as her mother. 
“T’ll go up to-night and ask, if you'll let me, 
mother ; it would be so nice to go‘to bed 
and feel we have the money safe.” 

‘‘T know it would, but I can’t bear to be 
so sharp ; no, I'll get your father to write a 
note before he goes, and if she doesn’t pay 
early you shall take it up.” 

A “note” was the usual resource when 
This was 
about all the part Mr. Garrett took in the 
management of his household affairs ; an easy 
man, he considered he had done his duty 
when he earned the money that paid the 
house-rent and butcher and baker; to his 


| wife he left the task of making it do as 
tage of the submissive temper of the old | 


much more as possible, and of eking it out 
by letting lodgings. He gave his advice 
when consulted, and complacently said “ 1 
told you so,” when she had to bewail the 
wickedness of some very genteel lodger 
who had gone away without paying her. 
To-night when he came in and saw her 
anxious face, and that there was no little 
extra dainty for his supper (for, in true Cock- 
ney fashion, every good that happened was 
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celebrated by a treat in the shape of a good 
supper, ora lobster for tea) he knew the 
Philpots had not paid. 

“No rent ?” he asked. 

“No, I suppose we shall have it to-mor- 
row ; but you had better write a note in case 
they don’t pay ?” 

“Oh, don’t bother about writing notes, 
Kate ; ask ’em plainly.” 

“*T hate to ask when it is only just due ; 
will you do it?” 

“Oh no, I have had nothing to do with 
them yet. I'll write a note, but you had far 
better ask.” 

The next morning Mrs. Garrett and Kitty 


waited hour after hour, hoping Mrs. Phil- | 
pots would make her appearance, money in | 
The note was kept ready, so that | 


hand. 
when she came down to go out, which she 
usually did much earlier than this, Kitty 


might intercept her with it ; but “ the best- | 


laid plans of mice and men” are apt to go 
astray, and so it was that Kitty sat on the 
gui vive all day listening for Mrs. Philpots to 
go out, in vain, Between Mrs. Garrett and 
her, in the evening, it was decided that the 
note must go up. The door was opened by 
the old man, who looked, to Kitty’s fancy, 
as if he had expected some one and was 
frightened at seeing them; she gave him 
the note, which hetook with trembling hands. 

“Mrs. Philpots will attend to this when 
she comes home ; she is out now.” 

“She must have slipped out, mother,” 
said Kitty, coming into the room breathless 
from her errand “she is out, the old gen- 
tleman says.” 

“ Out! how can she be out? It must 
be an excuse! ” 

“‘T think she is out,because he was sitting 
without a candle, and I don’t think there 
was much fire.” 

“That looks bad, Kitty, If she was not 
afraid to be asked for the rent, why need she 
slip out to-day any more than other days ? 
Thereis one thing I amdetermined,” said the 
poor woman, with a great show of spirit, 
“T’ll take Mrs. Honey’s advice—I’ll keep 
their luggage. Every one else does it ; why 
should I be so easy?” 

“ That is right, mother ; you have always 
been too easy, father says,” 

Well! they did not pay. Mrs. Philpots 
was caught the next morning just as she 
was going out very silently, and promised 
the money ina few days. 


4 
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“If you could only give me a few shil- 
lings,” said Mrs. Garrett, apologetically, for 
her own ; ‘I need it so much, or I should 
not have asked for it so soon.” 

“* My good woman, I will not only give 
you a few shillings, I will give you all ina 
day or two, when I take my Christmas divi- 
dends.” 

At the sound of the word “dividend,” 
Mrs. Garrett took heart. She knew people 
often were short just before dividend day ; 
but in the meantime what were they to do? 
Things had been very bad last month, they 
were worse now ; the butcher, who had been 
put off then, was clamorous now, and re- 
fused them further credit. 

“Dick, what ever shall we do?” asked 
the poor woman in her despair, ‘‘ Christmas 


| just upon us and not a penny in the house. 


The last sack of coals I got are gone again, 
and the children all want boots. A pretty 
Christmas for them.” 

“JT don’t know, my dear, Iam sure. I 
wish we had fifty pounds. I would not stay 
in the country another month.” 

“We may as well wish for the moon, 
Dick,” said his wife, rather impatiently, for 


| he had been wishing for fifty pounds ever 


since they had been married, and the wish 
always found expression when they were in 


| some exasperating difficulty for want of fifty 


shillings. 

The day on which Mrs. Philpots said she 
would receive her dividends came and pass- 
ed, and she still had no money, and at 
last was told she must leave, and that 
her trunk would be detained if she did 
not pay ; at which she expressed great in- 
dignation, but went out next morning, as 
usual. 

Once sure that no money was to come, 
Mrs. Garrett had to cast about for the pos- 
sibility of appeasing the butcher, and getting 
shoes for the poor little cold feet that wanted 
them so badly. They had nothing valuable 
to part with now but poor Garrett’s silver 
watch—the chain had been sent to the 


| pawnbroker’s long ago. It was a wrench to 


him to part with his watch, but he handed 
it forth gallantly, only saying— 

“‘T wish we could get fifty pounds on it, 
Kate.” 

‘“‘ T wish we could get fifty shillings, though 
it would only be the more interest to pay,” 
she said mournfully. 

“Never mind, old girl, there’s a good 
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time coming,” said Dick, with an effort to 
be cheerful. 

This was on the day Mrs. Philpots had 
been told to vacate her rooms. Mrs. Gar- 
rett expected her to come back before leav- 
ing finally, but in the afternoon a timid 
knock came to her room door, and Mr. 
Philpots entered, looking so woe-begone 
and ill that she was startled. 


“ T have come to ask a great favour, Mrs. | 


Garrett, and no one can be more sensible 
than I am that I have no right to expect 
you to graht any favour, but things are not 
as I wish them. If I had money you should 
be paid, or if I could get it.” 

“T feel sure of that,’”’ said tender-hearted 


am sure, Mr. Philpots, and anything I can 
do for you, I will gladly.” 

“ You are a good woman,” said the old 
man with apparent emotion ; “ I—I wish all 
women were like you. The favour I have 
to ask you is that you will allow me to take 
away a small parcel. My wife told me noth- 
ing was to go out of the house, but what I 
wish to be allowed to take is my violin. It is 
an old one ; had it been a handsome one, in 
good condition, it would have been sold long 
ago,” he said bitterly ; “ but old as itis, Iam 
very fond of it. I could almost as soon part 
with my life,” he said, clasping his thin 
hands. 

** Oh, certainly, take it, sir. I should not 
think of keeping anything, only we are very 
poor, and my neighbours laugh at me for be- 


ing so easy, and perhaps Mrs. Philpots may | 


try and pay me a little to get her trunk back.” 


The old man shook his head mournfully. | 


“‘T thank you. You at least shall not lose 
by us, even if you have to wait long for your 
money; but I don’t think it will be long now,” 
he added, more to himself than to his listener. 

“ Mother,” said Kitty, after he had left 


the room to go up-stairs, “‘did you see how | 
eagerly he looked at the bread on the table? | 


I believe he is very hungry.” 
“‘T am afraid so ; I don’t think they have 


cooked a thing since they have been here. | 


She gets enough out of the house, I dare 
say.” 
“Oh, she'll take care of herself,” said 
Kitty ; “ but couldn’t we give him some tea 
and bread and butter, mother ?” 

“He needs bread and meat and beer, if 
he has had nothing substantial for so long.” 
Mrs. Garrett looked troubled ; she knew she 
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could not afford what she wished to do ; that 
if she did it, even her good-natured husband 
would laugh at her. At last, looking out in- 
to the pitiless streets, down which the sleet 
was driving fast, her resolution seemed taken. 
“ Kitty,” she said, “I couldn’t sleep in 
my bed to-night if I let that old man go out 
without anything in such weather. I'll 
send for a quarter of round of beef and 
half a pint of stout, if we go without our din- 
ner to-morrow for it. But the weather is al- 
most too bad for you to go out,” she added, 
again looking out on the frosty streets. 
“Qh, no, mother,” said Kitty, with alac- 
rity, for her mother had just been proposing 


| what she had been longing to suggest, “‘ I 
Mrs. Garrett. “I never have blamed you, I | 


can soon run round to the ham and beef 
shop, and get the beer when I come back.” 

“Very well; wrap up as warmly as you 
can.” 

Off sped Kitty through the pitiless streets, 
fleet messenger of her mother’s charity, and 
quickly returned, panting, out of breath, and 
with her fingers holding a roll of paper con- 
taining the beef, which, seeing Mr. Philpots 
in the room as she entered, she quickly hid 


| under her cape, and left the room, and 


brought it back on a plate. The mother had 
laid a cloth, and knife and fork, and glass 
meanwhile, and when Kitty appeared, said, 
‘I don’t suppose you have had your dinner, 
Mr. Philpots ; pray sit down, and eat a snack 
before you go out.” 

The poor old man, who had been hungrily 
eyeing the food, looked up in amazement. 

“For me! I can’t refuse it, for I—ah! 
—you have guessed the truth, I am hungry.” 

Tears rose to Mrs. Garrett’s eyes as she 
watched his keen relish of the food, which, 
to tell the truth, her own stomach craved, for 





| she herself had meat but seldom. 


Kitty stood by in sympathy, warming her 
trembling limbs at the small fire. 

“Oh, Kitty, run and change your clothes, 
child ; the sleet has melted, and you are wet 
through,” said Mrs. Garrett, whose attention 
had been drawn to shivering Kitty, who was 
thinly clad. 

“T will in a minute,” said Kitty, anxious, 


| child-like, to hear what Mr. Philpots might 


say when he had appeased his appetite. 
“Dinner ! no,” he said at last, “ it is many 
a day since I had anything more than bread 
for my dinner.” 
** But,” said Mrs. Garrett, “ Mrs. Philpots, 
does she—— ” 
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“TI don’t know how Mrs. Philpots fares, 
except that it is well ; she would not allow 
herself to fare ill. You see what sort of 
woman my wife is, Mrs. Garrett. Ten years 
ago I was a moderately rich man. I rescued 
that woman from a life of shame, to which 
she had, I supposed, been driven by poverty. 
I married her, and cut myself adrift from all 
my kin by so doing. In three years she 
had beggared me—how, I know not—I 
trusted her so blindly. My life since then 
has been that of a slave ; that is all,” he said, 
rising ; “it will soon be ended.” 

Mrs. Garrett, as she looked at his feeble 
form, could not help thinking it might end 
even sooner than he expected. 

“ T thank you,” he said at last, with emo- 
tion ; “ you shall never regret this Christian 
act, you noble woman.” 
hand silently, and taking up his napless hat, 
left the room and the house. 


Mrs. Garrett had been silent herself from | 


emotion. As he went through the passage 


she heard him take up the parcel which he | 
had asked permission to have, and which, 
with rare delicacy, she had not thought to 
look at, and then he left the house. 
Turning round, Mrs. Garrett saw Kitty, 
still in her wet things, standing with tears | 


streaming down her cheeks ; in the interest | 


of the scene the danger from damp clothes 
had been forgotten. 


“Oh, Kitty, Kitty, you'll catch your | 


death !” 


Il. 


It was a week later, the 23rd of Decem- 


ber. A sad little party was gathered in Mrs. | 


Garrett’s sitting-room, for poor Kitty was said 
to be dying. The room contained a sofa- 
bedstead, which was now used for the sick 


child, and the sorrowing father and mother | 


were on either side of it. 
“Tt almost seems as if I am punished for 


doing a kindness, Dick,” said Mrs. Garrett. | 


‘* They always say one never suffers for doing 
good, yet I have been laughed at by Mrs. 
Honey and you, and looked upon as next 
thing to an idiot, for believing the old gentle- 


man’s story, which you say was got up to get | 


the best things out of the house. But laugh- 
ter’s nothing, and whether true or not, he 


He pressed her | 
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but to think my poor angel should be taken 
from us through it! I'll never do a kind 
thing again if anything happens to her,” said 
the poor mother in her despair. 

‘No, don’t say that, Kate ; rewards and 
punishments are not given to us in this 
world like that. If you had done an unkind 
thing it would have seemed like a judgment; 
if some good luck had happened, we might 
have thought it was a reward; but it’s neither 
one nor the other—it was wet clothes that 
did it!” 

“T know, I know. But my poor Kitty! 
Oh, I thought Christmas was going to be 
bad enough for us, but what was our trouble 
to this? Oh, my poor Kitty, my darling !” 

“‘Let’s hope for the best, Kate. While 
| there’s life there is hope, and the doctor 
says if she comes out of this sleep conscious, 
with care she may get well.” 

“To think that we should be at Christmas 
| without a dinner in the house—not that we 
| mind about dinners,” she said, with a sigh, an 

odd mixture of housewifely feeling mingling 
| with her grief. 
| “Ifthe doctor gives us hope for Kitty, it 
will be a bright Christmas after all,” said 
cheerful Dick. 

As he ceased speaking there came a 
| knock at the street door, and, the children 
| being in bed, Dick went to it himself. 

A boy handed in a parcel and a note for 
Mrs. Garrett.” 

‘“‘A parcel for me! Good gracious ! who 
| can it be from? It looks like a goose, but 

no one would send us one. Oh! if it was, 
| and poor Kitty was able to eat a bit !”’ 

Dick had meanwhile opened and read the 

note. 

‘‘ Why, it’s from Mr. Philpots. He says : 
| —‘ My dear, good woman, I told you you 
| should never lose by us, but I had not 
courage to give up the one thing that made 
life bearable to me until the last. That has 
come. Iam dying, and I send you my 
violin. It is a treasure; no one knows its 
| value but myself; if I leave it until after 
| my death you would not get it. I did not 
| think the end was so near. Heaven bless 
| and prosper you !—Horace Philpots.’ ” 
| Poor old man!” said Mrs. Garrett, “I 





| thought he would not live long ; you see I 
was not fooled by him,” 


“No, I suppose he was honest enough, 


was hungry, and my intentions were the | but I don’t see what good this poor old 


same. 


I could have stood being mocked at, | fiddle is going to do us; it won’t cure 
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Kitty, nor give her anything to eat if she 
does get better, which she will do, please 
God.” 

“No, but he sent us all he had, poor old 
man, and it was a treasure to him, so we 
will take care of it. One of the boys may 
take a notion to learn the fiddle when they 
get older.” 


turned to her watch over Kitty, while Dick 
Garrett sat brooding over the fire. 
“ Kate,” he said, at last, in a low tone, 


“do you think our stock of furniture would | 
They've cost us a| 


fetch fifty pounds? 
pretty sight more from time to time.” 


would be gone.” 


Canada or Australia; anywhere where a 
man can bring up his family decently, and 
not see his wife ground down with poverty 
and trying to make both ends meet.” 

“T should be sorry to leave dear old 
England, Dick.” 

“So should I, Kitty ; I have no fault to 


man hasn’t a chance. 


cause I want a republic or anything of that | 
sort; it’s a free enough country for me, and if 
I had the money to-morrow I should want to 


go where the old flag waves. 
Canada for me.” 


we need not talk about it.” 
** No, not much chance, worse luck !”’ 
The next morning the anxious mother 


awaited the doctor’s visit with anxiety. Kitty | 
had awakened, conscious, in the night, and 


had gone off to sleep again ; and they were 
indulging in strong hope of her getting 
better. 

When Dr. Graham came and saw her, he 
said: “She'll come round now, with care, 
good nursing, and plenty of nourishment ; 
her constitution had run down before she 
was attacked, poor child. I suppose you 
have had pretty hard times, Mrs. Gar- 
rett.” 

‘** Indeed we have, sir ; no one knows how 
hard. You can’t do much with twenty-five 
shillings a week, and thirty pounds a year 
rent, and no lodgers to speak of ; for when 
we've got them they don’t pay. The first 
floor ought to more than pay the rent, and 





| ment for poor Kitty. 
“ Dick, don’t think of selling them ; they 
wouldn’t bring twenty pounds, and our home | 


| fond of it that he was a real musician. 
| took up the instrument and looked at it 
| keenly ; then taking up the bow, he softly 


Australia or | 
| she replied with alacrity, thinking if it only 
“Well, there is no chance of us going, so | 
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here I have not had five pounds from it 
since last Christmas.” 

“Very sad, very sad! I wish I was a 
richer man myself a dozen times a day when 
I see cases like yours ; but something must 
be done for this little lassie or she will sink, 
and we mean her to swim. However, I 


| will send her a bottle of wine, and you must 
So saying, she laid it carefully aside, and | 


try and give her plenty of fresh eggs beaten 


| up in milk, and beef tea.” 


Poor Mrs. Garrett looked almost despair- 
ingly as she thanked the good doctor grate- 
fully for the wine, and silently wondered 
what they could sell or pawn to get nourish- 
Fresh eggs at Christ- 
mas! when eggs were so dear, and her 
illness, short as it had been, had cost so 


| much that Dick had drawn his wages before 
“ T would not think of selling them un- 
less they would bring enough to take us to | 


they were due! 

Dr. Graham had walked to the corner 
cupboard,where the violin was lying ; he was 
an amateur of music, and so passionately 
He 


drew it across the strings, not to arouse 


| Kitty. 
find with England, only she’s too full—a | 
I am not going be- | 


“Where did you get this?” he asked, 
after examining it minutely. 

Mrs. Garrett related to him how she be- 
came possessed of it. 

** Will you sell it?” 

“That I will, if it will fetch anything,” 


fetched half a crown it would buy proper 
food for Kitty. 

“JT have a friend who is fond of such 
things ; I will show it him, and I think you 
may find a purchaser. I will take it at 
once.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir, I will call little 
Dickey to carry it for you.” 

“Oh, by no means; I will carry it my- 
self.” 

And to her repeated entreaties he was 
deaf. He took the violin, handled it as ten- 
derly as if it were a baby, and, much to Mrs. 
Garrett’s mortification, carried it (for he was 
not rich enough to indulge in a carriage) 
himself. 

When Dick came home in the evening, 
after telling him about Kitty, she said— 

“* Have you been able to get any money, 
Dick? We must have things to-night for 
Kitty. The doctor said he would send a 
bottle of wine ; but he sent the medicine, and 
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the boy said nothing, so I suppose he has 
forgotten it.” 

“T’ve got sixpence, that’s all, and that I 
borrowed ; but I’ve borrowed so often that 
men are shy of lending me.” 

“T know, Dick ; but that will get beef-tea 
for Kitty : the other children can have bread 
and treacle for dinner to-morrow.” 

“Poor children,” said Dick ; ‘“a pretty 
bad Christmas dinner for them !” 

“ Yes, and I’ve a pretty bad Christmas- 
eve supper for you—nothing but tea and dry 
bread. Do you remember the nice supper 
we always had that night, and what fun we 
used to have after? I am afraid those days 
will never come again. But what do you 
think, Dick? The doctor has a friend who 
is fond of old fiddles, and he has taken Mr. 
Philpots’s ; he thinks he will buy it. There ! 
—the doctor’s knock, I declare !”—she ex- 
claimed, as a double knock sounded on the 
door. 

Dick got up quickly, and in came the 
doctor, covered with snow, but looking bright 
and ruddy from his brisk walk in the frosty 
night air. 

‘““You are not very merry here, friends, 
for Christmas-eve,” said he, looking at 
Dick’s bare tea and dry bread. 


“ Not very, sir,” said Dick, “ yet we’re 
very thankful Kitty is better, and ought to 


be happy enough. Last night I thought if 
I could hear that news I should hardly wish 
for anything more, and here I am wishing 
the other poor children could have a good 
Christmas dinner,” said Dick, ruefully. 

‘“* A very natural wish, I am sure. Well, 
here’s the wine I promised you,” said he, 
drawing a bottle from under his coat ; “ and 
now what do you think your fiddle is 
worth ?” 

“JT don’t know, I am sure. 
Dick ?” 

Dick looked perplexed ; he felt he would 
not give half a crown for it himself, and yet 
he thought, as the doctor had taken so much 
trouble about it, it must be good, and might 


Do you, 


be worth five shillings, and he did not want | 


to say too little. 

“T don’t know the value of such things 
myself, but if five shillings is too much I'll 
sell it for anything you think right.” 

“ Well, your old lodger left you a little 
fortune, though you don’t seem to know it. 
Your old fiddle is a genuine Cremona, and 
worth a great deal; my friend will give you 
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a hundred pounds for it. Here is a cheque 
for the money, if you are satisfied ; and as it 
is late, and you want your Christmas dinner, 
I will lend you a sovereign for to-night, and 
wish a merry Christmas to you.” 

He laid the sovereign and the cheque on 
the table, and giving a glance at his patient, 
he left the house before the astonished peo- 
ple could do anything but stammer their 
thanks and wonderment. 

Such a merry Christmas-eve as the Gar- 
retts had! A fire was lighted in the kitchen, 
so that Kitty might not be disturbed, and 
all the children called up, while Dick 
went forth to make purchases. Such a sup- 
per of hot sausages as these extravagant 
people had after that, and then all hands 
helped mother to stone plums for the pud- 
ding—for of course there must be a Christ- 
mas pudding after such luck. And how 
they all admired the white down on the 
breast of the goose—a prodigious goose too ; 
and then they wound up with a snapdragon. 
Such a merry party as they were, with only 
one saddening thought, that dear little Kitty 
was not able to share their fun. But next 
day, happy Christmas morning, Mrs. Gar- 
rett could not refrain from whispering to 
her: “TI’ll tell you some good news if you 
will ask no questions, and not excite your- 
self, Kitty darling.” 

Kitty smiled faintly, and her mother told 
her the news. “And now make haste and 
get well, my dear.” 

Need I say what a jolly day they spent ; 
how they blessed Mr. Philpots, and how Dick 
enjoyed himself amid the uproarious fun of 
his children, in thinking of the great things 
that awaited them in another land ? 

He had only one trouble that day, and 
that was to decide which land it should be— 
Canada or Australia. Nor will it be neces- 
sary to state how good, simple Mrs. Garrett 
crowed over her astute neighbour, Mrs. 
Honey, who never lost anything by good- 
nature, and who had laughed and sneered at 
Mrs. Garrett’s simplicity in being duped by 
the old man’s story. “ And actually to have 
treated him to a dinner! What could such 


| soft people expect but to be poor?” 


Such comments having been repeated to 


| “soft” Mrs. Garrett, who can blame her if 


she exulted over her neighbour, even if one 
should not be uncharitable on the blessed 
Christmas Day ? 
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PRAYER AND 


MODERN SCIENCE. 


BY S. E. DAWSON, MONTREAL. 


HE discussion concerning the value of 
Prayer, which three years ago broke 
out with so much vigour in England, has at 
last reached Canada, and Mr. Le Sueur, in 
his paper on Prayer and Modern Thought, 
has done no more than give utterance to 
doubts which are discomforting many minds. 
For although the present is often described 
as a materialistic age, it is also to a very 
great extent a theological one; and we 
cannot, if we would, escape in Canada the 
discussion of questions which are agitating 
the world. The stir of thought—at once the 
cause and the result of the material progress 
of this century—could not fail to bring up 
for reconsideration and even readjustment 
the grounds of our theological beliefs. If 
Mr. Le Sueur can adduce F. W. Newman as 
an instance of its set in one direction, Mr. 
Newman’s brother, at the least no less 
learned and no less gifted, may be adduced 
as a proof of its current in another. The 
attention of practical statesmen is now occu- 
pied by religious questions to an extent un- 
known for centuries. Even in the unchang- 
ing East, where Mahometanism, Budd- 
hism, and Brahmanism prevail, these sys- 
tems are being profoundly agitated as their 
adherents are being attracted or repelled by 
the contact of Western civilization ; while, 
on the other hand, Mahometan fatalism, 
Buddhistic nihilism, and Brahminical pan- 
theism have gained many real though 
unacknowledged converts among the very 
élite of Western thinkers. What wonder 
then that such a discussion as the pre- 
sent should arise in a magazine like the 
CANADIAN MONTHLY, even in busy and 
practical Canada ? 

It seems strange that any who really hold 
with firm grasp a belief in the Christian sys- 
tem, should be alarmed at these questions 
being raised ; because the counsel of the 
wise Gamaliel' is as applicable now as it was 
1800 years ago. Let these new theories 


(1) Acts v. 38. 


| 


alone. If they are true they will live; but 
if not they will run their course and die. 
Repression is apt to give an adyentitious 
vitality to error, and moreover a little re- 
flection will show, that, in fact, modern 
thought has contributed nothing but a new 
shape to the old objections against prayer, 
because its triumphs being all in the domain 
of physical facts, it has not conquered meta- 
physics, but ignored them. 

The Nation, while reviewing this question 
in its issue of August 26, asserts with confi- 
dence that “Butler's Analogy, though a 
work of immense merit, is based upon an 
assumption which is now generally acknow- 
ledged to be fallacious.” From this propo- 
sition of the /Vation the present writer most 
profoundly dissents ; and that he does so 
with reason will appear by an attentive 
perusal of Tyndall’s celebrated address at 
Belfast. In that much misrepresented ad- 
dress, the Professor singles out Bishop But- 
ler as the one antagonist worthy of special 
attention. He states his opponent’s argu- 
ments with candour and clearness, and 
carries on at considerable length a lively 
imaginary discussion. But so far is he 
from supposing that he has answered the 
Bishop’s arguments, that he confesses the 
battle a drawn one, in these emphatic 
words, “I hold the Bishop’s reasoning 
to be unanswerable and his liberality to 
be worthy of imitation.”* Can anything 
be more reasonable than the proposi- 
tion that,* inasmuch as nature and reve- 
lation proceed from the one Divine Being, 
similar difficulties are likely to present 
themselves in both systems? Or why 
should we demand an absolute mathematica! 
certainty in religious matters when we are 
content to transact the whole practical busi- 
ness of life upon evidence of a much less 
degree of certainty? Would it be in accor- 





(2) Tyndall—Address before the British Associ- 
ation at Belfast. 


(3) Butler’s Analogy of Religion—Introduction. 
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dance with practical wisdom to sit down and 
refuse to work because I have no proof 
that I, or any one I care for, will be alive 
next year? The precise point, however, in 
which I differ from Mr. Le Sueur is this— 
that taking into consideration the recent 
discoveries of science, and especially those 
in chemistry and physics, I find it much 
more easy to conceive the possibility and 
the probability of Divine answers to prayer 
than under those theories of matter which 
were previously held. 

The result of recent speculation and re- 
search is to consider matter as consisting of 
atoms uniform in size but differing in weight; 
and as acted on by forces which, though 
seemingly diverse, are in reality one. The 
atoms, so far as we at present know, are of 
sixty-three kinds.’ These are the elementary 
substances ; but we are carefully warned that 
this name is merely provisional ; because, with 
increasing knowledge, we shall doubtless be 


able still further to contract the number of | 


elements. Chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
are doubtless forms of a simpler substance. 
Silicon and boron have also a remarkable 
similarity in chemical properties. Carbon 
is a very Proteus, taking on three shapes, 
different as lampblack is from diamond, and 
yet remaining essentially the same. Thus 
we are led to the opinion that all our pre- 
sent elementary bodies are compounds of 
one universal substance. Even hydrogen, 
the lightest known element, and the one to 
which the weights of all the others are re- 
ferred, is supposed to be compound. The 
scientist, reaching out by the spectroscope to 
the sun and stars, discovers the lines of a sub- 
stance lighter than hydrogen which the disso- 
ciating power of intense heat has been able 
to separate. This, Dumas (by what Tyndall 
so happily calls the scientific imagination)? 
conjectures to be one-fourth the weight of 
hydrogen, by this means finding a unit of 
which all other substances will be exact 
multiples ; and reducing within the limits of 
errors of observation all the fractions in the 
atomic weights of our present elements to 
whole numbers. Thus modern thought 
tends to the conception of ultimate atoms 


(1) Lucretius taught that the atoms were of a limit- 
ed number, of different shapes, and possessed the 
property of very rapid motion. Excepting in shape 
all atoms were alike. 


(2) Sterry Hunt—Address at the Centennial of 
Chemistry, 1874. 
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of one kind, which, by uniting in different 
proportions, constitute the immense diver- 
sity of the universe—a theory very probable 
when we reflect that all organic chemistry 
is merely a register of the metamorphoses of 
the compounds of carbon. 

While our idea of matter is in this way 
tending towards unity, the unity of the 
physical forces which control it has been 
for the most part demonstrated. Not many 
years have passed since heat and elec- 
tricity were fluids, and light was some- 
thing material. Now they are resolved into 
modes of motion or force, visible sometimes 
in the effects of light and heat; but often 
invisible in electricity, magnetism, chemi- 
cal affinity, and attraction. These forces 
are all imponderable, and act by means of a 
universal imponderable and invisiblemedium 
—the luminiferous ether—which, although 
its existence cannot be demonstrated, is yet 
firmly believed to be the vehicle of the 
forces which act upon the passive atoms in 
causing their vibrations and combinations. 
In this manner we are led to conceive how 
the visible, the material, and the ponderable 
is dominated and controlled by the invisible, 
the imponderable, and the immaterial. 

But although we may receive the hypo- 
thesis because it best explains the greatest 
number of observed facts, we must remember 
that it is not a demonstrated, but only a 
highly probable theory. No one has yet 
seen, much less weighed or measured, an 
atom or a molecule. Chemists talk of 
atomic weights, but these are merely rela- 
tive weights referred to hydrogen as the most 
convenient standard. They even go further, 
and draw diagrams representing atoms by 
little circles, and affinities by little connect- 
ing dashes, but this is simply a graphic me- 
thod of classifying and remembering chemi- 
cal reactions and chemical compounds ; and 
while grateful for the assistance it affords us, 
and by no means denying its objective truth, 
we must not, to use Sterry Hunt’s words, 
‘confound the image with the thing itself.” 
Hunt indeed has gone so far as to say, in his 
address before the assembled chemists at 
the centennial of Priestley’s discovery of 
oxygen, “ the atomic hypothesis, by the aid 
of which Dalton sought to explain his great 
generalizations, has done good service in 
chemistry, as the Newtonian theory of light 
did in optics, but it is already® losing its 


(3) American Chemist, vol. 5. 
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hold on many advanced thinkers in our | expressing his contempt* for those who cling 


science.” 


Wherever we turn, then, we are met by | @ priori evidence. 


to the belief in God and immortality upon 
If the anatomist fails 


mystery. ‘“ Every science commences in the | with the dissecting knife to find the soul ; 


unknown, and builds upon some unprovable 
postulate." How can the scientist turn 
upon a believer in the Christian theory of 
life with a sneer of superiority? If in his 
inner consciousness the Christian finds the 
doctrine of Jesus of Nazareth suited best to 
what he feels to be the demands of his 


able than the chemist who clings to the 
atomic theory until he finds another which 
better accounts for the facts he observes? 


When the physicist can measure an aspira- | 


tion, or the chemist analyse an affection, it 
will be time enough to accept physical me- 
thods in the domain of thought, and to re- 
ceive physical dogmas in that metaphysical 
region which underlies and transcends the 
visible forms of matter. 

Complaints there have been enough, and 
with reason too, of the dogmatism and in- 
tolerance of theologians in the past; but 
at the present time the dogmatism seems to 
be with the philosophers. There is a satis- 
faction in looking at the Papal Syllabus and 
remembering that, excepting in three or four 


occupied the chair of Peter have, for a few 
centuries at least, shown a tolerable degree 
of unanimity ; but the air of dogmatic cer- 
tainty with which men like Professor Clif- 


| 
| 
| 





ford talk to crowded assemblies concerning | 


the gyrations of atoms, and illustrate the 
“bumping” and “hitting” of these “invisible 
somethings ”’ against each other by means of 


fiddles and billiard balls and bells fastened | 


to elastic frames of whalebone, tries one’s 
faith very much. And when he proceeds to 
pass sentence of intellectual excommunica- 
tion, and even to use coarse® language to 


those who do not at once swallow the con- | 


clusions which he announces as the result of 
modern thought, one’s patience is still more 
tried. Here we have just arrived at a theory 
which Democritus reached on a priori 
grounds twenty-five hundred years ago ; and 
yet words seem to fail Professor Clifford in 





(1) Ribot—English Psychology. 
(2) Prof. Clifford, on Atoms—Manchester Sci- 
ence Lectures, Nov. 1872. 


(3) Clifford, on the Unseen Universe. 


‘ Fort- 
nightly Review, June, 1875. 


and if the astronomer with his highest power 
cannot discover God, does it therefore fol- 
low that these have no existence? One 
longs for some of the Greek culture also, 


| seeing that we are borrowing the Greek phy- 


sics. Professor Clifford is not noted for his 


| original researches, and we do not grudge 
higher nature, in what is he more unreason- | him any such Thersites-like contributions to 


| scientific rhetoric. 


In the company of men 
like Leibnitz,{Davy, Newton, Kepler, or 
Faraday, even intellectual excommunication 
becomes tolerable ; and if we prefer the re- 
ligious imagination of Augustine to the sci- 
entific imagination of Tyndall, we must only 
plead with the Cliffords in the words of Job, 
when his friends were trying to argue him 
out of his consciousness, “‘ No doubt but ye 
are the people, and wisdom will die with 
you ; but I have understanding as well as 
you ; Iam not inferior to you; yea, who 
knows not such things as these ?”> We must 


| appeal from the assumptions of such philo- 


sophers to those who are called, by Bishop 
Magee, “ the true high-priests of science ;” 


| to those “who, in the inmost shrine of her 
points, the clergymen who have successively | 


temple, stand, ever reverently, with bowed 
heads, before a veil of mystery which they 
know they can neither lift nor rend, and 
yet through which they feel there ever streams 


| a hidden and inscrutable, yet mighty power 


—a veil behind which they know there is a 


| light whose source they cannot reach to, 





and yet whose rays are still the light of all 
their life.”® 

In Prof. Tyndall’s celebrated presidential 
address, our obligations to Leucippus, De- 
mocritus, and Lucretius are candidly ac- 


| knowledged. He omitted, however, to men- 


tion another ancient master of thought— 
Heraclitus—who, at the same early period, 
anticipated another of the currently re- 


| ceived products of modern thought. Mo- 
| dern science has brought his philosophy into 


clearer light, and shown his precise mean- 


| ing when he compared the universe to a 


| river, the particles of which flow away, and 


never continue for an instant in one stay. 


(4) Fortnightly Review, June, 1875. 
(5) Job xii. 1, 


(6) Sermon at Norwich on the occasion of the 
meeting of the British Association. 
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The theory of the incessant mobility of 
this world, to our senses so stable and per- 
manent, is startling and attractive: 


‘* The journeying atoms, 
Primordial wholes, 
Firmly draw, firmly drive 
By their animate poles.” ! 


Take, for instance, a mass of iron, appa- 
rently sodense; it is in realitya porousmass— 
an aggregation of molecules not in absolute 
contact, buteach separated from the other by | 
the luminiferous ether which is, as before | 
stated, the vehicle of the imponderable 
forces. These molecules are never quies- 
cent, but vibrate with greater or less rapidity | 
as the ceaseless ever-changing forces flow | 
around them. Some of these vibrations af- | 
fect our senses as heat—some as light— 
others as sound ; but besides these, there are 
chemical, electric, and magnetic forces vi- 
brating incessantly, not only through our 
frames, but through the solid earth, with ra- 
pidity as inconceivable as that with which 
the force generated at one end of a telegraph 
cable transmits molecular disturbance to 
the other side of the world, and returns in | 
its circuit through the solid earth. Every 
moment, as the rays of the sun fall with ac- | 


celerating or diminishing force at morning, 
noon, or evening, at midsummer or mid- 
winter, our globe shudders to its very core 
under the ever-changing influences of the 
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| and blood could survive. 
| Professor Clifford (who, afterall, is the one 





forces impinging upon its surface. Our 
senses give no evidence of this ; in fact, the 
most potent rays of the sun are the invisible 
chemical rays, which vibrate too swiftly to | 
be detected by our eyes. The light rays are | 
visible down to a certain state of vibration, 
when they fade from the spectrum ; but be- | 
cause we cannot see them, we do not argue | 
that rays of a lower rapidity do not exist. | 
Our ears are adapted for atmospheric vibra- 





tions, but only within limited bounds. Many 

sounds are too shrill, and many too low in | 
pitch to be heard ; just as a schoolboy’s | 
top, when it spins most rapidly, is said in | 
schoolboy parlance to fall asleep. And not | 
the physical forces alone, but the so-called | 
vital forces, contribute to the incessant Clash | 
and clang of atoms. 
pondering upon the circulation in the pro- 
toplasm of a nettle, says: “‘ The wonderful 
silence of a tropical forest is, after all, due 


(1) Emerson.—The Sphinx. 
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only to the dulness of our hearing ; and 
could our ears catch the murmur of these 
tiny maelstroms, as they whirl in the in- 
numerable myriads of living cells which 
constitute each tree, we should be stunned 
as with the roar of a great city.”? This pas- 
sage is a beautiful illustration of the play 
of the scientific imagination. It recalls the 
vivid language of an Irish emigrant who, 
writing to his hesitating friends at home, 
declared that in the West he could hear on 


| a still evening the potatoes growing ; and in- 


deed the Irishman might be thankful that 


| his ears were not actually as quick as his 


wit, for an acre of busy plants like potato 


| plants, in the agonies of protoplasmic mael- 


stroms, would be more than human flesh 
“Science,” says 


infallible fountain of knowledge), “is organ- 
ized common sense.”> Now, we do not wish 
to express any doubt concerning protoplas- 
mic noises, but would humbly submit that 
** common sense” does not bear witness to 
them, and that the currently received belief 
concerning religious matters is vastly more 
credible. But, after all, when we wish to 


| describe this outcome of modern thought, 


we prefer Heraclitus : “ The truth of the uni- 
verse is not Being, but Becoming—it is not a 
fixed and abiding existence, but a fluxional 
and ever-changing process—this it is in the 
estimation of reason. To the senses, indeed, 
it appears, or much of it appears, to be per- 
manent andatrest. The process of Becoming 
seems frequently to the senses to have sub- 
sided into Being. But the report of the 
senses is not to be trusted ; they are bad 
evidences of the truth. Reason alone re- 
veals to us the truth. and declares that the 


| truth for all intellect is, that the universe is 


a process of Becoming, and not a system of 
Being.”* ‘ Science,” says the infallible Pro- 
fessor Clifford, ‘‘ has at last aroused herself, 


| and has something to say upon metaphysical 


questions.”® Yes, she is endeavouring to 


| arrive by physical methods at the a priorz 


deductions of two thousand five hundred 
years ago. To borrow the words of Dumas : 


| Dalton was the son of Leucippus, and the 


Professor Huxley, | ideas of Faraday, concerning matter, atoms, 





(2) Huxley—Physical Basis of Life. 

(3) Fortnightly Review—On Body and Mind. 

(4) Prof. Ferrier—Lectures on Greek Philosophy. 
(5) Fortnightly Review—Body and Mind. 
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force and motion, were those of a Greek 
philosopher.”? 

Availing himself of the subtle laws which 
govern the changes of matter, the chemist 
daily advances the outposts of science and 
conquers new territory. He imitates in his 
laboratory the slower processes of nature, and 
produces compounds heretofore supposed 


to be producible by the vital powers of | 


plants and animals alone. He builds up 
synthetically such substances as indigo, 
madder, urea, taurine, and he acquaints us 
by analysis with the ultimate composition 
of the albumen which, under its new name 
protoplasm, is, according to Professor Hux- 
ley, the physical basis of life. The chemist 
can put together, in due proportion, these 
elements, and can construct protoplasm ; 


ous powers of contractility and reproduction 
are wanting. 


protoplasm as aquosity is of water ;” or, 


again, that the brain secretesthought. The 
physiologists delude us with words while they | 


evade the difficulty. What is that mysteri- 


we can see the effects but cannot tell whence 
it comes or whither it goes. 
answers that he does not know. Let us 
turn a moment from the complacent omnis- 
cience of the Cliffords to the venerable 
Dumas, the life-long friend of Faraday, 
chosen for his eminent attainments to deli- 


ver the first commemorative Faraday Lec- | 


ture before the Chemical Society of London. 
What any man knows or has known upon 
this point he knows ; for he is discoverer of 
the substitution method, and organic che- 
mistry has been the glory and the labour of 
his life. He tells us. “the chemist has 
never manufactured anything which, near or 
distant, was susceptible even of the appear- 
ance of life. As soon as he approaches life 
he is disarmed.”* Again, “ Is the intimate 
nature of matter known tous? No! Do 
we know the nature of the force which regu- 
lates the movements of the heavenly bodies 


(1) Faraday Lecture. 
(2) Huxley—Physical Basis of Life. 


(3) Dumas—First Faraday Lecture before the 
Chemical Society. 


It is vain to attempt to bridge | 
by a phrase the gulf between life and death, | 
and to explain that “ vitality is a property of | 





The chemist | 





and of atoms? No! Do we know the na- 
ture of the principle of life? No! Insuch 
questions the ignorant would fain believe 
they know everything—the philosopher is 
aware that he knows nothing. The ignorant 
do not hesitate to deny everything ; the 
philosopher has the right and courage to 
believe everything. He can point with his 
finger to the abyss which separates him 
from those great mysteries—universal attrac- 
tion which controls matter—life, which is the 
source of organization, and thought. Life is 
still the continuance of life, its origin is 
hidden from us as well as its end. We have 
never witnessed the beginning of life. We 
have never seen how it terminates.”* 

Has modern thought, then, contributed 


| any certain addition to our knowledge con- 
but it is dead protoplasm, and the mysteri- | 


cerning God, the soul, life, or the real 
nature of matter? No! These mysteries 
are as insoluble to science as ever. Theories 
we have in abundance, many plausible, 
many highly probable, but theories they 
still remain. “God,” says Pascal, “is a 
hidden God’®’—nature conceals Him, and 
offers us only secondary causes. He is de- 


| clared by revelation to be a Spiritual Being, 
ous something which exists in living proto- | 
plasm, but not in the chemically identical | 
dead protoplasm ; that something of which | 


and His relations to us can be apprehended 
only by our spirits. But the Sadducees of 
the Fortnightly deny spirit, and God, and 
metaphysics, contrary to the evidence of the 
universal consciousness of mankind. This 
denial they call science, but it is nothing 
more than wescience ; and they call upon us 
to give up the light of our life and follow 
the Jack-o’-Lantern glimmering of a bum- 
ptious and conceited Cliffordism. 

In Canada these questions have not been 
raised by people who assert the eternity of 
matter. The existence of a Creator is ad- 
mitted ; but with FipELis, He is a God who 
arranges answers to prayer a long time ago 
by His foreknowledge, and with Mr. Le 
Sueur He is the God of Epicurus sitting in 
blissful indifference upon the outside of His 
universe, as Carlyle says, ‘“‘an absentee 
God.”® But is it not after all an anthropo- 
morphism to apply to an eternal and purely 
spiritual Being those forms of thought—space 
and time—which are necessitated by our life 
in this world? God reveals Himself as the 
“T AM,” and to Him time and space are 


(4) Dumas—Faraday Lecture. 
(5) Pensées. 
(6) Sartor Resartus. 


(7) John ix. 59. 
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no more applicable than the physical attri- 
butes of eyes andarms. These we need as 
props for our thoughts ; but can it be right 
to project such a purely human notion as 
foreknowledge into the infinite present? 
Even to ourselves, what is time when in 
sleep and in dreams our senses are qui- 
escent? Aman falls asleep and dreams of 
events stretching out over a lifetime—he 
carries on great enterprises—passes through 
labours and anxieties, and awakes to find 
that he has been asleep for a few minutes. 


The moment of waking was the moment of | 


dreaming, and all these sensations have oc- 
cupied but the time of a lightning flash. 
Those who have been near death by drown- 
ing can testify to a similar detachment from 
time. ‘This theory of FIDELIS seems to put 
God very far away from us in time, while 
Mr. Le Sueur seems to remove Him far away 
in space, and tied up to what is called 
“law,” but what in reality is a certain 
sequence which by observation we conclude 
to be invariable. But what if we conceive 
that law is the will of God acting through 
nature as we know that the will of man acts 
through his physical frame ; and what if the 
unchanging will of God be that His creatures 
calling upon Him in His appointed way 
shall always receive aid ; such aid could 
easily reach us in a way indistinguishable 
from the usual course of nature. Our ideas 
of a personal God are so bound up with the 
limitations of body and matter that the om- 
nipresence of God is apt to escape us, and 
in seeking to avoid Pantheism we fall into 
the opposite extreme. St. Paul does not 
confound God with the universe when he 
says, “ In Him we live and move and have 
our being.”* In like manner St. Augustine, 
**Do the heaven and the earth then contain 
Thee since Thou fillest them? Or dost 
Thou fill them and yet overflow, since they 
do not contain Thee? and whither when 
the heaven and the earth are filled pourest 
Thou forth the remainder of Thyself? or 
hast ‘Thou ne need that aught contain Thee 
who containest all things since what 
Thou fillest Thou fillest by containing it? 
Most hidden yet most present—unchange- 
able yet all changing—never new, never old 
—ever working, ever at rest.”? This con- 
ception of God helps us in prayer—a God in- 


(1) Acts xvii. 28. 
(2) St. Augustine’s Confessions, Book 1. 
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dwelling in nature, whose will is the “ zatura 
naturans,” and whose vesture is the “ natura 
naturata.” The same thought is indicated 
in Psalm 102: “ Of old hast Thou laid the 
foundations of the earth, and the heavens 
are the work of Thy hands. They shall 
perish but Thou shalt endure. Yea, all of 
them shall wax old as a garment, and as a 
vesture Thou shalt change them, and they 
shall be changed, but Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail.” This is en- 
larged upon by Carlyle, who quotes from 
the Earth Spirit in Goethe’s Faust :— 


‘* In beings flood, in actions storm, 

I walk and work, above beneath ; 

Work and weave, in endless motion, 

Birth and death, 

An infinite ocean, 

A seizing and giving 

The fire of living. 

’Tis thus at the roaring loom of time I ply, 

And weave for God the garment thou seest 

Him by !” 
But we can see nothing but the garment. 
With our delicate physical instruments we 
can discover physical things only, and yet 
St. Paul says that He is all the while very 
near to each one of us.® 
The secret of the unrest of the present 

day is the craving for a certainty in religious 
matters which the very idea of nan as a free 
moral agent forbids. For if spiritual truth 
could be certainly demonstrated there could 
be no moral discipline. And moreover, in 
what better position is mathematical truth 
than religious truth? All mathematical sci- 
ence is contained in axioms, definitions, and 
postulates, which are assumed without proof, 
and out of these everything is deduced. If 
it be said that these axioms are intuitively 
perceived to be true, then we would also 
invoke the intuitive perceptions of the whole 
human race which in all ages and in all 
countries has offered up prayer and sacri- 
fice. We have, in fact, much more cer- 
tainty for our religious belief than we 
have in the affairs of every-day life, as 
has been most conclusively shown by 
Bishop Butler.‘ Beyond doubt we can get 
no certainty of truth in Materialism ; for it 
is utterly unable to account for human 
misery, pain, and death. Comte, towards 
the close of his life, saw the inadequacy of 
his system, and to complete it invented 


(3) Acts xvii. 27. 
(4) Analogy of Religion, Part II. 
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what he called the religion of humanity, | 
with saints and saints’ days, and priesthood ; | 
spiritualizing in some way his dead mistress, | 
at whose grave he was even wont to spend 
many hours in prayer or worship. Before 
the dread mystery of death Materialism is 
powerless, as Figuier has well shown in his | 
erratic book, “The To-morrow of Death.” | 
His son, a young man of great promise, fell 

in the late German war bravely fighting for 

France. The father, who was devotedly 

attached to him, felt his philosophy reeling 

under the blow. He could not believe that 

that special aggregation of molecules which 

he had reared and tended from infancy— 

which gave such brilliant promise for the future 

—was shattered and dissipated for ever. Life 

to him was a mockery, if his philosophy 

were true; and so he invented a system 

strangely compounded of modern science 

and the doctrine of Metempsychosis, 

which will restore to him in some distant | 
planet that son whose death has over- 

shadowed his remaining years. Philoso- | 
phers like Tyndall are ready to admit the 
uncertainty of their most cherished theories. 
He claims only a high degree of probability 
for the luminiferous ether as theory,’ but | 
when we want absolute certainty it is to | 
Prof. Clifford we must turn. ‘ The lumini- | 
ferous ether,” says that oracle, “has been 
taken from the region of hypothesis into that | 
of fact.’” 

There are certain facts, however, in the 
consciousness of every human being which 
are known with a certainty passing all de- 
monstration. Among these are the facts of | 
our continuous identity and of our self-de- 
termining will. The axioms of Euclid do 
not come home to us so closely as these, 
for the learned and the ignorant alike bear | 
witness to them. If science be common 
sense, the recognition of these facts is com- 
mon to mankind everywhere and in all ages. 
Even a Buddhist, necessitarian in most 
things though he be, sets to work to redeem 
himself from the world of matter by patient 
endurance, prayer, and works of mercy ; 
never doubting the power of his will to 
achieve what he considers his own salvation. 
Every man feels and knows that he possesses 





(1) Tyndall — Lectures at New Yo:k, January, | 
1873. | 

(2) Clifford —Manchester Science Lecture on | 
Atoms, December, 1872. 


a will which is his own—he knows that up 
to certain limits he can produce, or abstain 
from producing, physical results—that he 
can overcome and modify the laws of nature 


| up to the limit of his strength and knowledge 


—that he can influence other wills, and, in 
conjunction with them, build cities, and by 
planting, draining, and cultivating, modify 


| climate and change the face of nature. We 


are aware that Buckle and his school deny 
this, and that some physiologists are now 
weaving theories based on certain facts of 
what is called unconscious cerebration ; but 


| we may safely assert that a doctrine so utterly 


repugnant to common knowledge and expe- 


| rience as the supposition that men are 


merely automata, whose actions are all reflex 


| and determined by the stimulus of the outer 


world, will always remain among the curi- 
osities of speculation. This freedom of the 


| will is the greatest mystery of our lives ; but 


because we cannot understand it, is it reason- 
able to endeavour to round off our systems 


| of philosophy by denying its existence? 
| We see it every day influencing the 
| actions of men—the very instinct of self- 
| preservation goes down before it. Mil- 


lions of armed men in Europe now stand 
waiting to exterminate each other at a 
signal from some five or six of their fellow- 
creatures, and do not hesitate to brave muti- 
lation or destruction in a quarrel with which 
they have no immediate concern. To the 
present day we feel the influence of Cesar 
and of Charlemagne, and their wills were oft- 
times influenced by apparently slight causes. 
Kinglake tells us that the Russian war was 
decided upon at a sleepy council, and was 
mainly the result of the will of one man ; but 
what great results and how many lives hung 
on that decision ! 

As the collective wills of men effect great 
physical changes, so each individual will is 
able, up to a certain extent, to control or 
suspend the laws of nature. The vital forces 
override the lower laws of chemical affinity 
and compel the elements to take on beauti- 
ful but unstable forms of leaf and flower, or 
of flesh and blood. What that force is we 
know not ; but we know that the moment 
it ceases to act the laws of affinity resume 
their sway. 

On a still higher plane moves the force 
of the will, which, calling to its aid the in- 
ventive powers, compels the lightning to 


| deliver its messages, and the sea and the 
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winds to bear its burdens. It can arrest the 
law of gravitation, as when we stop the 
motion of a falling body ; and that law will 
not resume its action until the superior force 
is withdrawn. Now, although the power of 
gravitation is overcome immediately by the 
expenditure of the nerve and tissue treasured 
up by vital force, yet, in the last analysis, it 
is the strength of the unseen, spiritual will 
which acts upon and expends that infinitesi- 
mal portion of organized material which 
performs the act. 

In this world of mobile matter, dominated 
by unseen and imponderable forces, there is 
then a spiritual factor, the human will, which, 
up to the limits of its power, continually in- 
troduces new series of causation. We do 
not call this force supernatural or miraculous, 
because it is usual ; nor do we ever stop to 
wonder that things so different as will and 
matter can have any relation at all to each 
other. Now, when we once conceive of the 
will acting upon the outer world, the differ- 
ence between a weight of 50 pounds and one 
of 500 is a difference of degree alone. The 
human will, acting through the muscles, has 
at its command only a small number of foot- 
pounds of force ; but, acting through its 
other faculties, it rends mountains by nitro- 
glycerine, and raises a Menai bridge by hy- 
draulic pressure. 

It is just at this point where human no- 
tions concerning God choke our faith in 


miracle and prayer; for both stand or fall | 


together. It is nothing wonderful to us if 
men continually introduce into the world new 
causes with their subsequent series: that we 
think to be natural; but the moment we im- 
agine God’s will acting we call that superna- 
tural, and say it is inconceivable. ‘ My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work,” said 
Jesus. It is because we persist in applying 
to God the limitations which hedge in our 


own personalities that we call God’s action | 


supernatural instead of superhuman. The 
word supernatural is one of these misleading 


theory-involving words which should be ban- | 


ished from our vocabularies. It takes for 
granted that God made the world and wound 
it up, like an eight-day clock, and sits, to use 
Carlyle’s words, “outside His universe, seeing 
it go.”' God is the central power of the 
universe, and the sum of all its forces is in 
His will. 


(1) Sartor Resartus. 
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and His being constitutes its order. All na- 
ture is miraculous ; and if God were to hasten 
the operation of His laws, or to do some- 
thing in our view contrary to them, it would 
still be in the order of nature.” A miracle, 
says Bishop Butler, may be something differ- 
ent from the course of nature as known, but 
in harmony with it as unknown ; or, as Henry 
| Rogers puts it, thedifference between the na- 
| tural and the supernatural is relative, not 
essential. In his chapter on Natural Super- 
naturalism, Carlyle makes this very clear : 
| * But is not a real miracle a violation of the 
laws of nature? ask several. Whom,I answer 
| by this new question—What are the laws of 
nature ? To me, perhaps, the rising of one 
from the dead were noviolation of these laws, 
but a confirmation ; some far deeperlaw, now 





Therefore nature exists in Hin, | 


first penetrated into, and by spiritual force, 
even as the rest have all been, brought to 
bear upon us with its material force. Butis 
it not the deepest law of nature that she be 
| constant ? cries an illuminated class ; is not 
the machine of the universe fixed to move 
| by unalterable rules? Probable enough, 
good friends ; nay, even I too must be- 
lieve that the God whom ancient inspired 
| men assert to be without variableness or sha- 
| dow of turning, does indeed never change ; 
that nature, that the universe, which no one 
whom it so pleases can be prevented from 
calling a machine, does move by the most 
unalterable rules. And now of you, too, I 
make the old inquiry, what those same unal- 
terable rules, forming the complete statute- 
| book of nature, may possibly be?” This is 
the precise difficulty—we require the com- 
plete statute-book. Meantime, these theories 
of the unity and mobility of matter, of the 
| unity of force under all its forms, and its do- 
| minion over matter, help us much in con- 
ceiving the vationade of miracles, and in in- 
dicating the line where spiritual force and 
material force may easily be supposed to 
meet. How many answers to prayer may 
| we not have had which we do not recog- 
nize? They come in natural channels ; we 
| are assisted we know not how. Some ob- 
| scure turn in our affairs, originating in an 

apparent chance ; some occult change oc- 
| curring when life struggles with death, and 
| one or two more pulsations of the heart may 
| carry us through the critical moment ; some 
slight impulse of the mind influencing a 








(2) Rev. John Hunt—Essay on Pantheism. 
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decision ; some flash of light thrown on a 
difficult path ; some strengthening impulse 
supporting us through wearisome duty ; 
these and such like may and do occur, 
and whence the hidden impulse comes who 
can tell? Let us look again into Arthur 
Clough’s poems, and on the very page where 
the poem quoted by Mr. LeSueur ends, we 
find :— 


** Tt may be true 
That while we walk the troublous tossing sea, 
And when we see the o’ertopping waves advance, 
And when we feel our feet beneath us sink, 
There are who walk beside us ; and the cry 
That rises so spontaneous to the lips, 
The ‘ Help us or we perish,’ is not nought, 
An evanescent spectrum of disease. 
It may be that in deed, and not in fancy, 
A hand that is not ours upstays our steps, 
A voice that is not ours commands the waves ; 
Commands the waves and whispers in our ear, 
O thou of little faith, why didst thou doubt? 
At any rate, 
That there are Beings above us, I believe; 
And when we lift up holy hands of prayer, 
I will not say they will not give us aid.” 


We have endeavoured to show that there | 
is no antecedent difficulty from the side of 
science, and especially from the discoveries, 
apart from the theories, of modern scientists, 
which might have prevented Arthur Clough 
from speaking with more certainty. May we | 
not go farther, and, on the authority of the 
Great Teacher, say that faith has always the | 
power to call forth the fitting sequence, as the 
touch of the diseased woman drew forth 
from Him the hidden virtue?! The crowd 
thronged round Him and pressed Him on 
every side, but only one touched Him,” and, 
quick and certainasthe hidden spark, flashed 


out the power responsive to that touch of | 


faith. No special volition is indicated by 
the narrative on the part of Christ, for He 
turned to ask and see who touched Him; 
and this incident would lead us to believe 
that the will of God concerning prayer is as 
invariable a spiritual law as the law of gravi- 
tation is in the outer world. Like any other 
law, however, its conditions must be com- 
plied with. 

It is too often the case that in matters of 
prayer it is not aid that we ask for, but some 
special thing upon which our minds are set, 
and to obtain which we seek to employ om- 
nipotent power. Failing to receive the an- 


(1) Mark v. 25. 


| of our disappointments. 





(2) Archbishop Trench—Notes on the Miracles. 


swer we wish, we become discontented, where- 
as in fact we had not complied with the con- 
ditions of the law or promise. To ascertain 
these conditions we must go to revelation, 
for science is utterly nescient here. St. 
James, upon some of whose sayings this dis- 
cussion has chiefly turned, urges the example® 
of Elijah, whose prayers were so efficient at 
a critical time in the history of Israel. But 
did Elijah pray to giorify himself, and was 
his career so prosperous that many would 
envy him even with all his wonderful powers? 
Almost single-handed he struggled for the 
truth, while day by day his countrymen sank 
deeper in the degrading worship of the 
Pheenician Baal. If he prayed that the win- 
dows of heaven might be closed, it was in 
order that disaster and famine might teach 
the lesson which abundance could not teach. 


| When on the height of Carmel the truth he 


loved beyond life triumphed, the rain he 


| prayed for was not for his own glory. He 
| did not pray for his own advancement when, 


broken in courage and despairing, he fled to 
the desert, but that death might release him 
from his labours. He was not answered in 
the terms of his prayer, but strength was 
given him to perform what remained to be 
done.‘ 

Then, again, the prayers of Christ, were 
they ever for His own necessities? We are 
told that in the wilderness He refused to ex- 
ercise His miraculous powers for His own 
sustenance.° Only once, and that in His 
bitterest agony, He prayed for Himself 
“ Father, if Thou be willing, remove this cup 
from me.”® His prayer was answered, but 
not in its terms, for “there appeared an 
angel strengthening Him.”’ Surely here we 
have an insight into the law of prayer. 

St. James probably gives the key to many 
“Ve ask and reé- 
ceive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may 
consume it upon your pleasures.”” Now, if 
(as Bishop Butler has shown to be very pro- 
bable) this world is a school for a future 
state, it may very well happen that there is 
no law of the universe by which we should 


(3) James v. 17. 
(4) I. Kings, xix. 
(5) Matt. iv. 3. 
(6) Luke xxii. 42. 
(7) James iv. 3. 
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The word ‘‘ pleasures” isin the 


margin—the word ‘‘lusts” has undergone a modifica- 
tion of meaning since the Bible was translated. 
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be rich or influential, or even that we should 
have any special situation we may consider 


ourselves fit for. We must believe that the 
lower exists for the sake of the higher, and 
the material world for the sake of the moral 
world ; and if it could be shown that the ad- 
vancement of any person would tend to di- 
minish themoral confusion which existsfin the 
world, or even to the moral elevation of that 
particular person, we could believe that it 
would be a legitimate subject for prayer. A 
traveller in Madagascar once overheard a na- 
tive praying to his god in this fashion—“ Ye | 
are gods—give me money—give me slaves— | 
give me oxen—give me to be carried about 
like this Englishman.”* This was only, after 
all, asking for servants and horses. Perhaps 
the prayers we are disappointed about come 
nearer to the Madagascan’s than to Elijah’s. 
It was a beautiful fancy of the old alchemists, 
many of whom were deeply religious men, 
that no one ever attained to the Hermetic 
knowledge until his passions had been sub- 
dued and his soul purified by the long re- 
search, so that the philosopher needed not | 
the gold and cared not for the life 
of the precious elixir—but allowed the secret | 
to die with him, lest it should bring more 
confusion into the world. ‘ When Socrates 
prayed, his petition was only this, that the | 
gods would give him those things that were 
good. And this he did, forasmuch as they 
alone knew what was good for man. But 
he who should ask for gold or silver, or in- 
crease of dominion, acted not, in his opinion, 
more wisely than one who should pray for 
the opportunity to fight, or game, or anything 
of the like nature ; the consequence of which, | 
being altogether doubtful, might turn out, for 
aught he knew, to his disadvantage.” This 
part of the question may be summed in this 
saying: “If ye then, being evil, know how | 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask 
Him.”® The prayer then may not be fruitless 
because it transcends the physical order, but 
because it clashes with the moral order. 

No doubt we are told to pray for our daily 
bread, but that may not mean any particular 
style of living which we consider suited to 
our deserts. The son of Agar used to pray, | 











(1) Mission Lite, Volume for 1868, p. 606. 
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(2) Xenophon. Memorabilia of Socrates. 1-3. 
(3) Matthew vii. 11. 
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“Feed me with food convenient for me.” 
Our ideas of what is convenient or suitable 
to our station are apt to keep extending. 
We are placed in this world, and our daily 
bread is necessary for us, as well as health 
and vigour, to carry on our daily work. The 
rain and the sunshine benefit the farmer in 
the first instance only—they are necessary to 
the seedtime and harvest, which supply 
the food of all. These and such like things 
falling in the range of the Divine order, we 
may consider to be legitimate subjects of 
prayer. When, however, we find that labour 
irksome which God has enjoined on us all, 
and we strive by speculation, ‘“ corners,” or 
any other devices of ‘‘ modern thought ” to 
escape it ; when we seek to shirk through 
the world, consuming and wasting the pro- 
ducts of others’ labour, while we contribute 
nothing to the common stock ; we must ex- 
pect in time to suffer from the confusion we 
create. Even if our fortunes are at hazard, 
and immediate ruin impends, we cannot 
expect superhuman aid to prop up the mis- 
chievous inventions of mankind. God is a 


| God of order in the moral as well as the phy- 


sical world ; and when we say “ Thy kingdom 
come,” we mean the reduction of all human 
will to the Divine order. 

Our wills are ours—we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours—to make them Thine.5 

Prayer should run in the lines of the moral 
order, which is the meaning of the words 
“ Thy will be done.” 

“Modern thought” might now ask—but 
what absolute proof have we then of the ob- 
jective value of prayer? Apart from revela- 
tion, the theories concerning it are deduc- 
tive; whereas the boast of modern science 


| is its inductive method. Now, seeing that 


all the recently adopted theories of the 
universe were arrived at deductively, and 
propounded 2,500 years ago, such a re- 
mark comes with very ill grace. How- 
ever, we are told by brilliant lecturers 
and essayists of sounds no one has ever 


| heard—of motions no one has ever felt 


—of atoms no one has ever seen—of a 
material ether extending to the remotest 
bounds of the universe, so attenuated that it 
encircles every atom, and so potent that it 


| can convey for 92 millions of miles the force 
which causes the solid earth to quiver with 





(4) Proverbs xxx. 8. 


(5) Tennyson—In Memoriam. Introduction. 
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| 
imperceptible vibration ; and yet when we 


speak of that immediate and axiomatic in- 

tuition by which the human mind every- 

where arrives, and has always arrived, at the | 
existence of God and the importance and | 
practice of prayer, we are compassionately 

told that “science knows nothing of such 

things.” Can any one with candid mind go 

over those old-world cathedrals, where the 

religious aspirations of our forefathers have 

crystallised into forms of solemn beauty, 

pointing upwards with their myriad spires, 

and not feel that any system which “ knows 

nothing of such things,” knows nothing of 

the master springs which move human action, 

and is blind to facts a million-fold more cer- 

tain than the luminiferous ether ? 

The geologist, searching out the rocky 
archives of far-distant ages, sees in the large 
eyes of thetrilobite conclusive evidence of the 
existence of light. He believes that God 
would not have created these eyes without the 
light to correspond ; or, if he rejects this idea 
of creation, he knows that such eyes could not 
have been developed in Silurian ages except- 


ing under the stimulus of clear skies and | 


bright sunshine. By a like process of in- 
duction we argue, that as the need, the 
practice, and the faculty of prayer, have ex- 
isted in the human mind at all times and 
under all conditions, that either the creation 
of this faculty by God, or its development 


by the operation of law, equally bear witness | 


to a prayer-hearing and prayer-answering power by resigning a lifeso vain. We would 


Deity. 

These facts of consciousness are more 
immediately certain than any other class of 
facts. It is laid down by Mill, “as a truth 
obvious in itself and admitted by all whom 
it is at present necessary to take into con- 
sideration, that of the outward world we 
know, and can know, absolutely nothing, 
except the sensations which we experience 
from it.”’ If this be so, why should science, | 
whose arena is in the outer world, pass into | 
the sphere of metaphysics, and dogmatize 
upon subjects it cannot possibly know any- 
thing about? It deals, and can deal, only | 


(1) John Stuart Mill—System of Logic. 


with physical phenomena. Concerning the 
realities which underlie the phenomena it is 
as ignorant now as ever. Gowhere we will, an 
ocean of mystery flows around the ground of 
our knowledge. 


** But what am I ? 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 

From mystery we pass to mystery, flashing 
into consciousness in this world like motes 
through a sunbeam. These thoughts of 
God—these intuitive efforts of prayer—are 
they the memory of a life which is past, 
or the dim presage of a life to come? We 
know only that we possess them ; and we 
believe that the Great Being who made the 
universe is not mocking us—that He is not 
tormenting us with hopes never to be real- 
ised, witlobjectless aspirations never to be 
attained. That calm repose upon the un- 
seen, that consciousness of an ever-present, 
all-wise, loving Father, ever working and 
ever using human wills as His instru- 
ments in gradually reducing all humanity to 
the Divine order ; that actual experience of 


| superhuman aid which we feel in our higher 
|moods, and which, more or less, are ever 


present with us ;—-if these are merely dreams 
of a disordered mind, then life is a mock- 
ery, and a wise man would, like Lucretius, 
refuse to live under such conditions, and, 
like him, would evade the malignant world- 


not, like Mr. Le Sueur, turn to Shelley as a 
guide. Beautiful though his poetry may be, 
his shattered and wasted life has few attrac, 
tions. We would rather turn to Tennyson- 
and say :— 


‘**More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who cal] them 

friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.”® 


(2) Tennyson—In Memoriam, p. 53. 
(3) Tennyson—Morte d’Arthur. 
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AM glad to find that the tone and me- | popular expositors of Bible truth, a man 
] thod of my last article* were alike satis- | celebrated for the directness and simplicity 
factory to the Rev. Mr. Grant. I wish I could | of his speech, should alike be misappre- 
record my own opinion that he, upon his | hended by a person acknowledged not to 
side, had discussed the questions at issue | be a “ bungler,” and acquitted of any inten- 
between us as seriously and methodically | tional misrepresentation—a person, more- 
as the public were led to expect he would | over, educated in Christian society, and 
do, when he so impressively warned the | familiar from earliest childhood with Chris- 
publishers of the CANADIAN MONTHLY that, | tian ideas. No proof whatever is offered 
if they allowed such articles as Laon’s to| of my misunderstanding of Mr. Moody. 
appear, they must be prepared to grant am- | The charge that I misunderstood the Bible, 
ple space for their refutation. ‘We must | is supported by the fact that I imputed to Mr. 
be allowed space,” said the reverend gen- | Moody, as a literal interpreter of the Bible, 


eee 


















tleman in the September number, “ to show | and a despiser of scientific objections, the i 
the reasonableness of our faith and its consis- | belief that “the beasts from the four quar- fi i 
tency with all true modern thought, and | ters of the globe came trooping into the i 





it is impossible to do so in anything like the | ark.” Where the misunderstanding comes 
space that is necessary for an assumption.” | in, it is difficult to see. Would Mr. Grant 
It is a singulaycomment on this very formal | deny fora moment that the belief of the 
and warlike declaration, to find the author | Christian world for centuries was, that all 
of it, on taking the field a second time, con- | the land on the face of the globe had been 
tenting himself with an article of four pages | submerged, and that the only animai; saved 
in reply to one of zéve, and then bidding | were those that took refuge in the ark 
farewell to the controversy. One cannot | —seven pairs of every “clean” and two of 
but ask, was the Rev. Mr. Grant really pre- | every “unclean” kind? If, indeed, light is 
pared for a thorough discussion of these | needed on this subject, let us turn to the 
burning questions, or were these “ grave | pages of Sir Charles Lyell, who, in the intro- 
‘orts” intended only to deter the publishers | duction to his “ Principles of Geology,” has 
of the Magazine from giving place in future | given an interesting sketch of the rise and 
to articles written from the stand-point of | progress of geological science : 
free-thought? ‘The latter is the conclusion} “The theologians who now (1670) en- 
to which the facts would seem to lead. Let | tered the field in Italy, Germany, France, 
us, however, proceed to examine, as briefly | and England, were innumerable ; and hence- 
as possible, those points upon which the | forward they who refused to subscribe to 
facts or arguments contained in my last ar- | the position, that all marine organic remains 
ticle have been controverted. were proofs of the Mosaic deluge, were ex- 
It is alleged that I do not understand | posed to the imputation of disbelieving the 
the language of the Bible, nor yet that of | whole of the sacred writings. * * An 
Mr. Moody. Now herein is a marvellous | additional century anda half was now des- 
thing, that the language of a book given— | tined to be consumed in exploding the 
so we are told—as a revelation to all man- hypothesis that organized fossils had all 
kind, and the language of one of the most been buried in the solid strata by Noah’s 
eee flood. Never did a theoretical fallacy in 
* “ Proofs and Disproofs,” in CANADIAN Montu- @2Y branch of science interfere more se 
Ly for October. riously with accurate observation and sy 
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tematic classification of facts. * * * 
Quirini, in 1676, * * was the first writer 
who ventured to maintain that the universality 
of the Mosaic cataclysm ought not to be in- 
sisted upon.”* 

A later writer than Quirini, Woodward 
(1695), conceived —Sir Charles quotes his 
own words—“ the whole terrestrial globe to 
have been taken to pieces and dissolved at 
the flood, and the strata, to have settled down 
from this promiscuous mass as any earthy 
sediment from a fluid ;”+ while Whiston, in 
1696, published a work bearing the striking 
title of “‘A New Theory of the Earth ; 


wherein the Creation of the World in sixdays, | by the Rev. Mr. Grant in the Scriptural ac- 


the Universal Deluge, and the General Con- | 


flagration, as laid down in the Holy Scrip- 


tures, are shown to be perfectly agreeable | 


to Reason and Philosophy.”{ But down 
even to our own day those absurd theories 
have lingered, not of course in the high 
places of science, but in quarters where sci- 
ence is made very little of, in comparison 


with an unquestioning belief in the Bible, | 


such, for example, as Mr. Moody appears to 
possess. When, therefore, I imputed to the 
latter gentleman the old-fashioned belief on 
the subject of the Deluge, I may or may not 
have done hin an injustice ; but I certainly 
committed myself to no theory of Scripture 


interpretation ; so that, as far as this goes, | 


the charge that I fail to understand the 


language of Scripture is absolutely baseless. | 


Possibly, however, my treatment of the 
parable of the Unjust Steward would be 
cited in support of the same charge, soa 
word on that subject. What I stated in 
‘Proofs and Disproofs” was, that “ the story 
is of no ethical value whatever, or rather is 


sented as actually receiving praise.” It was 
not the crime, observes the Rev. Mr. Grant, 
but ‘the shrewdness and self-regard” that 
accompanied it, upon which praise is_be- 


stowed. The moral of the tale, then, on this | 


theory, would be : “If you steal,do it cleverly 
—let there be commendable shrewdness ; 
and in all your arrangements look out for 
number one—let there be an admirable self- 
regard.” I am quite prepared to accept this 
amendment, and to withdraw my blunt asser- 


* * Principles of Geology’’—American, from 9th 
London, Edition, page 25. 


+ Do. page 31. 
~ Do. page 32. 
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tion that “the crime” received praise ; only 
I must still be allowed to wonder that intel- 
ligent and moral men should consent to 
accept this as inspired teaching. The Rev. 
Mr. Grant tells us that the master also was 
“a child of this generation.” Where does 
he find that in the record? The record, I 
do not hesitate to say, implies the contrary ; 
but to adopt the supposition only makes the 
case stronger on my side, for of what “ethical 
value” is the admiration with which one 
unprincipled man regards the clever roguery 
of another? 

Considering the unshaken faith professed 


count of the fall of Jericho, I cannot but 
wonder to find him now saying with refer- 
ence to it that “ those parts of the Bible were 
written for the infancy of the world ’’—that 
“they are still the delight of children, and 


| grown men delight in them when they have 


imagination to conceive the surroundings.” 
Why should sober, authentic history be more 
suited to children than to men, or to imagi- 
native men than to men of weak imagina- 
tion ?* Of course, if these things were fables, 


| such language would be very natural ; but 
| seeing they are not fables, but as much mat- 
| ters of history as the ee Revolution or 


the passing of the last Reform Bill, it is very 
singular to find them handed over to chil- 
dren and to grown-up people of lively fancy. 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 


| cited a long list of just such marvels (includ- 


ing the sack of Jericho and the saving of 
Rahab, whose house was on top of the wall 
that fell down, and who, by special under- 


| standing, was in her house at the time), not 
| to amuse children, or to tickle the fancy of 
of a hurtful tendency, since crime is repre- | 


* Strange to say, Dr. Mozley, in his Bampton Lec- 
tures on Miracles, points to imagination as one of 
the most potent causes in promoting disbelief in mi- 
racles. ‘‘ A cause,” he says, ‘‘ which has had just as 
much to do with it as science is what I may call the 


historical imagination” (page 2). As regards the 
mass of men, he continues (page 3), ‘‘ the past is an 


| inanimate image in their minds, which does not beat 


with the pulse of life. And this want of reality at- 
taching to the 4ime, certain occurrences in it do not 
raise the questionings which those very occurrences 
realized would raise.” On the other hand, when 
such things are imaginatively realized, they excite 
surprise, and ‘ surprise when it once comes in takes 
two directions : it either makes belief more real or it 
destroys belief.” Considering the general efficacy at- 
tributed by Dr. Mozley to the historical imagination 
in weakening the belief in miracles, there can be 
doubt as to the direction the surprise excited ord¥- 
narily takes. 
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the fanciful, but to strengthen the faith of 
his readers generally. Does faith not require 
strengthening in these days, or is the method 
of the inspired writer hopelessly obsolete ? 

These, however, are comparatively unim- 
portant details. More worthy of attention 
is the position taken by my critic, when he 
maintains that theology, considered as “‘a de- 
partment of thought,” is not responsible for 
the sinister peculiarities so widely prevalent 
(as shown in my last article) in theological 
discussion. ‘ In every department,” he says, 
‘man advances slowly, not only because of 
his ignorance and the difficulties of the sub- 
ject, but because of his prejudices, his one- 
sidedness, and the demand made upon him 
for false logic by his interests or his pas- 


no parallel at all, a very brief consideration 
will suffice to show. 

Glance first at human science. It is in its 
nature progressive. It has its origin in the 
unaided perceptions of man’s senses ; but 
before there can be a science worthy of the 
name, those perceptions must be vastly mul- 
tiplied, carefully classified, and sagaciously 
interpreted. The building up of a science is 
therefore a work requiring prolonged labour 
and experience, and it is, of course, subject 
to such vicissitudes as attend all human ef- 
forts. A plausible but false theory may re- 
tard its progress for centuries ; as in the case 
of astronomy, which for many ages was 
studied on the hypothesis that the earth was, 
as it seemed, the centre of the universe. It 
is, however, no reproach to astronomy that 
the geocentric theory should at first have pre- 
vailed : nothing else was possible in the in- 
fancy of human knowledge. Can the same 
ground be taken for theology? Is it, as the 
passage above quoted suggests, a science of 
human origin, depending for its advance- 
ment upon the laborious efforts of men, and 
subject to have its very foundations over- 


first given to the world, encountered no little 
opposition from scientific men (as of course 
it encounters some still), but on what ground? 
On the ground of the insufficiency of its 
proofs. The man of science, in so far as he 
was a man of science, cow/d make no other 
objection to it than that. Let the theory 
once establish itself by adequate proofs, and 
henceforth it becomes one of the glories of 
science, and its author receives the honour 
due to one who has vastly enlarged the boun- 
daries of human thought and knowledge. 
Speaking generally, then, the controver- 
sies that have marked the history of science 
have simply represented the legitimate and 
very necessary cross-examination and sifting 


| of new theories, not perverse rejection of 
sions.” That the parallel here suggested is | 


new light. How has it been in the theolo- 
gical region? The one overmastering in- 
stinct of theology has been to protect itself 
from change. The words semper eadem con- 
stitute the proudest boast of the most power- 
ful section of the Christian Church; and 
other denominations, one cannot doubt, 
envy her her motto. At the laying of the 
corner-stone this year of a church belonging 
to one of the evangelical Protestant bodies, 
a leading clergyman thanked God that, 
amidst the many changes of one kind and 
another which this generation had witnessed, 
there was no change, so far as his Church 
was concerned, in the theology he had learnt 
at his mother’s knee. The sentiment would 
by most people be considered a very fine 
one; but when men are in this state of 


| mind, what are we to expect when they are 


asked to reconsider the theology learnt at 
their mothers’ knees? What are we to ex- 
pect? Just what we see; just what the 
authorities cited in my last article describe— 
all kinds of shifts resorted to to avoid un- 
welcome conclusions. ‘The Rev. Mr. Grant 


| would have all the blame of disingenuous 


thrown by advancing knowledge? By no | 


means: it purports to be based on a revela- 
tion once made to the world and now unal- 
terable. Here is just the rub. The natural 
sciences suffer more or less, in the harmony 
and continuity of their development, from 
the prejudices and passions of men ; but it 
is the very life of science to seek out new 
facts, to admit new principles, and to perfect 
its theories through whatever sacrifice of pre- 
vious conceptions may be necessary. Take 





reasoning in such matters thrown upon the 
individuals concerned ; but how can we do 
this when we find an antecedent necessity 
laid upon them to shape their conclusions 
in a certain way ; when we find the law of 
progress, in which the scientific man glories, 
repudiated at the outset, not by these per- 
sons thinking and acting for themselves, but 
by the system in which they were born, and 
which, through the force of early association, 
has become almost part and parcel of them- 
selves? No doubt the individuals must be 
held responsible in a certain degree ; since 
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“a measure of the spirit (of truth) is given 
to every man to profit withal ;” but it is the 
merest charity to throw the heaviest burden 
of condemnation on the system in which 
they are entangled. 

Again take an illustration. The London 
Spectator, in referring to the celebrated 
Speaker’s “Commentary,” upon which a large 
number of the most eminent and learned 
men of the Church of England have been 
engaged, and which was designed, to some 
extent, as a counterblast to modern scep- 
tical criticism, says: ‘‘ Whatever the pro- 
mises in the original prospectus, every real 
student of the Bible knows that he need not 
look to that ‘Commentary’ for any tho 
roughly honest criticism, such as is available 
in all good commentaries on the classical 
literatures. Orthodoxy, not truth, 1s, we 
might say avowedly, the first object of the 
editors and contributors. In as far as ortho- 
doxy coincides with truth, as it does in the 


theology, who ever heard of such a thing as 
a whole band of distinguished scientific men 


| conspiring to give a certain arbitrary cha- 
| racter to their speculations in order to bol- 


| ster up an established theory ? 


main, these commentators uphold the truth | 


with more or less ability ; - bat 
wherever modern science has shown that 
the old orthodox notions and phrases are 
not true in their literal and still popular ac- 
ceptation—as in reference to the Creation, 
the Deluge, the longevity of the antedilu- 
vians, and many other unverified traditions 
—these orthodox errors are dressed up in 
language made to look as like as possible to 
that of honest criticism within the lines of 
modern thought and knowledge, but really 
meaning nothing after all.”’ 

This we may presume is the Sfectator’s 
honest opinion, for that journal has a high 
reputation, wherever it is known, for its can- 
did and honourable tone. Well,then, should 
the writer of that notice throw the undivid- 
ed blame on the critics of the “Commentary,” 
and set them all down bluntly as dishonest 
men? But they are only average theolo- 
gians ; in intellectual qualifications indeed, 
they are far above the average. Any equal 


number that could have been got together | 


D5 
for the same work would, we may be certain, 


have laid themselves open to a precisely 
similar criticism. At least, there is no reason 
in the world to suppose anything else. Now, 
seriously speaking, does this kind of thing 
go on in connection with the study of science 
or history, or any other branch of secular 
knowledge? Men have their rivalries and 


The Spec- 
tator may not be right in this particular case, 
though its opinion is entitled to great weight ; 
but, however this may be, the accusation as 
it stands runs precisely parallel to the avow- 
als made by the theological writers referred 
to in my last article. 

In proof of the antagonism between “ mo- 
dern culture” and doctrinal Christianity, 1 
adduced in my last article a number of testi 
monies from prominent writers on the ortho- 
dox side. In making these quotations, | 
used every care to do no injustice whatever 
to the writers in question ; such indeed was 
the abundance of material at my command 
that, had I even been capable, which I trust 
I am not, of practising unfairness in a mat 
ter of this kind, all motive to do so would 
have been wanting. It is with no little sur 
prise and regret, therefore, that I find the 
Rev. Mr. Grant hinting to my readers, that 
if they examine for themselves the context 
of the works referred to, they will see “ how 
highly developed is the art of quotation 
making.” There is an art in quotation 
making, I grant ; and doubtless the readers 
of this magazine had the truth brought home 
to them when they were asked to believe, 
on the authority of a quotation, that Thomas 
Carlyle had ‘“‘a most orthodox belief in 
future punishment.” Fortunately for me, 
my critic has made one attempt to justify 
his insinuation. I wish he had made more, 
but I am thankful for this one. The follow- 
ing passage from ‘“ The Patience of Hope ” 
was one of those cited in my article: ‘‘ We 
are met by little direct opposition to re- 
vealed religion ; its moral teaching is 
respected ; the sacred person of its founders 
is held in reverence ; it is as a power that 
Christianity is denied. The 
lightest leaf will show which way the wind 
is setting, and I know not where we are met 
by a plainer expression of this tacit, and in 
some degree respectful, denial than in the 
popular literature of the day. Here we see 
a systematic ignoring of Christianity, com- 
bined with a rather inconsistent exaltation 
of the benevolent aspect peculiarly belong- 
ing to it.” Why did I not, asks the Rev. 


their hobbiesand their prejudices; but, since | Mr. Grant, quote the sentence that follows 


science cast away the leading strings of | the first of the above two, and which reads : 
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“ Our age has nothing in common with the | 
degrading scepticism of the last century,* | ther evidence in support of my position 


which cast its scorn up to God through the 
foul dishonouring of his image ?” 
swer is very simple. 
sentence in question, because the point at 
issue was the extent of modern scepticism, 
not its character, as coarse or refined, re- 
spectful or disrespectful ; whereas the omitted 
sentence deals entirely with the contrast in 
tone between the scepticism of to-day and 
that of the last century. Far from wishing 
to suppress this contrast, I should have been 
only too glad, had occasion offered, to call 
special attention to it. As it was, the sen- 
tence I quoted, where it is said that “ the 
moral teaching (of Christianity) is respected” 
and “ the sacred person of its Founder held 
in reverence,” was surely enough, in the case 
of any person of the most ordinary informa- 
tion, to accentuate the difference between 
the sceptics of this generation and the 
Voltaires, Diderots,; d’ Holbachs,Chaumettes, 
and Paines. One would suppose the Rev. 
Mr. Grant to be under the impression that 
no one can distinctly and completely reject 
the authority of any system without heaping 
sarcasm and obloquy upon it, and that to 


make your disagreement with an opponent a 


matter of absolute certainty you must | 
ceed toinsult him. Fi 
does not widely 


rtunately such a vie 
prevail , an 1 the philoso- 
phers of to-day find it quite possible to com- 
bine firmness in their own 
opinions with perfect respect towards those 
of others. This is true on whicheve 
the field we M. Renan is not a 
greater improvement on Voltaire, than the 
Archbishop of York or Canon Liddon upon 
Warburton.t 


reasonab o 


look : 


off his quotati 
AS 
«ac. “ do service 


whether there is 


The Rev. Mr. Grant breaks 
this sentence at this point, making ‘* 
for the rest. 

‘“‘ art” in this. 


yn of 
Let the reader judge 


+ Mr. Farrar, in his Bampton Lectures 
tical History of Free Thought ”’—treats this point 
somewhat fully. I need not say that he is very far 
from interpreting the higher moral character of con- 
temporary scepticism as any indication of its feeble- 
ness or of its approximation to Christian faith. For 
example, in words which might almost seem to have 
furnished the mould for the sentences quoted from 


“CA Cri- 


‘*The Patience of Hope,” he says that a prominent | 


feature of the scepticism of this age is ‘‘a keen ap- 
preciation of the beauty of the character of the great 


Founder of Christianity, and of the type of Christian | 


r side of 
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It may seem superfluous to cite any fur- 


| as to the relations between modern culture 
My an- 
I did not quote the | 


and Christianity, considered as a system of 
doctrine supernaturally revealed; but the 
following declarations of the Bishop of Oxford 


| in a recent charge to his clergy are so strong 


morality, yet mixed with an entire distrust in the | 
reality of all doctrines respecting the object of faith.” | 


that they deserve special attention: ‘‘ We 
cannot on such an occasion omit all notice 
of the unbelief with which our educated 
classes are leavened continually more and 
more. To speak the simple truth, a con- 
siderable number of graduates who hold 
office in the university, or fellowships in the 
colleges, have ceased to be Christians in 
anything but name ; in some cases even the 
name is repudiated when arguments based 
on its relation are pressed. It is not only 
that text-books in some branches of study 
are recognised, which assume a disbelief of 
Christian doctrine, and that some lecturers 
hint or express their own rejection of it— 
there is a reserve on the part of Christian 
teachers in commending to their pupils the 
truths they believe. ‘Thirty years ago the 
ablest and most esteemed of Oxford tutors 
took it for granted, in their ethical teaching, 
that Christianity furnished the only certain 
standard in morals, and were accustomed to 
correct the shortcomings of other systems 
by its rule: Christians are expected to for- 
get the existence of such an authority when 
they cross the threshold of their lecture- 
rooms now. The historical facts of Christi- 
anity fare no better than its precepts ; 
deference to scientific criticism (whatever 
that may mean) forbids them to be taken 
for true.” 

To support the views I have advanced by 
parallel opinions from the most authoritative 
sources is what a religious paper very widely 
circulated in this Province—the Chrést:an 
Guardian—calls “ special pleading.”{ The 
charge is so “ aculeate and proper,” to use 


(Page 429, original Edition.) ‘* The unbelief of 
the present day,” he further says, ‘‘differs from 
that of the last century in tone and character. : 
The writers are men whose minds and characters 
forbid the idea that their unbelief is intended as an 
excuse for licentiousness.”—(Pp. 432-3.) 

t Vide Christian Guardian of Oct. 13—notice of 
CANADIAN MONTHLY. Let me earnestly invite that 
journal to resort to a little ‘‘ special pleading ” of the 
same kind in support of its dictum as to Thomas 
Carlyle being ‘‘in substantial harmony with Christi- 
anity and giving expression to strong faith in its cen- 
tral truths.” (Italics mine.) 
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Lord Bacon’s words, that it carries a power- 
ful sting ; nevertheless, as I happen to know 
that this peculiar form of “ special pleading ” 


is far from ineffective, that common people | 


in fact regard it as a very honest and natural 
method of substantiating what one has ad- 
vanced, I am prepared to endure the sting 
again rather than suppress another very pow- 
erful corroborative passage that I have at 
hand. The Rev. Dr. F. W. Farrar, author 
of the “ Life of Christ,” in his Hulsean Lec- 
tures entitled “ The Witness of History to 
Christ,” writes as follows : “ It was the direc- 
tion of the pious founder of these lectures 
(Rev. John Hulse, 1708-1790) that they 
should deal with recent attacks on the faith 
of Christians. In his day such attacks were 
sufficiently rare to be easily distinguishable, 
sufficiently definite to be separately resisted. 
It is not so now. 
very focus of the storm. It is not that every 
now and then there isa burst of thunder and 
a glare of lightning ; but the whole 
electric with quivering flames. 


air is 
And what is 
the point around which alli the dangers of the 
storm converge ? 
tions, the m dduidopa of Theology, the 
things unessential 


Not around minor ques 


respecting which there 
y; but storm 
very Ark of God. 
longer against 
ae 


; 
need be only charity; the now 
rages about the 


Nor is it any 
treatise that we 


this or that 


must ‘fend the most vital 


principles of Christian doctrine. Itis against 
whole literatures ; it 


is against whole philoso- 


phies ; it is against the vague doubts of emi- 


nent thinkers ; it gainst the innumerable 
sneers, the rep¢ assumptions, the 


varying criticisms Ol a 


evel 

powerful and intellec 

tual press. It is impossible to deny the fact ; 
it is useless to deplore it.’ 

Whole literatures ! whole philosophi py aE 
it will please the Rev. Mr. Grant or any of 
my opponents, I am perfectly willing to with- 
draw every word I have myself written on 
the subject of the opposition between mod- 
ern culture and Christianity, provided only 
I am allowed to substitute, as a statement of 
the case, the language of Prof. Christlieb, 
the Bishop of Oxford, and Dr. Farrar, three 
men of eminent position, distinguished at 
once for their talents and their orthodoxy. 
It is perfectly incomprehensible, indeed, why 


a quarrel should be sought with me on this | 


subject, except on the supposition that the 


should not be allowed to know what is going 


We are, as it were, in the | 


| on in the big world—babes whom the strong 
| meat of truth will only throw into a fever. 
|} Alas! those who wish to withhold the 
| strong meat in such a case are not to be 
| depended on even for “ sincere milk.” 

“The opposition,” says the Rev. Mr. 
Grant, “ between supernatural Christianity 
and true human thought is not fundamental, 
and it must eventually disappear. The op- 
position springs from the evil in us, and, 
therefore, the more man attains to true cul- 
ture, the less will it be.” If this is a correct 
statement, we must be prepared to accept 
the following propositions : 

1. The prodigious development of unbe 
lief in the present day is preparatory to the 
disappearance of all unbelief. 

2. The present age being peculiarly mark- 
ed by unbelief, must be peculiarly deficient 
in true culture. 

3. The most highly educated classes, 
amongst whom there is the maximum of un- 
belief, must possess the minimum of true 
culture. 

It is enough to state these propositions to 
ensure their rejection by al! thoughtful per 
sons; so, without wasting any argument upon 
hem, let me proceed to consider, from my 
own point of view, the relations between the 
culture of the age and Christianity. Here 
at the outset we are met by a difficulty. The 
culture of the age is something easy enough 
to understand in its leading characteristic 
and tendencies ; but who is going authorita 
tively to define Christianity? If I were 
say that I discovered an antagonism between 
modern culture and Roman Catholicism, 
Protestant readers would very heartily con 
cur in my opinion. On the other hand, if I 
iy that I discovered an antagonism 
between modernculture and Protestant evan- 
gelicalism, there would be frowns where be- 
fore there were smiles ; but a certain number 
would again give assent to my views, while 


were tos 


claiming that evangelicalism does not repre- 
sent the free spirit of Christianity. The de- 
finition the latter would give of pure Chris- 
tianity would, I fear, be something too vague 
for popular apprehension ; but, if itis true that 
in their conception of it there is nothing that 
can possibly conflict with the natural devel- 
opment of human thought, far be it from me 
to force an unnecessary quarrel. For the 


| purpose of my present argument I adhere to 
readers of the MONTHLY are innocents who | 


the ordinary evangelical conception of Chris- 
tianity, as being that of by far the larger 
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number of those whom these remarks may 
be expected to reach. How then does mod- 
ern culture conflict with that ? 

1. It conflicts with it in claiming perfect 
freedom for human thought, and for the 
human conscience the right of direct spon- 
taneous judgment. Orthodoxy tells us that 


certain things aretrue, and that, if we venture 
to think about them at all, we had better | 
see and bring our conclusions round to the 
right point. 


** Haec est fides orthodoxa 
Non hic error sine noxa.” 
All the sects, however they may repudiate 
Roman absolutism, echo the sense of these 
lines. 
not hear of its being only for a day. 
Laureate’s lines gain any admiration in the 
theological world, it is from zealous religion- 
ists, who make a comforting application of 
them to the “ little systems” of their neigh- 
bours. The world, however, has arrived at 
its present intellectual and moral state by 
the assimilation of truth from all quarters ; 
and the very consciousness of the cultivated 
man of to-day tells him that the limitations 
which the theologian would impose on his 
thought are arbitrary, tyrannical, and un- 
natural. Modern culture is indeed the re- 
sult, speaking broadly, of the moral and 
intellectual education the world has been 
undergoing since the first dawn of human 
intelligence. It has its foundation deeply 
laid in the thought, experience, and practical 
activity of the race. It has absorbed into 
itself the best elements of many systems ; 
and it cannot now acknowledge the sole 
authority of one. It cannot submit to that 
arrest of its own development which ortho- 
doxy, blindly appealing to texts and creeds, 
would accomplish if it had its way. It has 


but one standard ; and that, to use Matthew | 


Arnold’s words, is “ the best that is known 


and thought in the world.” Theology spends | 
its strength in laborious comments upon | 
ancient documents, and in trying to givea 


universal character to a partial manifestation 
of truth ; 
and is much more interested in knowing 
what is than what was. ‘ Did men seven- 


teen or eighteen centuries ago venture to | 
decide that such and such writings were in- | 
We feel it necessary (say | 
the representatives of modern culture) to_ 


spired of God ? 


revise that question for ourselves, and de- 
cide it on what to us is evidence. The 


| are later-born than they. 
| ing race. 
| measure of inward illumination, to which, at 
| all costs, we must be true.” 

Each has its “ little system,” but will | 
If the | 


culture makes free appeal to facts, | 
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spiritual wants of that age corresponded no 
more with ours than their canons of criti- 
cism or their notions of literary honesty. It 
may well be, therefore, that what seemed a 
revelation to them may benone to us and that 
what they accepted as an authentic text may 
to us be little better than a forgery. At any 
rate we are in no sense bound by their de- 
cisions. We cannot throw our responsi- 
bilities on their shoulders, or forego our 
independent right of judgment because we 
We too are a liv- 
To us has been given our own 


Such, as I conceive it, is the language of 
emancipated thought in the present day. 
We hear it, in fact, in various forms, on every 
hand. Its proper tone is not one of hostility 
or vain confidence, still less of contempt ; 
but simply one of manly courage and well- 
grounded hope. Theology meanwhile stands 
trembling before her oracles, asking for a 
sign and receiving none—bemoaning the 


| confusion of the age, in which her own sad 


perplexity is above all conspicuous, and 
vainly recalling mankind to the beliefs of 
their childhood. 

2. But not only is the free movement of 
the human spirit impossible within the limi- 
tations that theology would impose, but 
the culture of the age may be said to have 
made up its mind finally that certain of the 
doctrines taught by theology, and necessary 
to its integrity as a system, are irreconcilably 
opposed to reason and conscience. The 
proof of this is not the outspoken declara- 
tions of disbelief in those doctrines now so 
frquently met with ; for these only reveal 
the state of mind of individuals ; but the 
sedulous avoidance of them by those who 
are their official upholders, particularly 
where they have educated congregations to 
address. The pulpit reflects the state of 
belief in the pews, and it is a fact which no 
one will dispute, that if you want good stiff 
doctrine nowadays you must go for it to 
the back-woods. For my own part, my lot 
has not thrown me into the forest ; and I 
can go to church all the year round with a 
congregation whose traditions carry them 
back to the sternest of all dogmatic teach- 
ing, and hear very little that conflicts in any 
way with modern thought, or that reminds 
one of the rigid and merciless formulas 
which the clergyman is supposed, ex officto, 
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to believe. Yet the formulas are there ; 
much as some may try to hide them away, 
they possess full legal vitality ; and if, not 
content with avoiding themes on which he 
cannot speak with full orthodox conviction, 


a clergyman ventures upon any direct oppo- | 


sition to the semi-inspired teaching of a 
“subordinate standard,” there are always 
some ready to bring him to account. What 
have we seen within the last month? One 
of the most estimable ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Church called in question touching 
a hope he had expressed that the torment 


of those who go into punishment might | 


sometime have an end. That the anguish 
of these poor souls should last as long as 
God Himself seemed to him a most over- 
whelming thought, and one hopelessly irre- 


The fact that he finds the doctrine in the 


“Confession of Faith” does not suffice for | 


him, He appeals to the Bible ; if it is plainly 


taught there he will believe it, horrible | 


though it be. But why, I ask, in the name 
of human conscience, why? Was the Bible 
given to crush all hope out of human 
hearts? Was it given to darken the face of 
heaven, and force men on their knees before 
a sullen and remorseless ee If such 
things are in the Bible, it is bad enough 
that former generations ae ild have belie ved 
them ; let us not abuse ourselves by accept- 
ing as truth respecting God what violates 
the deepest instincts and purest promptings 
of our moral nature. O, brother man, shall 
anything override a law which you feel to 
be written on your heart by the finger of 
God Himself? What can the Bible give you 
in exchange for a prostrate soul ? When the 
Bible itself checks the very faith you in- 
stinctively seek to exercise towards God, 
what profit is there in it? Face to face with 
a doctrine of this kind, ‘ modern cul- 
ture ’’ does not say, ‘This doctrine is not 
to be believed bec: ause it a - fully sup- 
ported by Scripture,” but “This doctrine is 
not believable, whether aun by Scrip- 


suffices to neutralize any reasons that could | 


possibly exist for believing in Scripture.” 
The human mind, like material bodies, 
moves in the direction of least resistance ; 
but that direction is not the same in all states 
of human development. ‘Tertullian could 


the mighty, the wise in this world; and 
could promise the spectacle of their hopeless 
agonies as a rare and exquisite enjoyment 
to the saved ;* we may, therefore, presume 
that the darkest declarations of Scripture on 
this subject were an aid instead of an ob- 
stacle to his faith. Many centuries later, a 
distinguished adherent of the Reformed 
faith, Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara, 
daughter of Louis XII, could write thus to 
Calvin, her spiritual guide: “I have not 
forgotten what you wrote to me about David 


| hating the enemies of God with a mortal 


hatred ; and I have no wish to contradict 
the doctrine or to weaken its force in any 
degree ; for were I to know that the king 
my father, the queen my mother, my de- 


| ceased husband, and all my children were 
concilable with the idea of God’s goodness. | 


excluded from the number of the elect, I 
should wish to hate them with mortal ha- 
tred, andshould desire hell to be their por- 
tion.”* Up to this time, then, and unhap- 
pily much later, nothing was too horrible to 
be believed with respect to the Deity ; but 
now, at length, though dark superstitions 
still linger in priest led minds, the deve loped 
humanity of the race has taken voice and 
proclaimed in unmis os ible terms that 
aemaeeeet the idea of God must be framed 
by the free spiritual eimaies a man- 
kind according to its own highest intuitions 
of moral excellence ; that too long have 
men’s instincts been depraved by corrupt 

traditions authoritatively imposed; that too 
\ ng has faith been checked by fear; and 
that now a new order of things must begin, 
ind religion be made synonymous with the 
highest law man can impose upon himself, 
and the highest hopes which the constitution 











of his nature authorizes him to entertain. 
On one side it is the moral nature of man 
that comes into conflict with dogmatic teach- 
ings ; on another it is his enlarged scientific 
and historical knowledge. The theologians 
at present hardly know whether to renounce 
all supernatural authority for nd sible 


| scientific and historical matters or not. They 
ture or not ; since, if it is Sc riptural, it alone 


will sometimes tell us that the Bible was not 
meant to teach men what they could find 


| out for themselves, but at other times they 


gloat over the thought of the sufferings to | 


be endured by the lost hereafter, the rich, 


| will make a stand showing how dearly they 


* ** Te Spectaculis,” c. xxx. Quoted in Lecky’s 
Hist. of Rationalism, VolTI. p. 328. 


* Quoted in Louis Blanc’s ‘‘ History of the French 
Revolution,” Vol, I. p. 75 
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would love to be able to represent the ac- 
counts of the Creation and the Flood as no 
less inspired than the Gospels themselves. 
Thus Professor Christlieb, at the Evangelical 
Alliance at New York, maintained “that the 
statement of physical facts (in the Bible) is 
so broad and general, that room is left for 
all later discoveries of details. Indeed,” he 
continues, “they are given in such a shape 
as to unfold their hidden truths with the 
advances of science, and this, I think, is no 
small proof of their inspiration.”* So what 
are we to believe: Does the Bible teach 
science or does it not? Ifits general state- 
ments as regards physical facts | have been 
supernaturally preserved from error, why not 
its minutest statements in all departments of 
human knowledge? According to the Mo- 
saic cosmogony, as every one is aware, light 
was created on the first day, vegetable forms 
on the third, and the sun, the source at 
present of all life on the globe, only on the 
fourth. This seems confusing enough ; but 
the Mosaic account, the learned Professor 
tells us, has been “brilliantly justified” by 
the discovery in the coal strata of ringless 


trees which must have grown by the aid of 


ae 


light not derived from the sun, and at a time 
when as yet there was no alternation of sea- 
sons. Here then, if we accept these facts, 
is a signal yar of the “sacred penn 
being guided to the expression of a na 
truth which lay utterly beyond his 
dual ken, and which only the discov 
to-day have rendered intelligible. Th« 
then not only teaches science, but teaches 





the very profoundest and most recondite of 


scientific truths ; and by those who believe 
this, how is its authority on any point to be 
questioned ? Let us return to the Six Days, 
to Noah’s Ark, and the arrest of the Sun and 
Moon at the word of Joshua, in order to 
the fuller destruction of the unhappy Amo- 
rites. But no, the theologians will not have 
it so; they will neither occupy the ground 
nor abandon it. Press them with an unan- 
swerable objection, and straightway they will 
teil you that the Bible is a revelation of spi 
ritual, not of scientific, truth ; but let some 
apparent corroboration of the Biblical record 


+ Modern Infidelity , page 59. Compare, how- 
ever, with the remark as to the extreme generality with 
which ‘‘ physical facts ” are stated in the Bible, the 
confession on page 63, that the harmony, which 
he claims to exist, on a general view, between the | 
teachings of Genesis and those of science, 
extend to ad/ details.” 
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be discovered, and for a moment the old 
lines are drawn again. A few months ago 
riding in the street cars, I sat beside an aged 
clergyman who was telling an aged lady on 
his other side how all the discoveries of 
science in the present day were lending the 
most remarkable confirmation to the state- 
ments of the Bible. The aged lady received 


| the information with smiles of the benignest 


| satisfaction. 
| her faith imperilled by geology. 


* does not | 


Apparently she had never felt 
Only too 
many of the clergy continue to talk in this 
way ; in charity, let us hope they do it igno- 
rantly, and in charity also let us hope that 
their ignorance may soon be enlightened. 
Science, meanwhile, takes its own course, 
knowing that the science of the Bible, in- 
stead of having gone before it as a light, has, 
in every age, pressed upon it as an incubus, 
and determined never more to be entangled 
in the yoke of bondage. 

3. The culture of the present age is be- 
coming more and more unfavourable to the 
belief in miracles. Upon this point I can- 
not do better than quote the w a used by 
Mr. Arnold in the closing chapter of his 
‘Review of Objections to Literature and 
Dogma :” 

‘¢Epiphanius tells us that at each anni- 
versary of the miracle of Cana, the water of 
Cibyra in Caria, and Gerasa in Arabia, was 
changed into wine; that he himself had 
drunk of the transformed water of Cibyra, 
and his brothers of that of Gerasa. Fifty 
years ago a plain Englishman would have 
had no difficulty in thinking that the Cana 
miracle was true and the other two miracles 
were fables. He is now irresistibly led to 
class all these occurrences in one category 
as unsubstantial tales of marvel. Scales 
seem to drop from his eyes in regard to 
miracles ; if he is to hol d fast his 
Christianity, it must no longer depend upon 
them. It was not to discredit miracles that 
“ Literature and Dogma” was written, but 
because miracles are so widely and deeply 
discredited already. * * * Mankind 
did not originally accept miracles because 
it had formal proof of them, but het ause its 
imperfect experience inclined it to accept 
them. Nor will mankind now drop miracles 
because it has formal proof against them, 
but because its more complete experience 
detaches it from them.”* This isa perfectly 











* Contemporary Review, September, 1875, page 
| 698. 
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true statement of the case ; scales seem, in- 
deed, to be falling from the eyes of men, 
and hereafter it will be a matter of infinite 
wonderment how it was that we were so long 
in bringing ourselves to view these things in 
a natural light. It is a somewhat oppressive 
thought, how vast a portion of the litera- 
ture of the present and of preceding ages 


the portion, namely, that is concerned with | 


the attack and defence of theological doc- 
trines—will cease to have any significance 
for our descendants. 
Charybdi !” will probably express the sum 
of their comments. 

No one can be better aware than I am 
myself how little of argument such as could, 
or ought to, weigh with hesitating* minds is 
contained in what precedes. My aim has 
been simply to show how the relations of 
modern culture and of Christianity appear 
from the position I myself occupy. ‘Taking 
Christianity as a system, and considering 
modern culture in its most pronounced ten- 
dencies, I find the relations almost wholly 
hostile. There however, as already 
hinted, another way of taking Christianity — 
of which Mr. Goldwin Smith’s lecture on 
“Some Supposed Consequences of the 
Doctrine of Historical Progress ”t is a pro- 
minent example—which places the whole 
question on a totally different footing. If, 
with the distinguished writer just mentioned, 
we consider the essence of Christianity as 
residing in the spirit it has diffused through 
out the world, and the type of character it 
has set up for the imitation and education of 
mankind, then indeed ‘“ modern culture’ 
has still much to learn from Christianity ; 
and it would indeed be well if the obstacles 
which now prevent it, to a certain extent, 


is, 


from refreshing and purifying itself at that | 


source were speedily removed.{ So long 


* “* Hesitating,” z. ¢, as to whether to regard 
Christianity as sufficiently or insufficiently authenti- 
cated. 


T Lectures on the Study of History. 


t In spirit, however, it should be borne in mind, | 


there is not so much difference between Christianity 


and other great religions. The more these have been 


studied in their original documents the more are they 
seen to approximate to Christianity in their moral 
teaching. As Max Muller has said, the points of 
resemblance between any two of the great religions 


of the world are of far more importance than their | 


differences. This, without doubt, is one of the most 
interesting fields of study that modern science has 
opened up. Mr. Edward Clodd’s book on ‘‘ The 


“ Quanta laborabatts | 
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as the war of criticism lasts—so long as 
irrational pretensions have to be met by firm 
rejection—so long as men have to defend 
their intellectual and spiritual liberty against 
those who menace it in the name of Chris- 
tianity, so long will the conditions be 
unfavourable for justice being done to what 
there is of permanent and universal value 
in Christian teaching. Many of us, I doubt 


| not, feel our own vision blurred, and our 


spirits jaded, by the strife and confusion of 
the time ; but better so than that we should 


| be supinely acquiescing in that which has 
| ceased to be true to us, and so evading the 


duties we owe not less to our fellow-men 
than to ourselves. Better to be wearied and 
wasted and maimed, or even slain, in a glo- 
rious war, than to nourish and comfort our 
selves in an ignoble peace. 

One remark only would I make on the 
view of Christianity last referred to. If the 
Christian life can be lived by those who 
have ceased to hold Christian doctrines, 
even the fundamental ; if, in other 
words, men can appropriate what is most 
vital in Christianity without adhering to any 
of its formal elements ; may not, or rather 
must not, this fact held to signify “ the 
removing of those things that are shaken, as 
of things that are made, that 
which can be shaken may remain ?’ 
That men can do so seems, so far as I can 
judge, to be freely admitted in the lecture 
above mentioned. “ IfI go notaway,” said 
Christ Himself, “ the Comforter will not 
come.” Now again something that men have 
held inexpressibly precious seems about to 
depart ; and may we not hope that, as it 
does, a new Comforter will take its place, 
even the Spirit of Truth, that shall lead us 
into all truth? Science is crowding new 
ideas upon us with wonderful rapidity ; but 
science does not speak to the heart, for a 


n f 
most 


be 


those things 


iot 


> 


| man may understand all mysteries and yet 


be lacking in that which alone makes him, 
in the highest sense, a man—Charity. What 
the world wants now is a union of the sci- 
entific spirit with the profoundly ethical and 
human spirit of the Gospel ; and then, per- 


Childhood of Religions ” presents in an attractive 


and popular form—none too simple for the majority 


| of readers—some of the best results of recent re- 
search. See also an able article by M. Paul 
Janet on ‘‘ L’Unité morale de espéce humaine,” 
|in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 15th October, 
| 1868. 
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haps—certainly not till then—will humanity 
have entered upon the last and happiest 
phase of its career. Then, we may hope, 
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tions, nor the affections the intellect; but 


man, at one with himself and in harmony 


with nature, will reap with joy the golden 


the intellect will no longer vex the affec- | harvests of the thousand years of peace. 
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HE return of Hon. J. B. Robinson as 
member for West Toronto 


brought vividly to public recollection a 
contest in which the hon. 


part nearly twenty years ago. At 
election, however, parties occupied posi- 
tions which they have since exchanged 


with as much ease as a total disregard of 


principle could enable them to do. 
political battles of Toronto, the Roman 
Catholic and Orange parties, owing to their 
superior organization, have always been in 
the market on one side or the other at the 
bidding of their leaders. Occasionally, as 
at the Mayoralty election when Mr. Bowes 
triumphed, they have for the 
nonce, and the Orange and the Green have 
waved peacefully side by side, as they 
did in the early stages of the rebellion of 
1798. Such ill-omened unions have always 
been short-lived, and before the shouts of 
the allies were lost upon the air, something 
occurred to set Irishmen again by the ears. 
In 1857, Mr. Robinson was a candidate 
for the representation of the city. He had 
been guilty of all sorts of offences against 
the Protestant faith—supporting separate 
schools, i 

ecclesiastical institutions, 
** French domination.” 


coalesce ed 


and_ upholding 
Mr. Brown, there- 
fore, mounted the Orange horse and poured 
the vials of his wrath upon bishops, priests, 
and nuns. 
utterance by the G/ode in those days of ultra- 
Puritan zeal. Not only were green cards 
issued to beguile the Protestant voter, but 
caricatures of a peculiarly offensive charac- 
ter were circulated against the clergy of the 
Roman Catholic Church. With the pros- 
pect of attaining power, however, all this 
was changed. The downfall of Sir George 
Cartier, the union between the hierarchy 


In the 


voting for the incorporation of 


| andthe Reds of Quebec, and the formation 
has | 


of the League in Ontario, gave a new com- 


| plexion to the soz-disant Liberalism of the 
member took | 


that | 


Globe. The “Dogans” were taken into 
favour, and the priests and nuns ceased to 
be vile and unprincipled. By an unnatural 
compact, the party was sold to the clergy 
at the very moment when the Vatican de- 
crees had made their position less palat- 
able to Protestants. Nothing could have 
brought about this result but an insatiable 
greed for office and power, and these were 
secured at a sacrifice of every principle ad- 
vocated in opposition. The same journal 
which had reviled the Roman Catholic 
clergy and monastic orders appeared as 
theirchampion—the organ of the Archbishop 
and the opponent of Mr. Gladstone. Hav- 
ing constituted itself in past years the un- 
scrupulous libeller of a religion, it suddenly 
began to fawn upon it without offering an ex- 
cuse forits inconsistency. But the whirligig of 
time has brought about its revenges, and the 
guondam idol of Orangeism has been plead- 
ing against “ the flames of sectarian bigotry” 
from 1872 until now. For eighteen years, in 
defiance of the wiser and more temperate of 
its party, the Grit organ fanned those flames 
until it had divided the population of the 
Province into two hostile camps. For all 
this there was no excuse, except such as an 


| ungovernable ambition might offer for its 
There was nothing too foul for | 


unruly self-will. The Orange party have 
many faults, but they have at least been 
true to their text , and if green placards were 
issued at the recent election, it was only be- 
cause they had learned the trick from their 
tormer allies. ‘Those whose memory ex- 
tends back to that fanatical time have not 
forgotten to whom its bitterness was due, 
and they are not likely to give its instigator 
credit for his tardy repentance. The elec- 
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tion in West Toronto ought to be a warning 
to those who deal with theological combus- 
tibles. Zeal without knowledge is more 
easily aroused than extinguished ; and the 
Globe has, perhaps, learned this moral from 
Mr. Robinson’s election, that the party it 
was for years educating in bigotry will not 


ballot, many a Grit proved recalcitrant 


and voted against his party, not because | 
Mr. Turner was personally obnoxious, but | 


because the wire-pullers of the sanctum de- 
sired to use him as a puppet for selfish pur- 
poses. That is the inference to be drawn from 
Mr. Robinson’s majority of three hundred 
and fifty-one as compared with the trium- 
phant return of Mr. Moss and the small 
majority—a minority in the Commons Divi- 
sion—of Mr. Bell. It isto be deeply regret- 
ted that either Orangemen or Roman Catho- 
lics should permit themselves to be made the 
tools of party leaders who take them up 
or fling them aside at pleasure. Until 
every elector learns to be intelligent and in- 
dependent enough to think and act for him- 
self, the party hucksters will continue to 
delude and chouse them with impunity. 
So long as they persist in acting like “dumb, 
driven cattle,” they must expect to be goad- 
ed and lashed in a herd, and the vulgar and 
degrading unreason of bigotry will continue 
to furnish the means to any unscrupulous 
schemer who requires the assistance of their 
votes. The secrecy of the ballot is, perhaps, 
the best security we have for freedom from 
party trammels, and the late election in 
Toronto seems to afford some promise that 
it will be effective. 


T 
} 
i 


Che Local Legislatures of Ontario and 


Quebec have assembled for the business of 
Wells has | 


the year. In the former, Mr. 
been re-elected to the Speakership unani- 
mously, the Opposition not venturing upon 
a nomination. Mr. Cameron expressed a 
strong opinion in favour of Mr. Hodgins, 
and with that opinion we concur. 


tainly desirable that the Speaker, 


confidence. We are far from asserting that 
Mr. Wells has been intentionally one-sided 
in his decisions, but the imputation cast 
upon him by the Opposition leader cannot 
fail to impair his usefulness. At the same 
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| civic matters. 


It is cer- | 
even 
though a party man, should be a man | 
in whose impartiality both sides can feel | 


time, it must not be forgotten that he has 
only occupied the chair for two Sessions— 
too short a term, perhaps, to rid himself of 
party bias, whether he is conscious of its 
influence or not. The Ministerial programme 


|is not of a striking character—the chief 
| measures being the establishment of an 
consent to unlearn the lesson in a day. It | 
is quite certain that, under the cloak of the | 


Educational Department, and some tinker- 
ing at the Election Laws. In the Quebec 
Legislature, the Government seems to be 
getting on smoothly, despite Mr. Joly’s at- 
tempt to raise a breeze upon the everlasting 
railway question. When the elections were 
concluded, the Opposition assured the public 
that themajorityin favour of the De Boucher- 
ville ministry was so narrow that its early 
collapse might be regarded as certain. The 
exertions put forth by the hierarchy, how- 
ever, rendered a Conservative triumph a 
matter of little doubt. The member for Loth- 
biniére divided the House on the address, 
but only mustered fifteen votes to forty-five ; 
but of the majority, some, including Mr. Ir- 
vine, disclaimed the title of Government sup- 
porters. Still, after making the necessary 
deductions, Ministers will have a good mar- 
ein quite sufficient, in fact, to « uTy tl 
safely through the Session. 


The 


close at hand. 


Municipal Elections of Ontari 
This year they will beh 
by ballot—a clear gain to the ranks of in- 
tegrity and a clear loss to partyism in all its 
There is pressing need for a change 
nel of our Corporations and 
mode of selection—espe- 
In the country 
the municipal system seems to work fairly 


forms. 
in the 


perhaps in their 


per son 


cially in cities and towns. 
well; but in urban districts, notwithstanding 
every attempt at reform, matters 
tremely unsatisfactory and grow more so 
every year, as wealth and the consequent 
opportunities for jobbing increase. Step 
by step the Legislature has deprived the 
Councils of their jurisdiction in important 
First the issue of licenses ; 
then the control of the police; and finally 
the construction of water-works. Yet, as 
the investigation now being held by Judge 
Duggan proves, there are abundant openings 
for corruption still workable with profit by 
the ward politicians and their creatures. 
The entire civic system seems hopelessly 
tainted, and, to make matters worse, the 
weekly meetings of the councils are periodi- 
cal exhibitions of disorder and personal 


re CX- 
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recrimination. The appointment of Mr. 
Shanly as City Engineer in Toronto will not 
mend matters, so long as the present Board 
of Works system, with its vicious method of 
ward appropriations is continued. He will 
find himself hampered at every turn by the 


pressure intriguing aldermen and crafty con- | 


tractors can bring to bear upon him, and 


. > : | 
he will be compelled, in the end, either to | 
succumb to that pressure or resign his 
The members of the Council find | 


office. 
it their interest to cultivate the acquaintance 


and angle for the support of a set of men | 


who make civic politicsa source of personal 
gain, and to whom contracts are doled out 
without regard to the efficiency of their 
work or the wants of the people. Aldermen 


sewers with a view to the improvement of 





in advance, always providing he is not 
hampered by the governing clique in the 
Council. As to elevating the standard of the 
franchise and thus excluding the “ resi- 
duum,” it could not be seriously entertained. 
To propose it would be suicidal ; to effect it 
in this country, impossible. Wehave made 
our democratic bed and must be content to 
lie in it. Some hope may be cherished that 
a leaven of probity and intelligence may be 
set to work by the income franchise ; but, 
after all, the remedy lies with those who 
clamour for good civic government and yet 
neglect the most obvious means of securing 
it. Whilst the honest class hold aloof on the 
pretext that municipal affairs are hopelessly 


| corrupt there can be no reasonable expecta- 
have also been guilty of making roads and | 


their own property, or their chances of re- | 


election. In short, no system could be 
devised better calculated to encourage 
peculation and fraud, and to demoralize not 
merely public officers, but large classes of 
the electorate, from the contractor to the 
day-labourer. 
particular work, and its faithful execution, 
are considerations of secondary importance 
—the first being to gain and consolidate 
power in the hands of cliques and rings. 
The result is that the Council of a city like 
Toronto is able to set public opinion at de- 
fiance, as they did in the matter of the 
Queen’s Park, or make a jest of judicial 
exposure, as they will do in the matter of 
the George Street sewer. Whilst the public 
works and parks continue under the manage- 
ment of conspirators against the public purse 
and the public interest, this state of things 
will be perpetuated to the injury of our 
cities. Plans of municipal reform have been 
propounded from time to time, but they 
are always either impracticable or futile as 
remedies for a growing evil. It has been 
suggested that the affairs of cities should be 
entrusted to a paid board, larger than the 


Under it the need of any | 


| upon all classes of society. 


tion of change. The party of peculators 
and incapables is only a small minority, and 
if the bulk of the electors would cease to 
neglect their duty, either by refusing to 
offer themselves at the ballot-box as candi- 
dates and voters or by suffering themselves 
to be led by any plausible demagogue who 
presents himself for their suffrages, the as- 
pect of affairs would speedily be changed. 
It is to be hoped that they have been suffi- 
ciently awakened by the events of the year 
to a sense of the obligations imposed on 
them as citizens; if not, so far as voting is 
concerned, the law should step in and en 
force them. 


The subject of exemptions from taxation 
will probably form a prominent topic of dis- 
cussion in Parliament this session. If it be 
true, as has been stated, that ten millions of 
dollars worth of property is now free of 
the tax-collector, it is time that some 
change were made. ‘The times are hard, 
ahd the increase of debt and _ othe: 
causes Of expenditure are pressing heavily 
It is impossible 
that the people should much longer submit 


| to the locking up of large squares in mort- 


Water Commission, but resembling it in | 


general character. 


There is no doubt the | 


councils are too large and their responsi- | 


bilities too much divided, but it is only too 
certain that a paid board would entail more 
serious mischief than it was intended to 
cure. At the same time the proposal to 
consolidate the City and Water Works en- 
gineerships, and place both under the con- 


| 
| 
| 


trol of a man like Mr. Shanly, is a step | general. burden ? 


main, entirely exempt from municipal 
charges. Za Minerve calls the taxation of 
church property sacrilege, and some who do 
not mount the high Ultramontane horse 
speak of it as irreverence. With what sense 
can either of these imputations be made ? 
Religious communities monopolize large 
areas of land, and each strives to outdo its 
neighbour in erecting costly edifices: why 
should they not support their share of the 
Churches require good 
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roads and broader side-walks, 
morous for gas-lamps and police protection 
—why should they enjoy them gratis at the 
expense of the rest of the community? Mr. 

3aldwin’s Clergy Reserve Act proclaimed it 
desirable that all semblance of connection 


between Church and State should be done | 


away ; can any one assert that this has been 
effected when every church 


on rendering to Cesar the things that are 


Cesar’s; but they are far from doing so | 


simple an act of justice. Propose to tax 
church property and the outcry of sacri- 
lege or irreverence is raised by the most un- 
compromising voluntaries. 


State in the shape of taxes, or receive an 
equivalent sum taken directly from the trea- 
sury ? The first step towards a rational view 
of this question was taken in Montreal, where 
the vicious system exists in a peculiarly aggra- 
vated form. In Toronto, the City Council and 
the Board of Trade have both moved in the 
matter, and it certainly demands the earnest 
attention of the House. Year by year these 
exemptions interfere more and more with 
the proper incidence of taxation; the trea- 
sury is depleted to an extent incommensu- 
rate with the growth of the population, and 
it is time that they were restrained with- 
in narrow limits or, better still, abolished 
altogether. A first step should be to levy 
the rates on all church property above a 
fixed sum, as we do already on incomes 
over four hundred dollars. 


Mr. Forster’s address to the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution possesses special | 
interest to Canadians, as it discusses a ques- 
tion about which there seems to be some 
ferment at work both in England and the 


colonies. If we did not know that in Scot- 
land “ philosophy” is sometimes beaten out 
so as to cover very wide areas, there might 
have been some doubt as to the propriety 
of troubling the savants of Edinburgh with 
so unphilosophical a subject as “Our 
Colonial Empire.” Certainly if Sir John 
Hawkshaw had treated of it in his Inaugural 
Address before the British Association, its 
connection with science would have been 
little more disputable than its connection 
with philosophy. There is some danger 


and are cla- 


in Ontario is | 
endowed by exemption from taxation? It | 
might be anticipated that those who, on | 
principle, object to State aid would insist | 


Yet what does | 
it matter whether you cancel a debt due the | ¢ 


| tiles, one to another. 


| and foresight. 


| work was valuable in its time ; 
| for good and 
| question is concerned, the followers of Cob- 
| den were powerless for anything but harm. 
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that Mr. Forster is in the course of transmu- 
tation into a second Frederick Peel. Since 
the passage of the Education Act, he has 
been visibly deteriorating, and he now lands 
in that quicksand of politicians—statistics. 
What induced the ex- Vice-President to add 
up the number of square miles and the miles 
of coast line in “ Our Colonial Empire,” it is 
difficult to say. Why, for instance, he should 
have excluded a large portion of the Domin- 
ion because the growth of grain is impracti- 
cable, and included the Australian desert 
where it is equally so, is to be accounted for 
only by a confirmed statistician. As for his 


| general views, they are of that /aissez faire 


kind which calls for little comment. He 
has no difficulty in proving that those whom 
he selects as his opponents, notably Mr. 
x0ldwin Smith, have no revolutionary pro- 
ject in their heads and desire to knit toge- 
ther, rather than dissolve, the union which 
attaches the various Anglo-Saxon communi- 
The London Zimes, 
on the other hand, is discovered to be itself an 
offender, as indeed Mr. Goldwin Smith had 
already shown it to be. The truth appears 
to us to lie in the main with Mr. Forster ; al- 
though his conclusion is rather one of offi- 
cial habit or temperament than of knowledge 
A change has passed, by 
delicate gradations, over English opinion on 
colonial questions. Mr. Forster, as well as 
his late party chief, is moving farther and 
farther from the Manchester School, which 
has ceased to be a power in England. Its 
but it is done 


all. So far as the colonial 


Their sympathies were entirely with the 
United States, and they cared little or 
nothing about the struggling fortunes of 
fellow-subjects on this side the line, for 
the obvious reason that Manchester and 
Rochdale made more by the American peo- 
ple. The foundation of their economic 
and ethical theories was gain, as interpreted 
by utilitarian moralists, with a dash of facti- 
tious philanthropy to give it flavour. On 
the people of England, their scheme never 
obtained a hold; it was the dream of doc- 
trinaises, seducing some eminent men to 
their political destruction. No English sta- 
tesman or teacher thinks now of cutting the 
colonies unceremoniously adrift. England 
is in an acquisitive mood at present, as her 
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approval of Fijian annexation distinctly 
shows. The Australians desire to secure 
the possession of New Guinea and, although 


Lord Carnarvon, with Conservative timor- | 


ousness, turns a deaf ear to their request, 
the project is slowly ripening under the 
guise of a colonization scheme. Indeed, it 
would startle no one, and raise compara- 
tively little protest, if Upper Burmah, Japan, 


quired to-morrow. Any publicist, there- 


fore, who should venture to advocate the | 


anti-colonial system as a practical policy of 


to-day, would find the tide set as strongly | 


against him as the Mrs. Partington of Sydney 
Smith. But it is quite another thing when 
the future relations of England and her colo- 
nies are in question. As Mr. 


the future, and if he is satisfied that the 
horoscope indicates the severance of the 
colonial tie, it becomes his right, nay his duty, 


: ° ° . : } 
to do so without incurring the imputation of | 


treason or drawing down upon his head a 
shower of abuse from party hacks of the 
press or platform. 
be mistaken or he may not ; but in either 
case that opponent must be a scurvy one 


who, without attempting argument, stones 
the prophet merely because his prophecy is | 


unpalatable. The real enemies of England 
and her colonies must be sought for other- 
where 
lance of the Zzmes, and the plutocracy it 
represents. If colonial loyalty were not 


something less delicate than the ‘‘ empty sen- | 


timent ” indicated by the leading journal, it 
would have been shrivelled long since like 
the “ parched scroll” in the fire of a selfish 
and calculating criticism. It is a misfortune 
to any country when the dourgeotsie obtains 
the control of its affairs—especially its colo- 
nial and foreign affairs. Its morality may 
be eminently respectable in a money-grub- 
bing point of view, but it is cold, shallow, 
and inhuman at bottom always, and oft- 
times on the surface. England has never 
submitted to the yoke without losing her 
own self-respect and lowering herself in the 
eyes of the world—in Europe craven, in 
Asia and Africa aggressive, in America sub- 
servient and obsequious. Lay the finger on 
any spot in England’s history during the 
past thirty years, of which an Englishman 
has reason to be ashamed, from the Opium 


| of them. 
and a respectable slice of China were ac- | 





Forster | 
cheerfully admits, it is open to any student | 
of political science to attempt a forecast of | 


| dendent 


The political seer may | hegemony of Great Britain, as a potent factor 


| happiness. 
| minds or the other finally bears sway in the 


in the insolent and ignorant petu- | 
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War of 1842 to the Washington Treaty, and 
it will be seen on inquiry that the plutocracy 
was at the bottom of the disgrace. When- 
ever you find a reasonless policy adopted 


| pour servir le temps, wars undertaken from 


‘¢ gain-making desires,” sympathy with ty- 
ranny or slavery, ignoble concessions or cow- 
ardly bullying, that class is the cause of it or 
And whenever the English press 
is moved to inveigh against colonial tariffs, 
grumble causelessly at the expense of colo- 
nial establishments, or to make a jest of 
colonial loyalty, it may be traced to the 
same quarter. When the scholars or the 
statesmen treat of the future of Britain’s 
colonies, it is as a scholar or a statesman 
should treat it, and not with the petty book- 
keeping spirit of the huckster. The one 
meditates upon it with deep and serious 
moral purpose ; the other with pure and un 
disguised selfishness. The plutocrat trem- 
bles for his ducats whenever a free commu- 
nity exercises its right of self-government -; 
the man of thought sees in the distance an 
Imperial Confederation, or a league of inde- 
Anglo-Saxon States under the 


in the sum of human interests and of human 
According as the one class of 


councils of England will the tie of kinship 
endure or be violently rent asunder in 
bitterness and anger. 

Two facts to which Mr. Forster drew at- 
tention, may perhaps lead the self-seeking 
to pause and reflect. The one was that the 
burden of the colonies is light and growing 


| lighter year by year; the other that “the 
| trade follows the flag,” 


and that independ- 
ent communities are not as good customers 
as free colonies. His scheme, or rather 
no scheme, of Federation, is exceedingly 
misty—as much so as Mr. Disraeli’s. We 
find no fault with that, for time and the hour 
will determine the permanent relation be- 
tween the parent-land and her matured off- 
spring. For the present, judging from his 
Guildhall speech, even the ingenuity of the 
Prime Minister has sought a solution of the 
problem in vain. Canadians, at any rate, 
are meanwhile satisfied with the existing 
system ; all they protest against is any pro- 
posed Zollverein in which the fiscal system 
is to be settled by the voice of the manufac- 
turing interest at home. We are earnestly 
and devotedly loyal to Queen and Empire ; 
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but we are first and above all freemen, un- | Book into sentences, as a miner crushes 


willing to hold our liberties as tenants at 
will of a commercial plutocracy. 


More than two centuries and a quarter 
ago, and for five years and a half before the 
cutting-off of Charles’s head, an Assembly 
of Divines met in the Jerusalem Chamber 


at Westminster to settle and formulate Chris- | 
tian doctrine as it was to be “ by law estab- | 


lished,” a phrase which meant a great deal 
more in those days than it is ever likely to 
mean again. What one party proposed to 
effect by this convention is clear from the 
General Assembly’s commission. It was to 
secure “a union of this Island in one form 
of Kirk-government, one Confession of 
Faith,” &c, “according to the instructions 
they (the Commissioners) have received 
from this Assembly.” In other words, the 
Scottish clergy were to provide the English 
people with a creed and an army, but not 
with the one without the other. Had it not 
been for Cromwelland his Ironsides, England 
would have realized the truth of Milton’s 
complaint that “new Presbyter was only 
old Priest writ large.” The Assembly was 
composed of good and pious men—-learned 
also, as knowledge went in those days. Of 


course they had heard nothing of conflicting | 


codices, of inscriptions, hieroglyphic or 
cuneiform, of archeology, of textual criti- 
cism, of geology, or anthropology. ‘Theirs, 
then, would have been ‘‘a simple faith” if 
they had not set to work, with assistance 
from Geneva, to make it as complex and 


intricate as possible. Dogmatism was. the 
weak point in the Westminster theology, as 
it has been with most other theologies. 


The zeal which kindled an aureola about 


their heads, of whicl 





nh they were not un- 
j zeal not so much “ qwethout 
knowledge” as above it. In discussing the 
most recondite mysteries they never were 
‘in endless mazes lost ;”’ all was clear to 
their simple and primitive exegesis. The 
Bible they assumed to be one book and not, 
s it is, an entire library. Esther, in which 

name of God is not once mentioned, 
was of equal value and authority with the 
unsurpassed grandeur of Job; and the “sera- 
phic fire” of Isaiah stood on a level with the 
Song of Solomon,which had been deodorized 
by an imaginative series of chapter headin 


- © 


os 
6” 
Their task, therefore, was comparatively 


pasy. consisted in crushing down the 
easy. It consisted in crushing d th 


| the quartz, assorting the fragments andscrap- 
| ing them into little piles with the ecclesiastic 
| take. Each heap having been properly 


fused, the whole became a dogma. The 


| process had been gone through in every 


Christian age, from the rise of Gnosticism 
to the Council of Trent. This eclectic treat- 
ment of Scripture possesses some advantages 
from a sacerdotal point of view ; but it la- 
bours under one inherent defect—that it can 
take no thought for context and make n 
allowances for gradual development in spi 
ritual conception, intellect, or civilization 
It makes of the Bible, indeed, what the old 
monkish doggerel called it—the book in 
which each man seeks his dogma and neve! 
fails to find it. 

The Westminster Confession, with its 
three and thirty chapters, is a valuable monn 
ment in religious history, marking a stage 
in the march out of the Romish fold. It is 
only to be regretted that it took a crystalline 
form before the smell of the burning had 
passed away. ‘The spirit of scholasticism is 
indelibly impressed upon it—the love oj 
hair-splitting distinctions and angularity o 
definition,coupled with intolerance of dissent. 
If its authors had desired to make shipwreck 
of the faith, they could hardly have encoun 
tered more unerringly every theological 


| snag or reef beneath the tide. 


To earnest students of the Bible ther 
will come seasons of perplexity, culminating 
in an eclipse, either of reason or of faith 
The incubus of unfathomable mystery lies 
heavy on the burdened soul, and they ar 
to be esteemed the happiest of men wh« 
have groped through this black darkness t: 
the light. ‘To the struggling soul, this Con 
fession affords no aid, no consolations. The 
faith of its compilers was too robust fo1 
sympathy ; their delight would appear to 
have been to break the bruised reed and 
quench the smoking flax. The hidden 
things of God are defined and expounded 
by them in the most repulsive colours, and 
with more than mathematical precision. In 
fact, if we may believe a Toronto professor 
the Confession and the Multiplication-tabl 
are near akin. ‘The mystery of the Trinity 
is familiarly explained with a clearness and 
fulness to be found nowhere, except in the 
pseudo-Athanasian creed. The origin of 
evil is unfolded in a chapter, which leaves 
us in doubt whether Manichzism be true, 
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or the beneficent Father is Himself the au- 
thor of sin, since His providence “ exten- 
deth ” itself to the fall, and that “ not by a 
bare permission,” but also by “ a bounding 














and otherwise ordering and governing 
them.” We learn that the non-elect are in- 









capable of good works, and yet it is a sin in 
them to neglect their performance. From 
which it may be gathered that the popular 
classification of acts into good, bad, and in- 
different is incomplete. On the Calvinistic 
doctrines proper, (chap. iii., x. and xi.), we 
need not enlarge, further than to say, that 
he who can believe them, ex avzzmé, must 
possess an intellectual stomach of more 
than mortal fibre. The division of mankind 
dying in infancy, into the elect and non- 
elect—the saved and the lost—is only one 
of the deadly and malignant shafts in the 
quiver. Liberty of the conscience and li- 
berty of the press are to be restrained, when 
they venture to run counter to the utter- 
ances ex cathedra of the Church (ch. xx. 4), 
and offenders are to be given over to the 
secular arm (éd. and xxiii. 3). In conclu- 
sion, we may note the unscriptural treatment 
of Sabbatarianism (ch. xxi.) and of the doc- 
trine of corporeal resurrection (ch. xxxii.), 
which St. Paul treated in a very different 
way. 

This extraordinary document then, use- 
ful and enlightened even in its time, is still 
clung to with affectionate persistence in 
a Church, itself made venerable by a long 
roll of sainted worthies, long after its tem- 
porary service had been done. When the 
last remaining obstacle to Presbyterian 
union was overcome we were not slow to 
express our satisfaction. It is only the 
theologico-political press which revels in 
schism everywhere save in its own fold. But 
it appeared then, and it is still clearer now, 
that the continuance of obsolete formulas, 






























take. They are called ‘‘ subordinate stand- 
ards,” it is true; but how can there be a 
standard which is not supreme? A yard,a 
gallon, a pound, are standards also, to which 
we appeal in human matters, but can a 
Church have more than one standard in 
faith? If we appeal to the Confession itself, 
it will be found that it lays no claim to 
infallibility, but impliedly disclaims it. In 
chap. xxxi. 4, we read, in terms almost 
identical with those of the Anglican Article 
xxi. :—=“ All synods and councils since the 
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time-honoured though they be, was a mis- + 


Apostles’ times, whether general or particu- 
lar, may err, and many have erred ; there- 
fore they are not to be made the rule [stand- 
ard ?] of faith or practice, but to be used as 
a help thereto.”* It would appear that the 
Westminster Assembly understood the 
meaning of a standard better than their 
theological children who formed the basis 
of Union in Canada. The Committee cer- 
tainly did not invent, but inherited, the 
phrase “ subordinate standards ;” still they 
lost an unexceptional opportunity of simpli- 
fying the Creed of the Church by discarding 
the “ecclesiastical fetters,” and taking an 
intelligible stand upon the celebrated dic 
zum of Chillingworth. 

The Presbytery of Toronto, last month, 
garnered in, or rather left to ripen or rot, the 
first fruits of an honest attempt to relax old 
bonds, and an equally honest but unrea- 
sonable attempt to maintain them. The Rev. 
Mr. Macdonnell, of St. Andrew’s Church, 
in one of a series of discourses on Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, had ventured to col- 
late a number of passages from the New 
Testament in which there was a real or ap- 
parent contradiction on a momentous ques- 
tion. For himself, he pronounced no dog- 
matic opinion ; but the obvious tendency of 
his remarks was towards a belief in the final 
restoration of the entire human race. In 
brief, he threw doubts, both from as criptural 


and from an ethical point of view, upon the 


theological dogma of eternal punishment. 
They were cautiously thrown, and with evi- 
dent reluctance, yet with a brave determina- 
tion not to cloak from his people’s minds 
the difficulties which had perplexed his own. 
So far from endeavouring to dogmatize upon 
the subject, Mr. Macdonnell failed to state 
his premises fully, and confessed his inability 
to draw a satisfying conclusion. With the 
dogma itself it is not necessary to deal, the 
object being to awaken attention to the ne- 
cessity of reform in theological formulas. 
Some unnecessary and unjustifiable censure 
has been passed upon the members of the 
Presbytery. From their stand-point we can 
hardly see how they could have acted other 
wise. If it be a condition of entry into, 
or continuance in, the Presbyterian ministry 
that a man must surrender the right of pri 


* See also Conf. ch. i., 9 and 10, as more imme 





diately bearing on the case which has suggested th 
observations. 
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| 
vate judgment and accept the Westminster | 
definition of the mysteries of faith, whether | 
his reason or conscience entirely approves 
of them ex d/oc or not, outsiders have no 
reason to object to the step Rome-wards. 
If men want an infallible human guide, 
they are surely at liberty to choose Pope, 
Assembly, or Council, as the authority 
from whose decision no appeal lies, either 
to the Bible, or to reason, or to conscience. 
The only cautionary remark necessary is 
this, that those who do so must not delude 
themselves with the idea that they are Pro- 
testants in anything but name. It may be 
added that the Presbytery proceedings were 
conducted in a conciliatory spirit, and we 
are quite willing to believe that it was no 
mean desire to stifle an incipient scandal 
that prompted the adjustment which fol- 
lowed. Professors Caven and McLaren es- 
pecially bore themselves as Christian gen- 
tlemen, under circumstances personally 
trying. It was certainly by no fault of theirs, 
though they have been accessories after the 
fact, that burdens have been laid upon 
men’s shoulders which they are not able to 
bear, whatever their fathers may have borne 
before them. 

Still the disagreeable question remains— 
‘‘Why were not Mr. Macdonnell’s difficulties 
solved, if need were, by appeal to Scripture? 
Why, for instance, did Mr. Robb, the hiero- 
phant of Philistinism in religion, refuse an 
appeal from man’s theology to God’s word ? 
Was there not a latent conviction that the 
‘standards” marked a stronger line of de- 
fence than the citadel they affect to guard ? 
The gauntlet was not, in form, thrown 
down, it is true; but why was not the 
“heretic ” examined according to “ the rule 
of faith and practice” prescribed by the 
Confession itself? Why, in fine, should them 
who believe Scripture to be the fons et origo 
veritatis, be called upon to seek unto those 
that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards 
of theology that peep and that mutter, seek- 
ing unto their God for the living to the dead 
formulas of the past?* Mr. Robb knows 
where to find the answer. 

It is urged that a Church must have a creed 
or it could not exist—which we take to be 
the baldest of truisms. Every associated 
body, whether secular or religious, must, of 
course, be founded upon some principle or 





Isaiah viii. 19, 20. 





principles assented to by all its members ; 
it needs no ghost to reveal the fact that 
believers must believe something. The real 
question at issue is not as to the propriety of 
a creed, but as to its character and extent. 
Should it be as exclusive as some theologians 
would have it, or should it be as compre- 
hensive as Christian charity can make it? 
Or we may ask, if the metaphor be admissi- 
ble, should the spiritual franchise be placed 
as low as is consistent with the welfare of 
the Church, or should the sphere of religion 
be made the dogmatist’s ‘“‘rotten borough ?” 
The answer will depend upon our notions of 
the purposes for which the Christian Church 
was founded. ‘These may be briefly stated 
in a phrase—the moral and spiritual regene- 
ration and elevation of the race ; and if we 
turn to the words of Jesus, and indeed to the 
New Testament as a whole, we shall see how 
little there is of settled dogma or systematic 
theology there. Belief, that is trust, in the 
Saviour, purity of heart and life, with self-de- 
nial, were all that He required. Specula- 
tions touching the future destiny of man be- 
yond the grave, and the number of those 
who should be saved at death, were rebuked 
by Him in the memorable injunction, “ En- 
ter ye in at the straight gate.” He pro 
claimed nothing about fate, or foreknow- 
ledge, or predestination ; but He blessed all 
little children in the beautiful utterances 
which the Westminster Confession actually 
gives as a proof for the classification of in- 
fants into elect and non-elect. The Apos- 
tles, notably St. Paul, were impelled by their 
environment to make doctrinal statements ; 
but they scarcely ever rose to the exactness 
of a definition. Even “the article of a 
standing or falling church ” is suggested ra- 
ther than formulated in the Pauline theo 
logy, and is ignored and apparently disap- 
proved by James, whose letter, on that 
ground, Luther rejected as “an epistle of 
straw.” There are various criteria of beliet 
stated, all centering, however, upon the 
passion, death, and resurrection of Jesus. 
In three instances where the religious life is 
sketched in Scripture, there is no mention 
of doctrine at all—* fearing God and loving 
righteousness,” “to do justly, and to love 


mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God,” 
“to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.’ 

Any one approaching the subject for the 


















first time,with a mind free from the theo 

logical bias, would decide that the Church 
should follow its Lord and His followers in 
drawing up articles of faith, making them 
few, simple, comprehensive, and intelligible. 
Above all, they should claim the spontaneous 
assent of the heart and conscience, and be 
entirely free from metaphysical or scholastic 
subtleties. Those who admire elaborate 
creeds would do well to reflect that dogma 
took formal shape when Christianity had lost 
the first freshness of its primitive simplicity. 
No one would be more astounded than St. 
Paul himself, if he were enabled to wade 
through the thirty-three chapters of the 
Westminster Confession to-day, and see 
how human ingenuity has transformed the 
religion of his Master. ‘Truth, we are told, 
is one and the same, now, always, and every- 


where ; and therefore should be capable of | 


precise statement and definition. Admit- 
ted that “the eternal verities,” as Carlyle 
calls them— or absolute truth, that is to say 


—are of necessity immutable, that can only | 


be true objectively, not subjectively. Truth 
changes not, but man’s knowledge of it and 
his capacity for assimilating it does, in infi- 
nite vicissitudes. To hear some men talk 
of truth, you would suppose that it resem- 
bled a small closet, all or nearly all of which 
may be taken in ata single glance. Onthe 
contrary, it is a many-sided crystal, “a gem 
of purest ray serene,” presenting to the light 
now one aspect, now another, sometimes 
radiant and sparkling, anon dull and opaque, 


varying ever in tint and hue through all | 


the delicate shades of the prismatic spec- 
trum. They rise most above their fellows 
who can command a view of more than one 
facet atatime. When we reflect how little 
of what is knowable and cognizable as 
truth has been possessed by any age from 
the time of Augustus until now, and how 
much of the mystery of Thought and Being 
is completely veiled from mortal ken, it 
seems marvellous that any man should seek 
to impose human mouldings of Divine truth 
upon their fellows. It will not do to say 
that this truth has been revealed to us, 
because that is not true, as we have seen, in 
the sense dogmatists affirm it. We can 


only arrive at defined dogmas by collecting | 


materials, stating premises, and inferring 


conclusions. All these processes are human, | 


and therefore liable to be vitiated by faults 
of the understanding, of the imagination, 
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and of the will, and by biasses manifold. Be- 
| sides, we know, as a matter of fact, that men 
| never have agreed, and perhaps never will 
agree, on the answer to Pilate’s question: 
‘* What is truth ?” Nay, it may be affirmed, 
with some confidence, that no two indivi- 
duals, however closely their opinions may 
apparently coincide, apprehend religious 
| truth precisely alike. We are forced then to 
conclude not only that truth is only partially 
| unfolded to the race as a whole, and pre- 
sents to it a different aspect at different 
times, but thatthe complexity of man’s nature 
entails a further difficulty in the manufacture 
of stereotyped dogma, authoritatively pro- 
nounced by Pope, Monarch, or Divine. Free- 
dom of thought and liberty of speech and 
action, are practical recognitions, imperfectly 
| conceived and conceded it is true, of the in- 
finite shades of diversity amongst individual 
| men. _ On this important point we need not 
| dilate, because it is universally admitted. 
These considerations should suffice to 
convince any reasonable being not hope- 
lessly warped by “the theological bias,” 
that any attempt at elaboration or complete- 
ness in creeds, articles, or confessions, is not 
only impolitic but highly dangerous. The 
simpler the symbol, the more likely it will 
be to embody the truth, and the less likely 
| to be alloyed with human errors and con- 
| ceits. The theologian, like all who claim 
| to be scientific men, and he more than the 
| rest, should be exceedingly modest in de- 
| claring ex cathedré what is binding upon the 
reason or the reverse. That theology is 
| not religion may be a trite remark, but it 
seems to be one which, often as it has been 
made, is lost upon doctrinal experts. Yet 
the reflection that theology is essentially 
| human—man’s mode of cutting and setting 
the jewel of Divine truth—should check, and, 
| we believe, is gradually checking, the arro- 
gance of dogmatism. It may be said that 
error will always insinuate itself into man’s 
conceptions of religious truth ; to us this ap- 
pears an additional reason why exhaustive 
statements on doctrinal matters, especially 
where they are beyond the knowledge or 
above the comprehension of the mind, 
should be earnestly eschewed. Religion is 
not a scheme, a system, or a science, but a 
life. The Master Himself declared His 
word to be, not dogma, but “the spirit and 
the life,” and when He spoke of doctrine, it 
was only to give it the second place—“ If 
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any man will do His will” (an impossibility 
according to the Confession) “he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself.” On the 
other hand, there are the creed-makers, with 
interminable strings of propositions, often 
metaphysical, paradoxical, incomprehensi- 
ble, or unbelievable—sometimes revolting to 
the moral instincts of humanity. Man craves 
for something, as Prof. Tyndall declares, 
“to satisfy the religious emotions,” the 
heart ; he asks for the bread of life and re- 
ceives in return the stone of dogma. 

Many points which naturally occur to the 
mind must remain unnoticed here. The 
Toronto “ heresy ” case has been discussed 
so much in the journals that perhaps 
what we have said is more than enough. 
So far as Mr. Macdonnell and his Church 
Courts are concerned, we hope we have 
heard the last of it; but we trust it will 
not be at the expense of Mr. Mac- 
donnell’s conscientious convictions, or his 
peace of mind. In any case, the blame 
must be placed on the right shoulders— 
the shoulders of those who compelled the 
Presbytery to take cognizance of the matter. 
The Confession of Faith was evidently used 
as a screen to hide the Biblical dilemma 
presented by the cited clergyman. There is 
not a Sunday passing over our heads on 
which, from many a Presbyterian pulpit, the 
decrees of Westminster are not trampled 
under foot, either heedlessly, unwittingly, or 
ostentatiously. In fact there can be but 
few Presbyterian clergymen, and still fewer 
Presbyterian laymen, who could or would 
declare their belief ex animé in every 
clause of the Confession in any but a quali- 
fied or “non-natural” sense. It would be 
sad indeed were it otherwise. We have the 
most sincere desire to see the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada prosper in the land, and 
that it may do so more abundantly we urge 


a reform of the “standards,” a loosening of 


the “ fetters,” and a simplification of the 
criteria of orthodoxy. The earlier creeds 
of Christendom, even that universally re- 
ceived symbol known as the Apostles’, are 
open to criticism ; but they are not oppres- 
sive to the conscience ; au reste, the creed 
of the false Athanasius, the Canons of Trent 
and of the Vatican, the Articles of 1562, and 
the Westminster Confession of 1643, toge- 
ther with the Catechisms, Larger and Short- 
er, should be swept into the limbo assigned 


to abortive human inventions, as derogating 
from religion, fomenting schism, stimulating 
scepticism, and binding in worse than chains 
of iron those whom the truth makes free. 


The announcement that the Government 
have decided to commute the sentence of 
the Davises to imprisonment for life has 
surprised no one. Public feeling has had 
an opportunity of regaining its wonted calm, 
and the strong and natural indignation 
aroused by the discovery of the atrocious 
deed has yielded to reason. The action of 
the Executive will no doubt be disapproved 
of by a large number of people on various 
grounds, more or less valid. It may be 
urged that the law having pronounced the 
crime to be murder and its punishment 
death, this interference is improper. The 
argument, however, proves too much, be 
cause it is equally valid against the exer- 
cise of the Royal prerogative of mercy in 
any case, except, perhaps, where new evi 
dence not producible at the trial, or the 
prisoner’s insanity, may be considered justi- 
fications for it. This is not the constitutional 
theory. The Judge’s notes are sent to the 
Governor-General, in order that he, with 
his advisers, may review the case, and con- 
sider it in all its bearings. Capital punish- 
ment has essential points of difference from 
other penalties. In the latter the sentence 
admits of grades according to the nature of 
the case, and it may be cancelled, should 
justice require it, bya pardon. The death 
penalty, therefore, is unique in this, that the 
law cannot lessen it, or intensify it except by 
the employment of torture, and that it admits 
of no recall. It is consonant, therefore, 
with the dictates both of justice and 
humanity that it should never be inflicted 
until every plea in favour of mercy is satis- 
factorily sifted. This the jury cannot do 
except by a recommendation, and that may 
be withheld through misconception, or 
offered without reason—indeed we have 
heard of its being made by way of compro- 
mise where the jury were divided. The 
Judge can do nought but pronounce the 
prescribed sentence, no matter what view 
he may take of the moral quality of the 
particular act. The Executive alone can 
review the surrounding circumstances, weigh 
facts which the legal rules of evidence ex- 
cluded at the trial, and render the final 
decision. The public, therefore, ought to 
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ab: :ain as far as possible from criticism when 
a commutation is granted or refused. Minis- 
ters have always declined to give any reasons 
to Parliament for the exercise of the Royal 


by courtesy to be a gracious act personally 
performed by the sovereign. Besides, the 
mere fact of the law prescribing a penalty is 
no ground for its infliction in every case. 
When death was the only penalty for rape, 
the sentence was always pronounced in due 
course, although everybody was aware that 
it would be commuted. We may also again 
call the attention of our readers to the bid 
held out by Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie to the 


authority, that it did not at all followthat the 
prisoners would be hanged, even if they 
were convicted. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that it has not hitherto been the 
practice to execute for fatal abortion. The 
precedents are against it, as they were in 
the case of rape. 
there was the aggravating circumstance that, 
as a licensed practitioner, he was pledged to 
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| objecting to commutation in the case of the 
| male prisoner, it has exceeded the limits of 


calm, judicial criticism. The Mai/ claims, 


| and we have no doubt with perfect sincerity, 
prerogative, on the ground that it is supposed | 


“that it is actuated by no political bias ;” 
but it is the fate of party journalism to be 
hardly judged, and the Maz/ must expect 


| to hear from the other side that no com- 
| plaint would have been made had Sir John 


| of Mr. Blake. 


Macdonald been Minister of Justice instead 
In our last number we pur- 


| posely refrained from touching the case of 
| Arthur Paul Davis, because it appeared to 


us that the reasons in favour of a reprieve 


| and those against it were almost evenly 
jury, whom he told, with the air of onehaving | 


balanced. ‘“ The circumstances are excep- 
tional,” as the Afaz/ admits, and therefore 
we preferred to leave the matter with those 


| upon whom the constitution had laid the re- 


In Dr. Sparham’s case, | 


maintain an honourable professional charac- | 
ter ; Davis, on the other hand, scarcely at- | 


tempted to conceal his business, and had no 
character to lose. Why should the “ M.D.” 
be spared and the charlatan hanged ? 
Another objection advanced—in an able 
article in the AZaz/, in which we find but one 
serious fault, the exceeding vehemence of 
its tone—is this, that the hanging of Davis, 





only expiation of his crime likely to deter 


sponsibility. Their decision has been ren- 
dered and, for the reasons we have given, we 
believe it to be not only merciful but equit- 
able and just. 

The arrest of an ex-alderman of Toronto 
on the charge of being an accomplice of the 
Davises, is sub judice, and therefore nothing 
should be said about it to influence the pub- 
lic mind against the accused. Itis to be 
regretted that some of our daily papers have 
already condemned Mr. Clements in ad- 
vance, before a tittle of evidence has been 
adduced against him. The necessity of 
having Davis as a witness is the reason as- 


| signed by the G/ode for his reprieve. As a 
and we presume his wife, would be “the | 


imitators of his practices.” Without alleg- | 


ing that the death penalty is too severe for the 


crime, or for many other crime, we should | 


like to ask how often this plea for the ex- 
treme penalty has been employed from Sir S. 
Romilly’s time to our own? We venture to 
affirm that the advocates of hanging used 
precisely the same argument, if argument it 
may be called, on behalf of the bloody penal 
code of George III., which punished with 
death between two and three hundred of- 
fences, without being an effectual deterrent 
from any one of them. So far as example 
is concerned, imprisonment for life is quite 
as valuable as hanging. It is punishment in 


keeps the timid from crime. We perceive 
that our Conservative contemporary has 
nothing further to urge in the case of Mrs. 
Davis ; and we cannot help thinking, that in 





sole ground for that reprieve, we do not 
think it sufficient ; but it certainly very pow- 
erfully reinforces the general arguments in 
its favour. We confess to a difficulty in un- 
derstanding the AZai/’s meaning when it ob- 


| serves that “ should the case under arrest 
| break down, the action of the Executive in 


| 
| 





reprieving Davis will come in for general 
censure.” For what reason we should like 
to know? Even suppose that the need for 
the convict’s testimony were the sole reason 
for thereprieve—and thereis noevidence that 
it was—how could Clements’s acquittal affect 
Mr. Blake’s position? Mr. Mowat, or the 


| County Crown Attorney, must certainly have 


informed the Minister that Davis’s evidence 


| was required in the interests of justice ; and 
the abstract, and not the form of it, that | 


we cannot conjecture what Mr. Blake has to 
do with the case awaiting investigation, so 
far at least as its issue is concerned. Even 
if he were himself the Crown Counsel, surely 


| the Maz/ would not desire him to employ 
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undue pressure against Clements in order to 
justify the reprieve. The Crown cannot 
predetermine the effect of the testimony 
they propose to adduce ; they cannot fore- 
cast the nature of the defence, or sway the 
minds of the jury. The only question to be 
decided is, whether the case in hand, includ- 


ing Davis’s confession, is primé facie strong | 


enough to warrant the Grand Jury in re- 
turning a true bill. 


The November elections in the United 
States have, on the whole, 


to the Republicans ; but an examination of 


the returns tends to show that they have | 
In the State of | 


achieved no marked success. 
New York, for example, the party expected 
to carry all before them; indeed it was at 
first supposed that they had done so. It 
turns out, however, that Bigelow, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Secretary of State de- 
feated Frederick Seward, son of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet Minister, by between fifteen 
and sixteen thousand, the other State offi- 
cers being also selected from the same side. 
It is true that the Republicans have secured a 
majority of ten in each branch of the Legis- 
lature ; that Governor Tilden’s majority has 
not been repeated on this occasion. This, 
however, is a bye-election in which the full 
party strength has not been brought out, 
and in addition to that, the Democrats have 
been divided into two camps, with 
“tickets,” in New York City, where the 
party generally obtains its majorities. The 
anti-Tammany candidates were supported by 
the Republicans and the result was a tri- 
umph over “ Boss” Kelly, especially in the 
re-election of Recorder Hackett and Dis- 
trict Attorney Phelps, both of whom, upright 
and efficient officers though they were, the 
Tammany chief desired to supplant by crea- 
tures of his own. A repetition of the 
régime is thus rendered impossible 
time. In Pennsylvania, the 
Governor has been re-elected, but by a re- 
duced majority. Had it not been for the 
inflation agitation unwisely raised and de- 
feated in Ohio, it is not unlikely that the De- 
mocrats would have carried the day. Gov- 
ernor Gaston, who managed to carry Massa 
chusetts two years ago in the Democratic 
interest, was defeated by the Reput blican 
(Rice), who was only — lby a plurality 
of five thousand, there 
in the field. In New 


two 


Tweed 
the 
Republican 


for 


being four « an didates 


the Re; 


Jersey, 


been favourable | 
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can majority fell from thirteen thousand in 
1874 to about two thousand this year; but 
the election was not one in which parties 
took a deep interest. It may be remarked 
that in this little State, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy made strenuous excrtions to get 
a slice of the Common School Fund, but 
coinpletely failed. It is stated that nota 


| tithe of the Roman Catholic vote was polled 


in favour of the sacerdotal measure. In the 
other States, Southern and Western, there 
is no material change in the attitude of par- 
ties. As the net result, the death of the 
inflation and repudiation parties may be con- 
sidered probable, and the extinction of Gen- 
eral Butler as a politician tolerably certain. 

The death of Vice-President Wilson does 
not call for any special remark. As the 
second officer of the American Executive 
and a possible President, however, he claims 
a brief notice. Mr. Wilson was one of those 
ardent and energetic men who — so often 
risen to peeeeane: of eminence in America, 
under some disadvantages, soc al and edu- 
cational. His early occupation was that of 
a shoemaker—a craft which has given to the 
United States more than one eminent name. 
The story of his life, until he obtained some 
reputation as an abolitionist and Republi- 
can speaker and as the colleague of Charles 
Sumner, is the ordinary story of a “ self- 
made” man. The dominant party are much 
indebted to him for the persistent zeal he dis- 
played in its cause, at the time when the 
slave-holding interest was sustained by at 
least four-filths of the American people. 
The war, which made and unmade military 
reputations, threw mere civilians somewhat 
in the background. Mr. Wilson, however, 
although he never succeeded in obtaining 
the first place, survived the war-fever, and 
retained to the last the confidence of his 
party. As presiding officer in the Senate, he 
comported himself with dignity and credit. 
During the “third term” controversy he 
took strong ground against the re-election 
of General Grant, and although he disavowed 
any ambition in that direction his letters 
were generally regarded as bids for a Presi- 
dential nomination. The Vice -Presidency 
will remain vacant, there being no constitu- 
tional provision for an ad énterim_ election ; 
but the Chairman elected by the Senate 
would, in the event of the President’s de- 
mise, succeed him and fill the chief execu- 


itive office for the balance of the term. 
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In England the members of the Cabinet, 


having returned to town, are busily engaged | 


on the programme for next Session. It is 
reported that Mr. Disraeli intends to call 
Parliament together before Christmas, for 
the purpose of obtaining legislative sanc- 
tion to a purchase of the Khedive’s shares 
in the Suez Canal. The Government has, 
no doubt, acted wisely in securing a large, 


though it will not yet be a preponderating | 


influence in the link which binds the Indian 
Ocean to the Mediterranean. 


or not, itis the obvious duty of England 
to secure her communications with India, 
even if, to do so, it should be necessary to 
“acquire ” a portion of Egyptian territory. 
The forbearance, or rather, perhaps, the 


jealousies of the Empires “more immedi- | 
ately interested” may defer the evil day; | 


still ‘if it be not now, yet it will come; the 
readiness is ail.” Mr. Disraeli delivered the 
usual speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 


on the oth ultimo. It was intended 


to be reassuring ; coming from a Minister of 


cannot be 
Of course the 


it 


success. 


the 
nounced 


however, 
be a 


Crown, 
to 


pro- 
i 


most was made of the arrangement which 
Mr. Wade has managed to conclude with 


China. A war with the Celestial Empire 
has been the bogey of the English people 
for some time past, and general satisfaction 
therefore is felt at the result of the negotia- 
tions. It was Mr. Disraeli’s remarks on the 
Turkish question which naturally excited the 
deepest interest, and although, with native 
adroitness, the Premier endeavoured to ex- 
press a hope that there was no fear of a rup- 
ture, he was evidently ill at ease. When 
the best face a coiner of phrases can put 
upon the outlook is this: “I wish I could 
say with regard to foreign affairs nearer 
home, that they were in a position as satis- 
factory as I think we may now consider our 
relations with China,” every body sees, or 
thinks he sees, that there is an arriére pen- 
sée concealed beneath the announcement 
of ominous import. It was all very well for 
Mr. Disraeli, with Count Von Beust sitting 
beside him,to dwell upon “the forbearance of 
the Great Powers immediately interested in 


the question ;” but the death’s head dis- | 


closed itself at the Guildhall feast in the 
sentences which followed. It was not the 
Herzegovian insurrection which “ brought 
about a state of affairs which in that part of 


Whether the | 
latest relapse of the “ sick man” prove fatal | 
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the world very often becomes critical.” If 
that had been all, the matter might have 
been arranged; but unfortunately “the finan- 
cial catastrophe of one of our allies (Angdice, 
Turkish bankruptcy) revived the expiring 
struggle, gave a new aspect to all the cir- 
| cumstances, and created hopes and fears in 
| quarters and in circles, which before that did 
| not exist. It is impossible to deny that cir- 
| cumstances of this character are critical ; but, 
| for my own part, I have still confidence in 
that forbearance to which I have referred. 
I believe that it will continue to be exer- 
| cised, and I have myself, not only as a trust, 
but a conviction, that means will be ascer- 
tained which will bring about a satisfactory 
result,” &c. Mr. Disraeli “ himself” refuses 
to “contemplate any other result.” The 
singular self-isolation marked by our italics 
may or may not have their significance. 
Lord Derby makes no sign, and his chief 
| resumes the sibyl’s garment. Perhaps he is 
the onlymember of his cabinet who possesses 
| an historical trust and an historical form 
of conviction, the counterparts of his “ his- 
torical conscience.” If Mr. Gladstone, 
who wears his heart upon his sleeve, 
had uttered the observations we have 
quoted, the stock-exchange and the out- 
side world would have known what to 
think ; but Mr. Disraeli, in his 7éle of 
Sphinx, is in every way unfortunate. When 
he is in earnest he is supposed to be in jest; 
when he desires to calm popular excitement 
he generally succeeds in intensifying it; 
when he banters and hurls quips and epi- 
grams, he is taken foran oracle. It does not 
appear, from the latest telegrams, that there 
is any danger ofa general outbreak, yet, if we 
may judge from the feverishness of Europe 
as its symptoms are disclosed by intelligent 
journals or the fluctuations on ’change, there 
is a sense of insecurity, an apprehension of 
impending trouble, for which people would 
find it difficult to account. 

A conversation of Count Ignatieff, the 
Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, with 
the Sultan, or an article in the Moscow 
Gazette, seems sufficient to excite Europe to 
the verge of panic. Yet nothing seems to 

{the onlooker more certainly fixed, for 
some time than Russia’s determination 
|to check any precipitate solution of the 
Eastern question, and to bide her time. 
Alexander is not a Nicholas, nor are the 
circumstances of 1875 similar to those of 
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1853. 
himself to solve has grown more complicated, 
and Russia finds herself obliged to balance 
her fears against her ambition. Germany, 
not France, will probably be her next foe, 
and her task appears to be to wait until 
the inevitable conflict be precipitated. Whe- 
ther Alexander cares to cultivate the French 
alliance or not is not clear. Personally, he 
shrinks from a European war, and would 
doubtless make many sacrifices to avoid it 
He is the nephew of the Emperor William, 
and desires to live in amity with the new 
Teutonic Empire ; but between the Russian 
and German peoples, and especially their 
armies, there is an intensity of hatred, not 
covert but avowed, which must burst into a 
flame of war, early or late. Austria is re- 
cruiting her strength—if strength can be 
made robust in an Empire so heterogeneous 
in its elements. There can be little ques- 
tion that the Turkish insurgents and the 
Servian war party have received aid and 
comfort from north of the Danube, and 
perhaps it is no less true that Russia has 
persistently, and perhaps rudely, kept her 
Austrian rival in check. For the present, 


at any rate, we may hope, with the English 
Premier, that a temporary issue may be 


arrived at “ which will be consistent with 
the maintenance of peace, and which will be 
satisfactory to the public opinion of Europe.” 


The French Assembly has met and laid 
the coping-stone upon that composite struc- 
ture—the Conservative Republic. In the 


The problem which the old Czar set | 
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matter of electoral divisions, the Govern- 
ment has triumphed by a majority of thirty- 
one, and the Electoral Bill as a whole 
passed its final stage by a two-thirds vote. 
| Not only has the scrutén ad’arrondissement 
triumphed over the scrutin de liste, but the 
| arrondissements themselves may be sub- 
divided into “ circumscriptions,” where the 
| population exceeds a hundred thousand. 
M. Buffet and his section of the constitu- 
tional coalition have thus got it all their own 
way, so far as the central authority or local 
influence can exert pressure on the elec- 
torate. M. Gambetta and his friends of the 
Left do not seem dismayed at the prospect. 
Having convinced themselves that France is 
| overwhelmingly republican in their sense, 
| they have gracefully submitted to the in- 
evitable. In fact, Hobson’s choice has been 
| presented’ them—a dissolution with voting 
by districts or none at all, and they have 
wisely accepted the former alternative. The 
elections will probably take place in Febru- 
ary, 1876, although that is not definitively 
settled. And after that? Who shall say? 
There is nothing special to record regard- 
ing the rest of the Continent. Germany is 
enjoying a respite {rom exciting topics, ec- 
clesiastical or foreign ; Italy rests after her 
enthusiastic reception of the Kaiser at 
Milan ; and Spain continues to defeat the 
Carlists without crushing them; with the 
blessings of peace, sound finance, a gener- 
ous freedom, and a stable government, she 
“never is, but always to be blest.” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. 
By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Political Economy in 
the Owens College, Manchester. London : 
Henry S. King & Co. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1875. 


This handy volume, the seventeenth of “ The 
International Scientific Series,” is the best intro- 
duction we have yet seen to the abstruse sub- 
jects of currency and exchange. There is 
nothing people are so constantly talking of, hag- 


gling about, or thirsting for, as money, and yet it 
issingular how hazy their ideas usually are about 
it. If nine men out of ten were asked to define 
the term, they would either do so by limit- 
ing it to specie; excluding even bullion, or bank 
notes convertible on demand ; or they would do 
as the economists have done, from Adam Smith 
| to the lamented Professor Cairnes, restrict or 
| extend the definition, according as they ad- 
mitted or excluded any one or more of the 
numerous credit documents ordinarily nego- 
tiable. Nor can it be said that the crudeness 
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of popular and even scientific notions has been 
unproductive of mischief. On the contrary, 
there is no subject on which men have allowed 
ignorance and misconception to lead them far- 
ther astray. A history of financiering during 
the past three hundred years would disclose 
an amount of credulous gullibility, imaginative 
theorising, and dogmatic ignorance not greatly 
exceeded by the other superstitions of which we 
are so constantly reminded. The absurd 
movement in the United States to which a 
large portion of the Democratic party has com- 
mitted itself, is only the repetition of a folly 
which has cropped up at intervals since the 
days of John Law. Professor Jevons in his 
preface hints at a few of these crazes as fol- 
lows :— “There are men who spend their 
time and fortunes in endeavouring to convince 
a dull world that poverty can be abolished by 
the issue of printed bits of paper. 1 know one 
gentleman who holds that exchequer bills are 
the panacea for the evils of humanity. Other 
philanthropists wish to make us all rich by 
coining the national debt, or coining the lands 
of the country, or coining everything. Another 
class of persons have long been indignant that, 
in this age of free trade, the Mint price of gold 
should still remain arbitrarily fixed by statute. 
A member of Parliament lately discovered a 
new grievance, and made his reputation by agi- 
tating against the oppressive restrictions on the 
coinage of silver at the Mint. No wonder so 
many people are paupers when there is a defi- 
, and when the 


ciency of shillings and sixpences 
amount merely of the rates and taxes paid ina 
year exceeds the whole sum of money circu- 


lating in the kingdom ” (p. 7). 

Prof. Jevons’s volume has the unusual merit of 
being at once clear, interesting and compre- 
hensive. The style is lucid, and although 
something like mathematical terseness is aimed 
at in definition, it never involves obscurity. 
Moreover, there is nothing pretentious about it; 
it is what it professes to be, an elementary 
work-—an introduction, its author modestly 
suggests, to Mr. Bagehot’s “‘ Lombard Street,” 
or, we may add, the work on Currency and 
Banking by Prof. Bonamy Price, now passing 
through the press. 

The words “ money” and “cash” are pur- 
posely left undefined, because the author thinks 
any attempt at exactness in this respect a waste 
of labour. ‘‘ All such attempts at definition 

seem to me to involve the logical blunder of 
sup posing that we may, by settling the mean- 
ing of a single word, avoid all the complex 
sine and various conditions of m iny 
things, each requiring its own definition” (p. 
248). For example, unconvertible paper may 
be made legal tender, and then for inland 
purposes it would be money, whereas for foreign 
exchange it would not. Bullion again is not 
money strictly speaking, not being coin, but 
foreign payments can be made init quite as 


| about it in the right way. 


| coining gold. 
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well; andso on. The author prefers to plunge 
at once zz medias res by commencing with the 
primitive system of barter and its three disad- 
vantages—want of coincidence in the wants of 
persons willing to exchange, want of a measure 
of value, want of the means of subdivision. 
Then follows a statement of the elementary 
principles of exchange, and their bearing upon 
money and its functions. The subject is then 
treated historically as it gradually developed 
itself in the progress of civilization, including the 
invention of coining. In treating of the prin- 
ciples of circulation, Prof. Jevcns dwells upon 
a point generally ignored by economists, pro- 
bably as unscientific—the force of habit in cir- 
culation. It is here that the law or theorem 
of Sir Thomas Gresham plays its part—“ that 
bad money drives out good money, but that 
good money cannot drive out bad money.” To 
our author it is evident that a neglect of this phe- 
nomenon has impeded reforms in the currency, 
“to the great cost of States, and the perplexity 
of statesmen who had not studied the princi- 
ples of monetary science.” He goes further, 
and would extend the theorem so that it may 
be stated thus :—‘‘ Gold compared with silver, 
or silver with copper, or paper compared with 
gold, are subject to the same law, that the re- 
latively cheaper medium will be retained 
in circulation, and the relatively dearer will 
disappear.” Space will not admit of even a 
cursory glance at the wide range of topics 
treated in this compact work. The metallic 
currencies of the various nations are reviewed ; 
the various kinds of representative or credit 
money, including promissory, bank and Govern- 
ment notes, cheques, bills of exchange, &c. ; the 
clearing system, the question of a common in- 
ternational system of coinage and many others, 
are treated with unexceptionable clearness and 
ability. In thechapter on the Battle of the Stand- 
ards, Prof. Jevons states his objection to the 
double unit of value, and argues distinctly in 
favour of gold and the demonetization of silver. 
At the same time, he doubts whether the Ger- 
man Government, in arranging for a gold 
standard after the close of this year, has gone 
If the prognostica- 
tions of the English press prove true, our 
author’s apprehensions will be confirmed ; in- 
deed, they have already been confirmed in 
part. The paper circulation is to be largely 
and suddenly contracted on January Ist; gold 
is to be legal tender instead of silver; and in 
order to maintain the circulation at the neces- 
sary amount, the German Mint has been busy 
Gresham’s law, however, has 
come into operation, and the gold coin vanishes 
as fast as it is issued ; hence the Government 
will find itself, should it persevere, in a finan- 
cial crisis, where it intended only a monetary 
reform. With regard to an unconvertible 
paper currency, the Professor states two prin- 
cipal objections : the great temptation to over- 
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issue and consequent depreciation ; and the | mighty God. By 


impossibility of varying its amount in accord- 
ance with the requirements of trade. In the 
United States, the inflationists are past ali ar- 
gument on this subject, and no one can doubt 
that their constant vituperation of banks and 
bondholders has but one meaning—repudia- 
tion. We have one crow to pluck with Prof. 
Jevons, which to Canadians will seem a vara 
avis in terris. The author tells his readers 
that it is impossible to tell what the currency of 
Canada is, there being such a chaos of systems 
and coinages (p. 73). The allusions to the 
Dominion in two places are absurd and mis- 
leading in the extreme ; and it would not be 
amiss if some of our bank officers were to call 
the Professor’s attention to our legislation both 
on currency and banking, concerning which he 
is in Egyptian darkness. 

With this exception, the work may be 
warmly commended as the most readable 
and instructive treatise on a most important 
and absorbing subject. 


EVERI ; PUNISHMENT 
ae f ? and if not, is it 


Rev. F. N. Ox 


Is the Doctrine 
True? By the 
ham. Toronto: Belford 
Brothers. 1875 


This letter, addressed to Mr. 
a clergyman of the Church of 
been reprinted in Toronto at an opportune 
juncture. rhere is no nec essity for more than 
a passing reference to the controversy regard- 
ing eternal punishment aroused by the Rev. 
Mr. Macdonnell’s sermon. It may be inter- 
esting to note the present attitude of the Church 
of England regarding it. Some of our readers 
may remember the excitement aroused by a 
little drochure from the pen of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, entitled ‘‘ The Word ‘ Eternal,’ as ap- 
plied in the New Testament to the Punishment 
of the Wicked.” Mr. Maurice was a Professor 
in King’s College, London, and was expelled 
from his office by what Mr. Gladstone charac- 
terizes as “an unwise and ruthless violence.” 
Since that time the question has assumed a 
legal aspect, and it has been definitively settled 
by the Judicial Committee that the dogma in 
question is not de fde—not an essential article 
of Christian belief. Their judgment in the 
case of Wilson v. Fendall pronounces “ that 
the hope that the punishment of the wicked 
may not endure to all eternity is certainly not 
at variance with anything that is found 
in the Apostles’ Creed, or the Nicene Creed, 
or in the Absolution, or in the Burial Ser- 
vice.” They therefore declined to declare 
as penal the expression of hope by a clergy- 
man that even the ultimate p. win of the 
wicked who are condemned in the day of judg- 
ment may be consistent with the will of Al- 


Gladstone by 
England, has 


| attempted since the 


| time.” 
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y that decision, Christian 
liberty in non-essentials of belief was vindi- 
cated, and few attempts to “crib, cabin, or con- 
fine” the English Church clergyman has been 
‘Essays and Reviews” 
panic. The Rev. Mr. Llewelyn Davies, of 
Marylebone, and many others, speak of the im- 
posed dogma as “the old intolerable doctrine, 
“that detestable doctrine,” without rebuke. 

Mr. Oxenham, the author of the pamphlet 
before us, appears to be a High-Churchman. 
His general tone is that of Keble, and he de- 
votes a disproportionate space to the opinion 
of the Universal Church on the subject. It 
would be impossible to enter upon the various 
aspects of the subject as presented by the 
writer—some of them far too cu shall 
content ourselves, therefore, with emarks 
indicative of its character and scope. After 
stating the doctrine fairly, Mr. Oxenham de- 
duces three general corollaries from it. It 

seems, he says, seems to impl y: (a) The charge 
against God of amazing cruelty and oppression. 
B) The failure, to a very great extent, not 
merely app temporary, but real and 
eternal failure, to redeem and save mankind. 
y) That never fully overcome evil 
and destroy it, but thz ut good and evil will be 
alike everlasting. ‘ F isons (ézteralia) 
the common facts of everlasting punish- 
ment is at least very hard to be believed ;” and 
he urges that if the language ipture sup- 
posed to give it countenance is susceptible of 
another signification, it should be cheerfully 
welcomed. It is to be res ‘retted that Mr. Ox- 
enham devoted so little of his letter to this view 
of the subjec t, because the so-called orthodox 
doctrine is chiefly a stumbling-block in its 
ethical aspect. Mr. Mill’s argument has been 
that of many another earnest and intelligent 
man :—‘‘ If God had no other purpose but our 
happiness and that of other living creatures, it 
is not credible that He would have called them 
into existence with the being so 
completely baffled.” Ameri- 
can edition. 

Mr. Oxenham proceeds to an examination of 
the Scripture text. The word translated “ eter- 
nal” or ‘‘everlasting” in this connection is 
awvos, from the root satin @vum, an age 
or period. We are surprised that the writer 
does not notice the more emphatic form, “* to 
ages of ages” (awvas tw aiwywy), translated “for 
ever and ever,” in the English Bible. Bishop 
Wordsworth, however, is quoted as observing 
that the radical idea of the word is “‘ 7xdefinite 
The Bishop adds that “‘ this considera- 
tion may perhaps check rash speculations re- 
garding the duration of future punishments.” 
There is yet another word, ads, everlasting, 
from ae, ever ; it occurs in Romans i. 20 and 
Jude 6., but is not applied to human punish- 
ment. Another word appears in the passage, 
“the fire that shall never be quenched,” 
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Mr. Oxenham rightly states this | | parallel passages of this description would have 


means unextinguished, and that “ never” is an | | been extremely useful in elucidating the sacred 


interpolation. 


In the Iliad of Homer the same text. 


It may be added, in conclusion, that Mr. 


adjective i is linked with “strength,” “the din of | Oxenham’s letter deserves serious and atten- 


battle,” and even “ laughter,” 


and conveys no : tive perusal at a time when men are proving 


— of eternity in any case. ’We should like to | all things, and endeavouring to hold fast to 


have found in this letter some illustrations of | that which 
because ! 


these words from classic authors ; 


is good. 
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| N the February number of the Canadian 
Monthly we reprinted Professor Tyndall’s 
preface to a new edition of his Belfast Address. 
In the current number of the Fortnightly Re- 
view the learned Professor returns to the 
charge in a most interesting paper entitled— 
‘Materialism and its Opponents.” It would 
give us great pleasure to insert it zz extenso, 
but from want of space we are compelled to 
exclude it at present. As it is, we must con- 
tent ourselves with a brief account of this new 
rejoinder, which is in every way important as 
coming from one of the chief ministers of sci- 
ence. Ifa reconciliation between re and 
science is to be accomplished speedily, it can 
only be when the champions of both sides 
thoroughly understand each other’s method and 
point @’appui. So long as theologians and 
men of science, like Agamemnon and Achilles, 
stand apart, having quarrelled, refusing to hear 
aright the message they think they ‘have re- 
ceived from God or ni: iture, so long will the 
breach widen, instead of filling up. The Sfec- 
tator, ina notice of the paper before us, re- 
marks :——‘‘ Perhaps it is our own fault that the 
moment P cleat ['yndallleaves physical philo- 
sophy and betakes himself to the theological or 
meti ney sical assumptions which underlie i it, we 
never fail to be bewildered as to what his mean- 
ing really is.” The reason is not far to seek. 
Neither belligerent understands, or apparently 
cares to understand the attitude, methods, intel- 
lectual tone, or technical language even, of the 
other. Like two armies which have come into 
conflict during a mist, each of them ignorant of 
its opponent’s strengthand strategy, vigorousare 
their charges against imaginary battalions, and 
cautious and rapid their retreat when no one is 
pursuing. The man of science despises the 
subjects which absorb the spiritual philosopher, 
and looks down, as from a superior vantage- 
ground, upon his ignorance of phenomenal 
nature ; the other, in turn, regards the scien- 


tific professor as a rash, conceited man, who | 


essays to deal with things too high for him. 
The 


metaphysician. Prof. Tyndall may be quoted as 


Spectator expresses the position of the | 


an illustration of the scientist. He 
especially of the Ultramontanes :—* Eyes they 
have and see not; ears they have and hear 
not ; for both eyes and ears are taken posses- 
sion} of by the lights and sounds of another 
age. In relation to science, the Ultramontane 
brain, through lack of exercise, is virtually the 
undeveloped brain of the child. And thus it is 
that as children in scientific knowledge, but as 
potent wielders of spiritual power among the 
ignorant, they countenance and enforce prac- 
tices sufficient to bring the blush of shame to 
the cheeks of the more intelligent among theme 
selves.”—(p. 580.) Again, quoting from a évo- 
chure the conversation of a layman and a 
clergyman, in w hich the former essays the So- 
cratic method, the question is put regarding 
the Mosaic record :—“ Do you, without men- 
tal reservation, believe these things? If you 
do zot believe those events to have so hap- 
pened or do so witha mental reservation which 
destroys the whole sense and meaning of the 
narrative, why do you not say so from your 
pulpits 2” 

Prof. Tyndall, as Mr. Seebohm has well 
shown in the Sfectator, is not without cause of 
complaint that the charge of Atheism and anti- 
spirituality should be brought against him. He 
declares himself open to a reconciliation with 
theology ; and on this point his utterance is 
especially important: “ Quitting the more 
grotesque forms of the Theological, I already 
see, or think I see, emerging from recent dis- 
cussions, that wonderful plasticity of the The- 
istic Idea, which enables it to maintain, through 
many changes, its hold upon superior minds ; 
and which, if it is to last, will eventually enable 
it to shape itself in accordance with scientific 
conditions.” Prof. Tyndall’s paper is mainly 
occupied, so far as opponents are concerned, 
with a reply to the Rev. James Martineau. We 
have no space to follow out the positions taken 
by the Professor, as against the talented Prin- 
cipal of Manchester New College. He com- 
plains of misconception, and repels the imputa- 
tion of inconsistency by re-affirming an opinion 
i broached in 1868 : “f You cannot satisfy the hu- 


is speaking 
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man understanding in its demand for logical 
continuity between molecular processes and the 
phenomena of consciousness. This is a rock on 
which materialism must inevitably split when- 
ever it pretends to be a complete philosophy of 
~ human mind.” 

‘he difficulty experienced by the student 
Be desires to lay tangible hold upon Prof. 
Tyndall’s theory of mind and matter appears 
to be occasioned by the palpable evidence he 
gives that he has no theory at all. For instance, 
after tracing the development of matter, by its 
“potency,” in the snow crystal and the oak, 
he anticipates the objection “Who imposed 
the principle of life into the tree? I say in 
answer, that our present question is not this 
but another—not who made the tree, but what 
zs it? Is there anything besides matter in the 
tree? Ifso, what and where?” In like man- 
ner, he deals with all nature, organic and inor- 
ganic, culminating with man, aad again he 

““TIs there anything but matter there ?” 
Of course that will depend very much upon 
what Prof. Tyndall means by “ matter,” which 
is not made so clear as it might be. Is it used 
in the popular sense, or does it include force? 
Is force an attribute of matter or is matter a 
mode of force ? 
‘ Matter,” says the Professor, “I define as that 
mysterious thing by which all this” (¢. e. the 


asks, 


mechanism of the eye and ear)is “accomplished. 
How it came to have this power is a question 
on which I never ventured an opinion. 


The- 
ories of evolution go but a short way towards 
the explanation of this mystery ; while in its 
presence, the notion of an atomic manufacturer 
and artificer of souls raises the doubt, whether 
those who entertain it were ever really pene- 
trated by the solemnity of the problem for 
which they offer such a solution.’ In his con- 
clusion, Dr. Tyndall says: ‘‘ The world will 
have religion of some kind, even though it 
fly for it to the intellectual whoredom of ‘ spiri- 
tualism.’ What is really wanted is the lifting 
power of an ideal element in human life. But 
the free play of this power must be preceded 
by its release from the torn swaddling-bands of 
the past, and from the practical materialism 
of the present. It is now in danger of being 
strangled by the one, or stupefied by the other.” 

To the other papers in this number of the 
Fortnightly we can only devote a brief space. 
Mr. Grant Duff writes upon the hackneyed 
topic, ‘“‘ England and Russia in the East.” Of 
course the ex-Under-Secretary thinks, as he 
always thought, that Russia should be watched 
in her progress India-wards, but that she has 
really no aggressive designs. Her apprehen- 
sions of an approaching conflict with Germany 
are sufficient security for her good behaviour in 
Central Asia. Colonel Chesney’ S paper on 
“Sherman and Johnson” is, in the main, 
eulogistic, although he is rather severe upon 
both for the tone of their writings. Both, he 
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says, are “ unsparing of others’ feelings, regard- 
less of the cloud of controversies which must 
rise on their criticisms, and gifted with strong 
confidence in their own personal infallibility.” 

‘The Book of Job, and Plato’s Dialogue on 
Justice” (the “ Republic” ), by Mr. Henry Hoare, 
is an able and instructive comparison of the 
ethical theory enunciated in the two books- 
the one Semitic, “ austere, passionate, and pro- 
foundly religious ;” the Greek, “artistic, calm 
human : the one has in view the relation of 
man to God, the other the relation of man to 
the State and to society.” The key-note in the 
one is, * Does Job serve God for nought ?” in 
the other, “ Does selfishness determine jus- 
tice?” The writer endeavours to show that 
Job and Plato, each from his own stand-point, 
coincide in their repudiation of the selfish 
theory of ethics. Mr. Morley gives part of his 
monograph on “ Diderot,” which embraces his 
Dialogues. This portion of the work is exceed- 
ingly varied in character, being mainly con- 
cerned with a sort of Socratic treatment of 
questions of ethics, casuistry, and social life. 
Mr. Henry Crompton’s paper on “ The Reform 
of the Magistracy,” should be read by our law 
officers. The evils complained of are not, 
perhaps, felt here in so large a measure; still, 
our justice hy the peace requires to be looked 
after as well as his English brother. 

In the ¢ aa Review, we again come 
face to face with the irrepressible Grant Duff, 
who gives a lot of loose opinions on “ India : 
Political and Social.” The paper was written 
in compliance with a request ofthe Revzew edi- 
tor, who submitted fifteen questions, which Mr 
Grant Duff answers serzatim and at great 
length. The Rev. Dr. Littledale, a well-known 
High Churchman, contributes a paper on 
** The Last Attempt to Reform the Church of 
Rome from within.” His paper is to dispel any 
hope that may yet linger in the minds of Pro- 
testants and Liberal Roman Catholics of inter- 
nal reform in the Papal Church. It is a gra- 
phic sketch of the struggles of reforming 
prelate, Scipio de’ Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia 
(A.D. 1780). He was an earnest and devout 
man, whose soul was grieved at the abuses 
and scandals surrounding him on every side. 
There appears to have been a want of savoir 
faire and a rashness in his character which 


would have passed for indomitable courage had 


he succeeded. He attempted to apply the 
pruning-hook in all quarters, doctrinal, ritual- 
istic, and disciplinz ary. For atime his reforms 
seemed likely to prevail. He was supported 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and one Pope 
sanctioned his measures, but the patron be- 
came Emperor, and forgot him, and the Pope 
died. Pius VI. fulminated his Auctorem Det 
against him ; he was deposed and imprisoned, 
and at last yielded, dying in 1810. Dr. Little- 
dale says ‘ There seems no ground for sup- 
posing that his opinions ever really altered ; 
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but he was not a strong man naturally, and 
could not do battle unsupported.” The con- 
clusion is: “If he failed so signally with a 
Catholic sovereign at his back, and at a time 
when the Bishops of the Roman Church still 
enjoyed at least a shadow of independent juris- 
diction, it may be gathered what hope there is 
for internal reform now.” Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
in a sequel to his “ Saxon Studies,” writes as 
entertainingly as ever, and is not quite so cyni- 
cal. Mr. St. George Mivart assails Mr. Dar- 
win’s cardinal thesis of “the survival of the 
fittest,” in his paper on “ Likenesses ; or, 
Philosophical Anatomy.” ‘Taking a survey of 
the different kinds of homology, he carries the 
war into the enemy’s camp by observing that 
‘structures are being continually discovered 
(in animals of different kinds) so strikingly 
alike that their resemblance would naturally 
be taken, on the theory of evolution, 
of genetic affinity, and yet the circumstances 
nder w hic ch they occur oe any such ex- 
planation.” The writer’s conclusion is that 


MUSIC 


: W E take our amusements sadly,” some 


one has said, and the remark is one 
that may truly be made of the manner in which 


the patrons of the drama in Canad: venjoy their | 


occasional evening at the theatre. There is 


little of that old-world zest for the play, or of | 


that hearty interest inthe attractions of the stage, 


mother-land. We have not here, 
the high order of attractions that ‘‘ draw” audi- 
ences in the home theatres, nor have we that 
range or variety of entertainment that evokes 
the enthusiasm of the frequenters of the thea- 
tre abroad. 
ments provided at our opera houses, their 
success owes little to the sympathy and appre- 
ciation of the audience. The houses are cold 
in their recognition of effort; the audience 
spiritless and indifferent in showing its accept- 


of course, 


ance of the play, and utterly lacking in that | 


contagious feeling of pleasure and satisfaction 
which ; good acting merits, and is entitled to re- 
ceive. But there is not only the withholding 
of that magnetic influence which an apprecia- 
tive audience imparts, with often surprising 
effect to the player, but there is too often that 
feeling shown that the spectators come toge- 
ther merely out of compliment—and only a 
very occasional one—either to the manage- 
ment, or to a special star, or to the friend they 
may occasionally bring to the house. There is 
ittle des ire to come to the play actuated by an 


for a sign | 


| are often at work. 
But with even the best entertain- 


** Philosophical Anatomy, types, divine proto- 
typal ideas, are, one by one, emerging and re- 
appearing, refreshed and invigorated by the 
bath of Darwinian Evolutionism through 
which they have been made to pass.” Mr. 
Hewlett’s “ Modern Ballads ” breaks some- 
what new ground in comparing the old ballad 
literature with modern efforts in the same de- 
partment. The analogies, as well as the con- 
trasts, are neatly brought out, with illustrative 
examples. Mr. Strahan, the publisher, in a 
short paper, earnestly protests against the 
penny garbage diffused amongst the young of 
both sexes in England. We believe there is far 
too little supervision exercised over the read- 
ing of the young people, and therefore the pro- 
test isa sensible one. Mr. Frederick Harri- 
son commences a series of papers on “ The 
Religious and Constitutional Aspects of Posi- 
tivism.” As only the first part appears, we 
reserve a fuller reference to it for a future 
occasion. 


AND THE DRAMA. 


intelligent interest in the drama, or from sym- 
pathy with its history and traditions, or from 
the motive of comparing actor with actor in 
the rendition of their parts. Only from the 
lower motives of seeking an easily satisfied 
pleasure, or to pass an otherwise tedious even- 


| ing, do we find the bulk of our theatre audi- 


that characterizes the veteran play-goer of the | ences drawn to the house. 


And what wonder 
that we take our amusements sadly, if our re- 
creative motives are inspired by no higher aim, 
or are held in check by the chilling effects of 
mere indifferentism. Other motives, it is true, 
Some, we know, are con- 
trolled by habits of duty, by conscientious 
though often unreasonable scruples, and in 
these times many would-be frequenters of the 
play have their ardour cooled by the stern 
limitations of a light purse, and it may be an 
anxious mind. All these considerations we must 
acknowledge and respect, but there is some- 
thing to be said for, and something due to, him 
who. 


‘¢ Sheds upon the cold, dull trade of life, 


An hour of poetic glory ”— 


some appreciation of the labours of a profes- 
sion that is capable of teaching the noblest 
lessons; that calls into play all the poetry, 
pathos, and passion that lie hid in the heart; 
that elevates the life and brightens the sur- 
roundings of humanity. We know it is diffi- 
cult, in these modern and _ utilitarian days, to 
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! 
make the drama a natural growth in our social | 
life. It is too often a suspiciously regarded | 
graft. But this is not the inherent fault of the | 
stage. The drama has always been what the 
public taste that supported it has made it. The 
eye and the ear have been too often aimed at, 
rather than the head. But with its functions 
and capabilities properly recognised, there is 
no need that it should decline either from an 
intellectual or a moral point of view ; or that, 
as a means of healthful and approved recrea- 
tion and instruction, it should not be all that 
the genius and talent enlisted in its service 
have designed that it should be. No age has 
been less propitious than ours to the dramatic 
art, and there has been none that has witnessed 
such a materializing of life, or that has been 
more alien to the instincts of gentlemanhood, 
or more barren of the graces of chivalric feel- 
ing and unstained honour. The theatre was 
no less a commercial speculation in the past 
than it is to-day, but it flourished better when 
the ballet was unknown to it, and it had more 
patrons when its plays were of a healthier sort, 
and when its boards were less familiar with 
modern sensationalism. fhe moralist, of 
course, will say “close the doors rather than 
that objectionable plays should be acted, or if 
the plays we would wish to see upon the stage 
fail to draw to any extent commensurate with 
the expense of their representation.” This is 


very easy to say, but the lyceum is a legitimate 
place of amusement, and theatres will be “ run” 
as such, and from the motives of gain that 


govern similar enterprises. The question 
should rather be how to support them in their 
legitimate successes ; how to make them sub- 
serve the interests of culture and refinement ; 
and how to utilize them in providing healthful 
recreation and in promoting high social enjoy- 
ment. These are the considerations that 
should come home to our people; and were 
they intelligently reflected upon, the result 
would be beneficial to the community, while 
theatrical management would be more steadily 
directed into proper channels. We may safely 
say, from what we know of the management of 
the Grand Opera House in our midst, that 
none would hail more heartily the awakening | 
of a deeper interest in dramatic representa- 
tions, and be more responsive to the demands 
of a higher and more critical taste, than would 
its intelligent and cultivated directress. Mrs. 
Morrison’s efforts in the interest of the local 
drama are worthy of all praise ; and we can 
quite understand the repeated compliments of- 
fered to her in the benefit entertainments such 
as that of last Thursday—compliments which 
not only manifest the kindly feeling felt towards 
her, but that also express sympathy with her | 
professional enterprise and appreciation of her | 
personal services. Such labours as those Mrs. 
Morrison undertakes are trying indeed under 
ordinary circumstances; but few know their 
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burden and irksomeness when the difficulties 
are intensified in the pursuit of high ideals, and 
after an attainment marked by that elevation 
of standard, and scrupulous regard for the pro- 
prieties, which characterize the management 
of the Opera House. If Mrs. Morrison has 
not always succeeded in presenting such enter- 
tainments as would be acceptable to the most 
fastidious theatre-goer, ithas been because one 
scarcely knows now-a-days where to turn for 
material for worthy representation. The taste 
for the Shakespearian drama has sadly suffered 
eclipse ; and the robust representations of a 
past era have given place to mere farce acting, 
or to the stupidities of modern sensationalism. 
The star system, too, has had a prejudicial ef- 
fect upon the modern stage; and here in Can- 
ada this is especially so, where we are subject 
to the inroads from the other side of the lines 
of a school of acting which, though it has meri- 
torious exceptions, is of a style alien to British 
tastes and predilections. 

Of course we do not mean to say that all the 
difficulty in maintaining a high class theatre 
in our midst comes from without, either in re- 
gard to the actors who present themselves, or 
in the amount of appreciation shown them. 
There are shortcomings, however much care 
may be exercised in regard to the formation of 
stock companies, which materially diminish 
public satisfaction with their work ; though the 
directorate should not always be held respon- 
sible for this while the substantial aid in the 
procurement of higher talent is withheld by 
those in whose interests the entertainments 
are provided. 

As a whole, the present troupe under Mrs. 
Morrison’s management may be said to be 
fairly up to its work ; and thanks, no doubt, to 
the advantage the company possesses in act- 
ing under theeye and inspiration of that lady, 
and with her on the boards in much of its 
work, the success achieved has been very 
creditable to the house. Individually, there is 
not a little to find fault with, which if we indi- 
cate may be more of a service to the company 
than a pleasant duty to the critic. 

The most unpleasant feature exhibited by the 
company’s acting is deficiency of education 
and a lack of refinement in personation. This 
is the more noticeable in the male cast, with 
the exception of Mr. De Groat, who more than 
held his own against the balance of the com- 
pany, and whose withdrawal from the theatre 
we much regretted. Mr. Grismer, as a leading 
man, is wanting in many of the essentials re- 
quired for the part. His conception of the 
characters assumed by him is frequently but 
half realized, if not positively false. His man- 
ner and gesture are bad, and he totally fails in 
the representation of any part requiring ease 
Mr. Farwell makes a 
capital villain, and is occasionally good in the 


| old man parts ; but in the higher personations 
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of society life he is not at home. Mr. Sam- | 
brook only occasionally pleases, as he has to | 
contend against seemingly ineradicable defects 
of voice and intonation, which render him an 
unattractive actor. His manner partakes of a 
rather unctuous character, and his utterance is 
often unmanly and whining. Mr. Curtis’s man- 
ner is occasionally droll, and his acting is 
sometimes whipped up to sprightliness; but he 
is lumbering in his speech, and he has but little 
idea of the congruities of representation. Mr. 
Stokes is ponderous and ungainly on the 
stage, and has, in an aggravated degree, the 
defects of voice which we have noticed in his 
fellow-actors. Mr. Spackman, the successor 
of Mr. De Groat, creditably and satisfactorily re- 
places the best actor in the company, though he 
lacks the finish and delicacy which characterized 
Mr. De Groat’s playing. Ofthe ladies it may 
be said, without laying oneself open to the 
harge of partisanship, that they largely com- 
pensate, by their appearance and acting, for 
the defects and deficiencies of the actors. Miss 
Carr is always up to her work, and has the 
faculty of realizing her part exceedingly well, 
and plays it with a degree of finish and satis- 
faction agreeable to the spectator. Mrs. Ver- 
non is a decided acquisition to the strentgh of 
the company, and her acting is a vast improve- 
ment upon the heavy and tasteless playing of 
Miss May Preston. Miss Davenport is a pains- 
taking actress, and appears tostdpctdééd ad+ 
vantage upon the stage both witht regard tor 
her acting, her dressing, and her looks. But 


Ly 


she fails in the art of pleasing, and represses ins’ 


the spectator the feeling of satisfaction whith: 
the faithful rendition of her parts secures to 
her, by a frigid and unsympathetic manner. 
Mrs. Marlowe possesses the happy faculty of 
idapting herself well to anything on the boards; 
and there is no part, entailing however much of 
effort, and drawing however much upon good 
nature, that she will not assume that may lend 
i hearty aid to the piece, and impart to its re- 
presentation the needed harmony andcomplete- 
ness. Of Mrs. Morrison herself we scarcely | 
deem it necessary to speak, as her acting is 
always in accord with those perceptions of the 
dramatic art, and the design and ideal of the 
playwright, that gratify the critic and delight 
the audience. Thereis invariably in her play- 
ing that happy union of art and nature that 
charms the spectator, inspires the play, and is 
independent of all adventitious aids. Her 
acting is characterised by vigour and rapidity, 
ease and precision, and is always in excellent 
taste and ever happy in its effect. But writing 
at this length, we have left ourselves without 
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space to speak of the plays presented at the 
Opera House, and of the parts severally taken 
in them by the members of the company. Had 
our space permitted notice of these, we should, 
probably, have had something more favourable 
to say of the actors of the troupe, the rendition 
of whose parts, in some instances, merited 
commendation. It will be understood, how- 
ever, that the referénce made to them has 
been that necessary in dealing with their 
general characteristics, and not with their more 
special qualifications, or with their capacity for 
achieving greater success. Nothing so enfee- 
bles the dramatic effect produced by the play- 
er’s art as a lack of intelligence, and a failure 
to realize the delicate subtleties of conception 
and the niceties of emotional expression, on the 
part of the actor. In these important respects 
there is need that the male portion of the com- 
pany, at any rate, should give more attention 
to their representations, while all might find 
profit in increased histrionic study and the 
acquisition of more general culture. Limited 
as we have hinted our space to be, we are con- 
strained also to omit reference to those actors 
whose temporary engagement during the past 
month have given us pleasure—notably to Mr. 
McWade, in the 76/e of Rip Van Winkle, whose 
calm and unobtrusive acting, and pleasing in- 
terpretation of the part, we should have liked 
to have dane justice da.e » 
oe Let us sho tever, afofe'closing, revert to the 
~gubjtct df uk “opéeniage remarks—the apparent 
insensibility af oyr theatre audiences to the ex- 
hilytiohs9f tRe.gramatist’s art in all but the 
brdadés fittes ofcomedy or of farce. If we are 
seyioys in desiring the elevation of the drama, 
arty sdf utilizing the stage as a medium for 
the {iceltation of lofty moral truth, as well as 
a means of wholesome and legitimate recrea- 
tion, it must receive more recognition from 
those whose influence in society is effective for 
good. Asa means for good or evil the theatre 
is an all-powerful factor ; and the class who 


| usually hold aloof from it, from conscientious 


motives, have a duty to perform towards it far 
other than the negative one of ignoring or con- 
demning its influence. The stimulus that a 
keener appreciation of the actor’s profession, 
and a greater sympathy with him in his work, 
is capable of giving to managerial enterprise 
cannot but be admitted ; and where this is ex- 
tended to those engaged in theatrical manage- 
ment, directed in their work by cultivated 
tastes and influenced by high ideals, the result 
must be helpful to the progress of zsthetic 
culture and beneficial in its educational and 
social aspects to the community. 








Referring to our announcement of October 
last, with respect to the arrangements made for 
clubbing THE CANADIAN MONTHLY with the 
London Academy, we have the pleasure to add 
that similar arrangements have been made 
with the Toronto ation, notice of which will 
be found, with terms, appended to the pro- 
spectus of this magazine for 1876, published on 
the fourth page of the cover. Specimen copies 
of the Academy, together with the ation and 
THE CANADIAN MONTHLY, will be forwarded 
free to the address of any intending sub- 
scribers. 

A new volume of Sermons of the Rev. Mr. 
Cochrane, of Brantford, entitled ‘‘ Christ and 
Christian Life,” is announced for early publica- 
tion. 

Messrs. Belford Brothers, Toronto, send us 
copies of their new reprints of recent novels 

‘Norine’s Revenge,” by Miss May Agnes 
Fl leming; and ‘‘ Parkwater;”or ‘ Told in the 
Twilight,” by Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Activity in the domain of religious thought 
seems to be much stimulated just, now by the 
discussion that is taking pl: Ge, boch iii the oid 
world and the new, on the-* burning, ques- 
tions ” concerning Christian doctsing, &c., and 
anrounce- 


which bear fruit in the follewing 
ments which we transcribe fur 
of book hunters and those more specially inter- 


ested in their subjects : 
Christianity,” the new volume of the Christian 
Evidence Society ; “ The Doctrine of Retribu- 
tion,” the Bampton Lecture for 1875; ‘‘ The 
Doctrinal System of St. John considered as 
evidence for the date of his Gospel,” by the 
Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A.; “ Canonicity, or Early 
estimonies to the cnietinie and Use of the 
Books of the New Testament,” by A H. Char- 
teris, D.D.; “ The English Bible: an external 
and critical history of the various English 
translations of Scripture, with remarks on the 


nature and necessity of revision, especially of 


the New Testament,” by John Eadie, D.D., 
LL.D.; “‘ Foundations of Religion in the Mind 
and Heart of Man,” by Sir John Byles; and 
“A Dictionary of Christian Biography and 
Doctrines, between the times of the Apostles 
to the age of Charlemagne,” edited by Dr. Wm. 
Smith. 

Messrs. Brown Brothers, Toronto, have now 
completed the issue of their manifold varieties 
of Canadian 


1876. 


The enterprise of this firm, together 


with the superiority and adaptedness of their | form. 


manufacture of these useful articles, has se- 
cured them the market against all foreign com- 
petition. 


the infermzcion ; 


—* The Crecentials of 


Office and Pocket Diaries for | 


It will be sufficient to s: Ly th: ut their | 


series meet every possible requirement, and 
that the workmanship is creditable to their 
manufacturers. 

Messrs. Copp, Clark & Co.’s important pub- 
lication of “ The Canadian Almanac” for the 
coming year is announced for the 8th inst., 
comprising the usual large amount of valuable 
information respecting Canadian affairs,&c.,&c. 

Messrs. James Campbell & Son have 
issued a Canadian copyright edition of “ San- 
key’s Hymns and Songs,” with music, w hich 
have met with an enormous sale in Britain 
during the author’s sojourn there in company 
with his brother evangelist, Mr. D. L. Moody. 

Messrs. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, the 
publishers of the valuable “ Foreign Theologi- 
cal Library,” have just published a translation 
of Prof. Luthardt’s defence of the authenticity of 
St. John’s Gospel, under the title of “ St. John, 
the author of the Fourth Gospel.” So much 
has come from the negative school of writers 
on this subject, that the work of so able 
an apologetic writer as Prof. Luthardt will 
be eagerly looked for, and his verdict in fa- 
vour of thesac cepted canon. be gladly hailed- 

Vessrss Longman announce the fourth 
volume of Prof. Max Miiller’s interesting series 
of essays, chiefly on the Science of Language, 
under the title of “Chips from a German 
Workshop.” This issue is to complete the 
series of papers. The same firm announce a 
collection of the Lectures delivered in America, 
in 1874, by the late Canon Kingsley. 

The visit of the Prince of Wales to India 
has already had its effect in _ publishing 
world in the announcement of a number of 
works on India, its native princes, its history, 
scenery, &c., &c. Many of them are elabo- 
rately produced in chromo- lithography, photo- 
graphy , and high-class wood engraving. The 
holiday trade bids fair to have a large compe- 
tition from this description of illustrated pre- 
sentation books. 

Mr. Murray’s announcements embrace the 
first volumes of Mr. John Forster’s “ Life of 
Dean Swift,” and Dr. Wm. Smith’s long-pro- 
mised work, “A Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities.” A new volume from the pen of 
Samuel Smiles, entitled “ Thrift,” and a new 
work by Mr. St. George Mivart, entitled ‘‘ Les- 
sons from Nature as manifested in Mind and 
Matter,” are announced from the same house. 

The new novel of George Macdonald, author 
of “ Alec Forbes,” &c., is now published in book 
It has been appearing in the London 
Graphic, and is entitled, ‘‘ St. Michael and St. 
George.” 
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THE LAW AND THE LADY. By Wilkie Collins. Paper Cover, 75 
cents ; Cloth, neat, $1. 


‘This Volume lacks none of the usual brilliant points of this Author, who is now well known in Canada.” 
—-Eondon Herald. 

‘Mr. Wilkie Collins’ Novel is one of his strongest and best. It is founded on the weak points of the law in 
Scotland which allows a jury to find a verdict of * Not Proven,’ and sends the accused forth on much the same 
footing as % Ticket-of-Leave Man.”—The American Booksellers’ Guide. 

“‘The manner in which the story is worked out, the laborious tracing of the steps taken by the wife, of the 
difficulties in her way, of the acute reasoning and strong instincts by which she is guided, and of the final dis- 
covery of the truth, are in the clear, forcible, and picturesque manner of the Author.”"—Toronto Mail. — 

“ An exceedingly clever novel, full of admirable writing, abounding in a subtle ingenuity, which is a distinct 


order of genius. . . ‘The Law and the Lady’ will be read with avidity by all who delight in the romances of 
the greatest master the sensational novel has ever known.”—World. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Paper cover, 75 cents; Oxford 
style, neat, $1. 


“The chief object of this work is to show up the absurdity of Matrimonial alliances that may be, and, in 
many cases, are formed in the British Islands, under the peculiar laws respecting marrisce, which prevail in Ire- 
land and Seotland. Mr. Collins shews that what is a legal marriage in one Kingdom is not a marriage at all in 
another h‘tydom, and that a couple married in a certain way in Ireland or Scotland might be punished for living 
——— in England, It is a most readable book, and reflects great credit on the Author.”—Toronto Daily 
Telegraph. 


F Paper Cover, 75 cents; 
Cloth, neat, $1. 


“The author sustains his reputation, and produces a book intensely interesting, realistic in details, and 
showing deep insight into character in the development of the dramatis persone."—Toronto Express. 
“This is a charmingly written novel, and well worth perusal.”—Morning Chronic! 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. Paper Cover, 60 cents ; 
Cloth, neat, 90 cents. 


“The ‘New Magdalen,’ by the well-known and popular story writer, Wilkie Collins, is full « 
absorbing interest."—London Evening Herald and Prototype. 


f deep and 


“The book as a novel is one of great power, is very interesting to the growing literature of a most im- 
portant question, and will cause much discussion, which of itself is good."—St. John Globe. 


“A well written book, and one that should be read by all who take an interest in fallen humanity.” 
Guardian. 
THE DEAD ALIVE. By Wilkie Collins, 
’ Cloth, neat, 50 cents. 


A pleasantly told incident, and in the Author's usual style."—New Fork Sun. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents; 


> 


_ ‘This story was suggested to the author by a trial which actually took plaee in the United States early in 
the present century, and is one which cannot fail to interest the reader. We like it, and can cordially 
it."—Halifax Chronicle. 


THE FROZEN DEEP AND THE DREAM WOMAN. In one Vol- 
ume. By Wilkie Collins. Paper cover, 40 cts. ; Cloth, neat, 60 ets. 
** Both stories are good, and the book beautifully got up.”—London Prototype. 


**These two stories are among the most characteristic of the Author, and vividly dramatic both in concep- 
lion and manner. The admirers of Wilkie Collins, and they are legion, will be glad to add this pretty volume to 
heir collection.” — The Toronto Globe 
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A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Charles Reside. Paper Cover 75 
cents ; Cloth, neat, $1. 


“This new story from the pen of Mr. Reade challenges the attention of all novel readers, The style is light 
and easy, progressing from point to point without a perceptible jar, and it will give many an hour of pleasant 
employment to all classes of readers.”— Philadelphia Age. 


THE WANDERING HEIR. By Charles Reade. Paner Cover 50 cts. 
Cloth, neat, 75 cents. 


“This is a charming story, written in Mr. Reade’s best style, a thrilling sensation, the plot capitally conceived 
and admirably carried out.”—Ottawa Free Press. 

“This is a stury founded on an incident in irish History. It is pathetic, and written in this charming Author's 
vigorous style.”—Dublin News. 


A SIMPLETON. By Charles Reade. Paper Cover, 75 cents; Cloth, 
neat, $1. 


“Mr. Reade in this work sustains his brilliant reputation as a novelist, and has produced a book which will 
© with pleasure universally read by his admirers.” —Morning Chronicle. 
I 3 J “ 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By Dr. George Macdonald. Paper Cover, 
75 cents ; Cloth, neat, $1. 


“This remarkable novel is described as an Autobiography, and, though {a \ of fiction, does strike the 
reader as the story of an actual life lived by the teller. George Macdonald is a Mast and ‘ Wilfrid Cumber 
mede’ is, we think, beyond his former, works in point of interest and force, po} s ibey have been and are.” 
Toronto Express. 


rm or habia — . 
SHE VICARS DAUGHTER. By Dr. George Macdonald. Paper 
‘ - ’ ~ 
Cover, 75 cents; Cloth, neat, $1. 

This work is written in Dr. Macdonald's usual style. It may not compare in pcint of interest with some of 
his previous works, but still it is a very readable book.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“The power of a living example is not sufficiently understood in City Missionary work, but this volume will 
do much to bring it before the public. The story purports to be an Autobiographical Sketch by the daughter of 
tat Vicar with whom the ‘Sea-board Parish’ has mace us weil acquainted.”—Monty Daily Witness. 


AT HIS GATES. By Mrs. Oliphant. Paper Cover, 75 cents; Cloth, 
neat, *). 
“ As a whole this 1s a verv interesting novel, instructive without being didact entertains also, with no ob- 
trusive pretensions to humour.”— Canadian Monthly. 


** The writer has bestowed great pains on this work, and it will be ranked as onc of her best.”—London 
Hlerald. ° 


7 q aN , ~~ " » Clowar 75 ss 
WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. Paper Cover, 75 cents; Cloth, 
neat, $1. 

** *Whiteladies’ is an exceedingly clever and attractive novel, which the reader is ro‘ likely to lay down be- 
fore completing its perusal.”— The Toronto Mail. 

“ “Whiteladies ’ is a story of exciting and well-sustained interest, Our faith in its personages, plot, and 
neidents never wavers, 2nd our interest never flags from the first page to the last.”— Pal! Mall Gazette. , 

“Mrs. Oliphant has pappily shown how possible it 1s for an educated and intel! vvoman to write a healthy 
and interesting story which can give pleasure, and never offend.”—London Sunday Gazette. 


KING ARTHUR. A Poem. By Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. Cloth, 
neat, $1.50. 


**The fabl« of the Poem is undeniably well conceived. The intent is distri}suted rather than concentrated. 
We «re left witi no cloudy impressions, everything is bodied clearly forth, and it is plain the author did not 
yrite his poem at random from one line to another, but constituted it according to a complete and carefully 
vorked out plan.”"—The London Times. 

“This Poem is already known to a wide circle of British readers who have not fuiled to recognise in it the 
graceful versatility, the exhaustless resources of incident and scenery, and the id free drawing of character 
which long ago placed Lord Lytton in the foremost rank of British Authors.”—‘e Zoronto Express. 


KENELM CHILLINGLY ; His Adventures and Opinions. By Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton. Paper Cover, 75 cents ; Cloth, neat, $1. 


“*Thiggg a work from the pen of the great novelist, Lozd Lytton. Although perhaps it does not come up to 
rome of yrevious productions, yet we think it will occupy a foremost place in ry iibrary.”—Observer. 
“In many respects ‘ Kenelm Chillingly’ is a worthy addition to the collection oi Master-pieces of Literature, 
pon which the fame of their creator will depend.”-—The Toronto Mail. 
“ We have already called attention to the merits and excellencies of Lord Lyttcn’s latest novel ‘ Kenelm 
hillingly,’ which has now been before the public some weeks Messrs. Hunter, Rose & Co., Toronto, have 
rought out a very handsomely printed edition of the novel, adorned with a portrait of the author, nicely bound, 
and, altogether a most. creditable issue from the Dominion press.” -St, Jobe. Gicve 





HUNTER, ROSE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PARISIANS. A Novel: By Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton: 
Paper Cover, $1.00 ; Cloth, neat, $1.50. 
“This pretty volume is the last that will ever be written by Lord Lytton. Unfortunately for the world, the 


author was not spared to give the work its closing chapters, but they have been added by hisson ‘Owen Meredith.’ 


There can be no doubt this book will have a large sale, It should be in the hands of every admirer of the de 
ceased nobleman.”—Northern Ensign, 


THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. By Anthony Trollope. Paper 


cover, 50 cents ; Cloth, neat, 75 cents. 


*« This novel is from the pen of the prolific writer, Anthony Trollope, and is very highly spoken of by the 
British press.”--Hamilton Times. 


“For this clever story the author gives a pleasantly drawn picture of village life in France, and the ‘course 
of true love’ of its hero and heroine is traced with a skilful touch. There is a charming simplicity in the nar- 
rative, which at the same time is sufficiently romantic for ordinary novel readers,”— 7'oronto Mail. 


LADY ANNA. By Anthony Trollope. Paper cover, 75 cents; Cloth, 
neat, $1. 


‘*The works of Mr. Trollope have a particular charm for the general reader, and ‘ Lady Anna’ we are sure 


vill prove no exception to the general rule. It is a well written novel, and the plot well worked up.—Brant 
Union. 


FABLES IN SONG. By Robert, Lord Lytton (“Owen Meredith.”) 
Cloth, neat, $1.50. 


“*Owen Meredith’ has given us a handsome volume, which is sure to find its way into every library in 
Canada, It will amply repay a perusal.”—London Advertiser. 


SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. By F. W, Robinson. Paper cover, 75 
cents ; Cloth, neat, $1: 


“This is a splendid work by a popular author, Mr. Robinson’s name is now almost a ‘ household word,’ and 
it is only necessary for us to say that ‘ Second-Cousin Sarah’ reflects great credit on its author."—The National, 


THE ROMANCE OF A BACK STREET. By F. W. Robinson, Paper 


cover, 15 cents ; Cloth, neat, 35 cents. 


“This is a novelette which will repay the time required to read it. The reader will be pleased with the 
story.”—The Toronto Leader. 


IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon. Paper cover, 75 cents ; 
Cloth, neat, $1. 


**Charming as the fictions of Charles Gibbon are, viewed as romances merely, there is in them so deep a know- 
ledge of human nature under trial and temptation, that they seem like narratives of real experience.. The 
volume before us strikingly exemplifies this characteristic of his works, and is one of the most delightful novels 
of the day.”— The Toronto Mail. 


‘*Mr. Gibbon’s power as an able transcriber of life, character and event is unmistakable and most excellent.” 
—Ayr Observer. 


“He abounds in illustrations of natural feeling, and his pathos especially comes direct from the heart.”— 
Ayr Observer. 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? By Charles Gibbon. Paper cover, 
75 cents ; Cloth, neat, $1. 
“ We think this book one of the best of its author and the season.”—The Toronto Mail. 


“The plot is laid in England, and is very well carried out. The story is very interesting, and will repay peru- 
sal.”— Brant Union. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. Paper cover, 75 
cents ; Cloth, neat, $1. 


“This is a novel drawn from English rural life, that exhaustless, mine of interesting character and quaint 
customs, and is well deserving of a place in our libraries.”—St. John Tribune. 


“This story will prove highly interesting and attractive to the casual reader.” —Ottawa Times. 


““A very clever and well-constructed story, origins al and striking, aud interesting all through. 
novel abounding in thought a d power and interest.”—London Tienes. 









HUNTER, ROSE & CO.’s PUBLICATIONS. 


JANET DONCASTER. By Mrs. M. G. Faweett (wife of Professor 
Fawcett, England). Paper cover, 75 cents ; Cloth, neat, $1. 


“ Janet Doncaster is one of the best novels of the season.”—Toronto Mail. 
* Mrs. Fawcett’s novel is good—that is to say, a clever work by aclever woman.”—T'he Atheneum, London. 
“ This is a good « tory.”—C s nadian Illustrated News. R 


WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn. Paper cover, 75 cents; Cloth, 
neat, $1. 


‘This story is of great interest, not only as a mere romance, but for the remarkably clear idea it gives of the 
character and designs of the Sicilian brigands, into whose hands some of the chief actors of the book fall. The 
various persons moving in ‘ Walter's Word * are drawn with a reality which would seem to indicate that they are 
from the life, and without entering upon a description of the plot, it may be described as full of incident of an 
absorbing kind. Mr. Payn’s novels are always extremely good—this is one of his best, and will undoubtedly be 
widely popular.”—The Toronto Mail. 


*** Walter's Word is an exceedingly good story.”—The London Times. 


“This interesting novel has been reprinted by Hunter, Rose & Co., and forms a very handsome volume, - 
Toronto Globe. 


WORKS BY CANADIAN AUTHORS. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH: Or Forest Life in Canada. By, Mrs. 
Moodie. Cloth, neat, $1.75. 


“‘If paterfamilias particularly desires to ingratiate himself with his youngsters, he cannot select a better 
present, or one more likely to carry to their hearts the great moral lessons of faith in adversity, courage in 
— and true determination to succeed even when surrounded on all sides by doubt and difficulty.”—Home 

Vews. 


“This work contains the fruits of a long and wide experience in a Canadian settler's life, and is deeply 
nteresting.” —Ottawa Citizen. 


THE CREATION OF MANITOBA: Or, The History of the Red River 
Rebellion. By Alex. Begg. Cloth, $1.50. 


“A very concise and yet sufficiently full history of the ‘Winnipeg’ troubles, happily now almost forgotten. 
As a wholly Canadian production, the book is very interesting."—London Publishers’ Circular. 


“Every statement may be relied upon as accurate, many of the scenes portrayed coming under the author's 
immediate notice."—Londun Herald. 


DOT IT DOWN: Or, Life in the North-West. By Alex. Begg. 
Cloth, $1. 
“The record of travel in it will be interesting to emigranta~.-—London Publishers’ Circular. 


**Tt has much interest for the Canadian reader from the graphic descriptions given of the plain hunting, fur 
trading, and of life in the Red River settlement generally. The ground work of this story is a well concocted 
love affair, the intent of which is preserved throughout the volume."—Canadian Illustrated News. 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF KENT. _ Illustrated by his corres- 
pondence with the DeSalaberry family, never before published, 
extending from 1791 to 1814. By Dr. Anderson, of Quebec. Cloth, $1. 


“Dr. Anderson has produced a very interesting volume, and such of our readers as take an interest in the 
early history of Canada, and the iliustrious personages who have been connected with it, should have this book 
in their library.”--Quebec Mercury. 


ROUGH AND SMOOTH: Or, Ho! for the Australian Gold Fields. By 
Mrs. A. Campbell, of Quebec. Cloth, 50 cents. 


“ A racy and interesting volume, in which the authoress portrays the troubles attending life in the diggings. 
It is worth perusing.” —Quebec Chronicle. 


SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED CANADIANS. By Henry J. Morgan. 
Library style, $2. 
“Every student of Canadian History will purchase this volume, and no editor can do well without it. It 
reflects great credit on its author.” —Montreal Gazette. 


POEMS AND SONGS. With Portrait of Author. By Alexander 
McLachlan. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Mr. McLachlan has produced a handsome volume, ané one which we are sure will be highly prized by 
Manadians. The portrait is striking, like the ‘Old Man eloauent.’ "—Quelwh Mercury. 
































































HUNTER, ROSE & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MARTYRS OF THE COLISEUM. By Rev. A. J. O’Reily. 
Cloth, $1.25. ? 


“ Your work is the more acceptable to His Holiness, as in these days of bitterness and impiety it is the 


more needed. Your work truly cannot lack a special utility, since it seeks to preserve the due 
veneration of that hol ; place, and to cherish the pious memory of the glorious conquests there gained by the 
martyrs of Christ."—Fatract from letter from His Holiness the Pope to the author. 


“+A most interesting work, and one which will be appreciated by all Students of early Church History.”— 
The Freeman. 


LIGHT FOR THE TEMPERANCE PLATFORM. , A collection of 
Readings, Recitations, and Dialogues. Edited by G. M. Rose. Paper 
Cover, 30 cents ; Cloth, 50 cents. 


“The Temperance community are greatly indebted to Mr. Rose for this work. It will fill a blank in our 
Divisions and Temples, and help us to pass away a pleasant evening.”—Canada Temperance Advocate. 


CLAUDE MELNOTTE AS A DETECTIVE; and other stories. By 
Allan Pinkerton, author of “The Expressman = the Detective,” 


etc. Illustrated. Paper Cover, 75 cents; Cloth, $ 


* The stories are told in a straightforward manner; and the appearance of the ae is most creditable to 
the publishe rs.”— The Journal of Education. 


The first story in the volume presents the humorous and agreeable side of the detective’s duties; the 

second story gives a darker view, showing that he must often encounter great dangers, play a part in great trag- 

edies, and witness the saddest scenes ; the third tale is one of unusual importance to the business and banking 
aommunity, illustrating, as it does, the skill and ingenuity of the higher class of forgers."—Brant Expositor. 


THE CANADIAN METHODIST PULPIT: a Collection of Original 
Sermons, from the living Ministers of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in Canada. With an introduction by Rev. Edward Hartley 
Dewart. Edited by Rev. Samuel G. Phillips. -Cloth, neat, $1.50. 


“This is a handsome volume, and one which should be in the hands of every Wesleyan in the 
Mr. Phillips has done his work faithfully and well, and deserves great credit.”—The New Dominion. 


NIAGARA: Its History and Geology, Incidents and Poetry; with II- 
lustrations. By George W. Haliey. Cloth, neat, $1. 


‘The style of the book throughout is pleasant, and the touch light, with a good vein of humour. On the 
whole, we do not remember to have ever read a better work of its class.”—Goldwin Smith. in Canadian Monthiy. 


TEMPERANCE LECTURES. By Thomas McMurray. With Portrait 
and Autobiography of the author. Cloth, neat, $1. 


‘This volume contains a great deal of information, which will he highly appreciated by our temperance 
friends. It is a neatly got up work, and cheap.”- Halifax Abstainer. 


THE WYANDOTTS: Their Origin and Traditional History, and Sketches 


of other Indian Tribes of North America ; and true traditional stories 
of Tecumseh and his League in the years 1811-12. Cloth, 60 cents. 


MUSIC. 

CANTATE DOMINO; A Hymnal and Chant for Public Worship. Music 
composed by Rev. John Black, M.A. Revised by George W. Strathy, 
Mus. Doc. Cloth, $1. 

A MANUAL OF VOCAL MUSIC. (Treated Analytically, in two parts, 


Elementary and Practical.) By H. F. Sefton, Music Teacher of the 
Normal and Model Schools of Ontario. Nini $1.25. 


Dominion. 





aa We will send copies of our Publications, post paid, to any 
address, on receipt of the price ; and to Postmasters we will give in ad- 
dition, a special convmission on all sales made by them. 


HUNTER, ROSE & CO., 


Printers and Publishers. 
25 Wellington Street West, 


Toronto, 24th September, 1875, 











NEW STATIONERY GOODS. 


BROWN. BROTHERS, 
WHOLESALE STATIONERS, 


Now showing a full and complete Stock of 


STAPLE, COMMERCIAL AND FANCY STATIONERY. 


Selected personally in the First Markets on the most advantageous terms. 





ae 


| 


THE STOCK COMPRISES IN. PART, 


WRITING PAPERS—Every variety, including some very special cheap lines of Post and Foolscap Papers. 
ENGLISH PRINTING PAPERS—Double Royal, Double Demy and Double Crown, all weights. 
COLORED, Surface, Enamelled and Fancy Papers. 

| CARDS—Printers’ White and Colored, Visiting and Black Bordered. 

| CARDBOARD, Pasteboard—White, Colored, Plain and Enamelled, 

| ENVELOPES— Official, Vellum, Baronial, Colored, Pence, French, Black Bordered, &c. 

| LETTER PAPER, Note Paper, Account Paper, Bill Heads, &c. 

| INKSTANDS—In endless variety—a splendid stock. 

} 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF 
STATIONERS’ SUNDRIES, viz.— 
Ink, Pens, Pencils, Penholders, Copying Presses, Elastic Bands, Cash Boxes, Racks, 
Balances, &c., &c. 
NOW READY—Canapian AnD Pocket DIARIES FOR 1876. 


BROWN BROTHERS, Wholesale and Manufacturing Stationers, 
TORONTO. 


“rezaedilca ns: AND NEW YEAR’S 


TORONTO WILLABD : 
TRACT REPOSITORY, 
PRESENTS. | SHAFTESBURY HALL. 


A large and very choice assortment of TRACTS, 
FIVE QUIRES “ PIRIE’S ” PAPER AND 125 ! BOOKS, LEAFLETS, &c., bearing on 





| ENVELOPES, and Stamped in any Colour, with SCRIPTURAL HOLINESS, 
| any Lady’s Name, two or three letter Monogram or | and other helps for Christians, NOW ON HAND ; 
Initial, for $3.00. also choice selections of GOSPEL TRACTS. 
a, Sere eae er Large case of Books, Tracts, &c., just received | 
Family Arms, Crests, &c., found, and Dies cut to | from England. I 
order. | Addresses by D. L. Moody. Songs and Solos by ; 
VISITING CARDS. | Ira D. Sankey. Oxford and Brighton Convention | 
| Reports. Grace and Truth (McKay). Bagster } 
Lady’s Plate and 5ocards - - - $2 75 Bibles, &c., &c. | 
Gent’s do do sce es! 1 eee SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Todd eat e: er 
Wedding Invitations, &c., to order. TORONTO 


The only firm in the Dominion awarded FIRST | CITY DIREKCTORY 


PRIZES and DIPLOMAS for this class of work. | 
FOR 1876. 
} 
} 





| The canvass of the City being now nearly com- 
WOODWARD, GRANT & CO., plete, the Publishers take this opportunity of an- 
| nouncing that the number of copies printed will be 

STRICTLY LIMITED to subscribers. Parties de- 
Engravers, Lithographers, Die Sinkers, sirous of becoming subscribers will have an opportu- 


nity of doing so up to the.2oth inst., by calling at the 
EMBOSSERS, Office, No. 8 Victoria Street. 


32 & 44 KING STREET EAST, 








FISHER & TAYLOR, 


TORONTO. PUBLISHERS. 















CANADIAN MONTHLY & NATIONAL REVIEW. 


——_——_- > --€- gs  -— - — 


PROSPECTUS FOR I876. 


Wee our nextajsste will be commenced the fifth year of publication .of what has been termed by its 
ee friends. ‘* The National Magazine of Canada.” In maintaining the publication, the Publishers { 
| are still actuated by the motives. éxpressed in the announcement of last year, that they desire to secure the 
continuance of a periodical worthily representative of Canadian thought and culture, and of value in the 
service. of helpful and independent criticism; The aid’ rendered by the pefiodical’ press of Canada has 
hitherto been inappreciable, in consequence of the intermittent character of its literary ventures. . The dis- 
credit of this, it is believed, has been in some measure taken away by the maintenance, so far, of THE 
CANADIAN MONTHLY ; and by the continued effort that has been.made to conduct it with ability and credit, 
its existence in the future, itis hoped, is well assured. In whatever degree it may be said to have succeeded, 
it has had-this at any rate to commend it—that its publication has been a continued protest against'the 
sole and permanent dependence of the:country upon foreign literature for its serial reading, while it has made 
the effort, in the higher walks of journalism, and in the minor paths of literature, to. give expression to the 
aspirations of the national life, and to be helpful to the social and intellectual development of the Dominion. 
To those who have followed our progress thus fer it will not be necessary to point out the increased eéxer- 
tions that have béen made in the past,year to improve the Magazine. In the extent and variety of the 
contributions a noticeableggim hag been made, while appropfiateness of subject and ability of treatment 
have always been sought after in'their publication.’ The Editorial Department of ‘‘ Current Events,” it may 
confidently be stated, has been ably sustained by a vigorous and well-informed writer; and the minor | 
departments have admittedly been made more attractive. The interesting compilation of Canadian annals, 
issued in occasional numbers, it is hoped, has not been an unimportant service to our readers, “The com- 
pression of the type in the volume now com)leted, it will also be noticed, is a feature claiming some recog- 
nition, as it has added one-sixth to the amount of reading matter hitherto given. . In the coming-year no effort 
will be relaxed in the conduct of the Magazine towards securing its continued acceptance by the subscribers, 
to whose faveur and interest the Publishers again coinmend their enterprise. Appended will be found the 


terms of Subscription; and the arrangement for clubbing, &c. 
ADAM, STEVENSON & CO, 


TORONTO, tst December, 1875. PUBLISHERS. 


CLUB RATES! CLUB RATES! 


The Publishers will be glad to receive the kind offices of friends of the Magazine in promoting its circu- 
lation; aud beg specially to call the aftention of thosé interested in the development of Canadian Literagare 
to the following CLUB RATES : 

One copy for one’ year, including pustage prepaid... . 50 
Three copies 4 a * ra 50 
Five re Me cas os - neste isis 5 00 
Ten ¥ = ec nh ** and an additional 

copy faxperson sending the Club. 00 


Clubbing with the Toronto “ N ation” and the London « Academy.” 


The Publishers have made arrangements with the Proprietors of the above Journals, which will enable 
them to furnish THE CANADIAN MONTHLY. and those Periodicals at the following commuted rates for the 
coming year. The Toronto Vation, as is well known, is the most important and most influential weekly 
journal published in’Canada; and 7he Academy is a weekly review of Literature, Science and Art, which in 
a very few years has attained the position of the first literary weekly published in Europe. Specimen num- 
bers of the several publications-will be mailed on application. 


THE CANADIAN MONTHLY, THE NATION, and THE ACADEMY, supplied 
(POSTAGE FREE) for ONE YEAR, for TEN DOLLARS, cash in advatice. 


The separate subscriptions dre as follows :- ; 
THE CANADIAN MONTHLY } OR TOGETHER, 
THE TORONTO NATION tae POST-PAID, 
THe Lonpon ACADEMY ’ “4 FOR $10. 


ADAM, STEVENSON & CO., Publishers, Toronto. 








